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“Oh East is East and West is West 7, 


And never the twain shall meet.” 


Tue Spirit of the West is in 
every steaming cup of Hills 
Bros, Coffee. Lift it to your 
lips. and you will taste what we 
mean . . . an unmistakable 
friendliness . . . a quicken- 
ing of the latent urge to accom- 
plishment . . . a sense of 
what was expressed in the army 
by “Let’s go!” 

For “Hills Bros.” is the coffee 
of the coffee-loving West. It 
speaks the language! It be- 
longs! From the salty surf of 
the Pacific to the mighty Missis- 
sippi, it is The Recognized 
Standard—outselling all other 
brands! 

Hills Bros., of San Francisco, 
asked Adyertising Headquarters 
to taste their coffee and put our 
impressions into pictures and 
text. We did and we have. 
And the client said: “The West 
may lead in coffee quality, but 
it has been left to the East to 
tell the story.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Standard Farm Papers 


Offer 


Reliable National Advertisers 
three complete services 
to reach more than 


Two Million Farm Homes 


4-COLOR PRINTING 
2-COLOR PRINTING 
BLACK AND WHITE 


At Combination Rates 


Only one order, one bill and one set 
of plates required. 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Breeder’s Gazette 


Wisconsin Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman 


American Agriculturist 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 


Birmingham, Raleigh, : 
Memphis, Dallas Pacific Rural Press 


Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 


The Farmer’s Wife 


Western Representctives he q 

STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. 7 foe? WALI wis Caan ee 

Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. Ay i 4 tian 
’ 95 Madison Avenue 

Transportation Bldg. STANDARE New York Cit 

Chicago, Ill. q : 
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Spotlighting the Product for Key 
Jobbers 


Manufacturers’ Salesmen Can Gain Valuable Allies among Jobbers by 
Tactful Direction of Retailers’ Preferences to Those Who 
Are Best Able to Fill the Orders 


By a New York Sales Manager 


HERE is only one under- 
standable reason for selling 
goods twice. When it becomes 
advisable both to sell goods to the 
jobber and then again for the job- 
ber, the sought-for result should 
be the preference of worth-while 
jobbers. This seems so simple and 
axiomatic as to be hardly worthy 
of discussion. Yet it is the failure 
of sales executives to appreciate 
this simple truth that has caused 
the downfall of many a campaign. 
Even today it is the usual 
practice, not only with beginners 
but also among many with suffi- 
cient years of experience to know 
better, to instruct their salesmen 
to ask the retailer to designate the 
jobber through whom the goods 
are to be shipped and billed. Now 
that this statement has been made, 
I am ready to brave the comments 
of sales executives who will pro- 
claim, rather than admit, that this 
is their practice. 

A veteran sales executive in Chi- 
cago lays down the correct dic- 
tum: “A few orders taken by a 
manufacturer’s representative and 
turned through a jobber are worse 
than none at all.” When this truth 
is more generally accepted it will 
cause the revision of policy and 
practices which I am most earnest- 
ly recommending. When we put 
ourselves squarely in the shoes of 
the salesman who is turning to 
jobbers the orders secured in small 
towns we will see why this Chi- 


cago sales manager’s dictum is 
unassailable. 

The senior salesman, let us 
imagine, is calling on a jobber, 
who, from the nature of his oper- 
ations, might be termed a “border- 
line case’—one who might with 
some wisdom carry a full line of 
jobbing items of our particular 
products. Our senior salesman, 
armed only with four orders to- 
taling perhaps eighty dollars, will 
be wise if he mails them to the 
house to turn by mail, rather than 
attempt to use them. For the mo- 
ment he admits, rather than pro- 
claims, that his company’s own 
specialty salesmen working in that 
vicinity have been able to secure 
only four orders totaling less than 
$100, the natural inference which 
the jobber will draw is that his 
own interests are best served by 
carrying only a few staple items. 

The jobber knows that he can- 
not expect his salesmen, with the 
hundreds of items which they 
must have to offer, to secure the 
same attention and the same vol- 
ume of business, or the same 
spread of items, that the manu- 
facturer’s own specialty salesmen 
can obtain. Consequently, with 
the evidence before him that the 
manufacturer’s own salesmen have 
secured only the small volume of 
business represented by the four 
orders, it will warn him not to 
listen to the salesman’s arguments, 
rather than pave the way to 
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the purchase of additional items. 

Indeed, the best current practice 
in handling orders taken by sales- 
men, when these are for small 
amounts or for small numbers, is 
to turn them by mail without re- 
vealing the fact that they were 
taken by the manufacturer’s own 
representative. One manufacturer 
sends this letter with such orders: 
“You will be pleased to receive the 
orders which you will find at- 
tached, which we are glad to turn 
to you for direct shipment and 
billing, etc.” This in no way fal- 
sifies the situation, but it does very 
wisely refrain from any emphasis 
that the small bunch of orders 
was the result of direct sales ef- 
fort on the part of the manufac- 
turer. 

At this stage many will inquire: 
“How can you have your cake and 
eat it, too? How can you expect 
‘to retain the patronage of jobbers, 
while at the same time you are in- 
structing your salesmen to divert 
business specified through them to 
jobbers you regard as key jobbers 
and thus deserving the prefer- 
ence?” 

It has not proved necessary to 
lose the good-will and patronage 
of jobbers who are not favored, 
provided a sound policy is main- 
tained, and that a technique of 
handling the delicate question of 
jobber specification by the small 
retailer is built up and inculcated 
in the junior salesmen. Beyond 
this, there must be a_ sincere 
effort to aid in another way the 
very jobbers from whom orders 
which they cannot advantageously 
handle are diverted. 

The salesman should know not 
only which jobbers are friendly 
and “carry good stocks,” but he 
should also know exactly what 
items each jobber carries, and of 
the relative desirability of each 
type of jobber and of each in- 
dividual jobber, from the stand- 
point of the work in which he 
is engaged. He should know, too, 
that there are jobbers who are 
unfriendly to the extent of fea- 
turing competitive merchandise, 


but who should be favored in order 
that they may be impressed with 
the worth of 


the co-operation 
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which they can offer, and who 
mg if necessary, be forced into 
ine 

The technique of securing the 
right jobber specification is pri- 
marily based upon knowledge « of 
all of the jobbing elements in the 
complicated problem. The tech- 
nique demands acquired tact and 
acquired skilful handling. Let us 
take a typical example. A junior 
salesman interests a retailer and 
sells him an order of sixteen items 
totaling $150. If at this stage 
the salesman’s instructions are so 
carelessly given that he merely 
asks, “What jobber do you wish 
this to come through?” the sales 
executive rather than the salesman 
is at fault if a wrong specifica- 
tion results. 

The well-trained salesman will 
take a different tack. “That’s a 
fine representative order that you 
have given me. Let’s see; there’s 
eighteen items—every one of which 
will increase your profits and lead 
to more profits, as people come 
4 know you as the leading dealer 
in this vicinity. 
You’ Il be able to keep your busi- 
ness right here in town with this 
variety, because you have got just 
the items your trade wants and 
what they could buy from a big 
retailer in (naming 
the nearest big city). Only you 
don’t need to buy in such big 
quantities to carry just as repre- 
sentative a stock. Now I want 
to be sure that you get your 
goods just when you want them, 
and every one fresh and in our 
latest package, and without any 
short shipment. It isn’t every 
jobber that can fill this order 
complete with our latest goods, 
but I know that Jones & Smith, 
and Robinson’s, Incorporated, and 
the Interstate wholesale bunch can 
do that. I suppose you have ac- 
counts with all three of them, or, 
anyway, with some one of them. 
If not, any one of them is a 














mighty fine source of supply and 
they'll be glad to open an account 
with you.’ 

With this stage set, it is not 
only easy for the salesman to 
secure the specification of one of 
the accounts he has mentioned, 
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but he has also paved the way, 
without seeming to show prefer- 
ence, to secure the account through 
any one of -these three who de- 
serves preference. For he has the 
retailer thinking along the lines 
of getting service, rather than 
trying to remember which jobber’s 
salesman has given him the most 
cigars during the past year. 

One salesman who has been 
most successful in focusing 
dealers’ orders on exactly the 
right jobbers, has a way of bring- 
ing in the name of the jobber 
he wishes to have specified, early 
in his sales conversation, using 
the jobber’s name as one who is 
featuring some one of the thirty 
articles he calls to the dealer’s 
attention. No excuse is needed 
for mentioning the name, and once 
having mentioned the name it is 
easy for him, without seemingly 
excluding other jobbers from 
praise, to pat this one on the 


back. He has found that in the 
great majority of cases his early 
mention of one particular jobber 
in a way that places the latter 


in a favorable light results in the 
dealer’s voluntary specification of 
that particular jobber, when the 
crucial moment of jobber prefer- 
ence arises. 

Now let us take a case where 
the retailer, in the face of more 
or less skilful stage-setting, names 
a jobber who is not a key jobber 
and not noted for preferential 
treatment. The  well-instructed 
small-town salesman does not re- 
fuse to accept the specification. 
Instead, he pauses, and says, “Yes, 
they’re good friends of ours, but 
I am thinking whether they are in 
a position to fill this order. You 
know they specialize more on 

— (giving the type of 
products which the jobber fea- 
tures) and, naturally, they do not 
carry in stock our full line. You 
must be buying those 
(naming some products which the 
salesman can see on the jobber’s 
shelf) from someone else, because 
they don’t carry a full line of 
those, either. 

“Now, if you are buying those 
from ——— (naming a 
preferred jobber) he is in a posi- 
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tion to fill this order complete, 
from soup to nuts, and as he turns 
his stock of our merchandise six 
times a year, you'll be getting 
the very latest goods. More than 
that, he’ll be in a position to 
handle later ‘fill-ins’ out of stock, 
without waiting to order them up 
from the factory.” 


WHEN THE RETAILER IS PERSISTENT 


Let us go a step further. Let 
us imagine that the retailer still 
persists that he wants his order 
filled by a jobber on the unde- 
sirable list. The well-instructed 
salesman meets the situation along 
these lines: “Let’s leave it this 
way. I'll put on the order ‘John 
Jones & Company’ as your first 
choice of a jobber. Now, if he 
isn’t in a position to fill your 
order, of course you want the 
goods just the same. So we'll just 
jot down as a second choice ‘so- 
and-so.’” Actual practice shows 
that, except in the rarest of cases, 
the retailer, with such a statement, 
will cheerfully acquiesce. The im- 
portant part in a transaction where 
an alternate jobber is involved, is 
for the manufacturer to write, im- 
mediately on receipt of the order, 
that it will be filled through the 
preferred jobber, as requested, 
saying nothing about the first 
choice. This will mean_that the 
small-town retailer wil know 
through whom he is to receive 
the order, and will not be writing 
or telephoning his first choice in 
case he desires the goods before 
the originally specified shipping 
date. 

Now let’s take the last of the 
group of cases—the one in which 
the small-town retailer will not 
listen to any other specification 
than his own first and single 
choice. In such a case the small- 
town salesman should accept the 
order, if the jobber, is desirable 
from the standpoint of credit and 
methods of doing business, but he 
should definitely reject the order if 
the jobber is undesirable because 
of his inability to pay his bills or 
because his policies conflict with 
those of legitimate jobbers. It is 
better to lose an order on the spot 
than to accept it with no intention 
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. Advertising’s Place 
Is in the Home 


Of the fifty-odd millions of women 
in the United States, 43,270,678 are 
de- housewives, according to the latest 
census report. 


In other words, more than 85% of 
American women are home women. 


And of these millions of home 
just women, 657,737 not only read, but 
ws use and save their copies of “The 
American Needlewoman.” 


ere That’s food for thought—isn’t it, 
bs Mr. Advertiser? 

th If you want to sell your product to 
iret womea—if you want to reach the 
= woman who stays at home and reads 
~ and re-reads the magazine in which 
“i your advertising appears, let it ap- 
cae pear in the magazine which appeals 


the most strongly to the typical American 


hich home woman. 
not 
ion 
igle 
all- 


vic | THE AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 
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ee 657,737 home women read and use 
rif The American Needlewoman 
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of filling it. For the retailer can- 
not but respect the company which 
has principles and policies that 


it will live up to, even if it costs 


business; and he may, then or 
later, change his mind and place 
the order in a way which will be 
acceptable. 

So far we have analyzed prin- 
cipally the cases which involve 
orders turned through or specified 
through other than key jobbers. 
But it is only when we picture the 
vast volume of scattered orders 
properly turned through key job- 
bers that we come to the real 
answer. When 95 per cent of the 
orders taken by 
turned through key jobbers the 
senior salesman can secure his 
proper percentage of turns, not 
merely because he has a larger 
number of orders totaling a 
larger amount, but because the 
larger number and the larger 
amount prove to the key jobber 
that he will be acting wisely in 
giving preference to the manufac- 
turer who is in a position to con- 
trol such a respectable volume of 
business from small-town retailers. 

He will see that the manufac- 
turer has paved the way to repeat 
orders on a far greater spread of 
items than his salesmen could 
have secured. He will recognize 
the fact that for each actual order 
secured there is a potential order 
coming from a retailer whose 
stock was complete at the time the 
manufacturer’s salesman called. 
He will see the positive evidence of 
sales power, of which the orders 
are tangible proof; as against 
the sales power of competitive 
brands. He will decide to favor 
the manufacturer who has been 
able to show proof of the sales 
power, from the very selfish rea- 
son that he will see that he will be 
serving his own interests best by 
following along the lines of least 
resistance — selling merchandise 
for which his own customers have 
shown their decided preference. 

And in the back of the jobber’s 
mind will be this thought: “If I 
do not give this manufacturer 
preference, he will be justified, 
sooner or later, in securing the 
orders of these dealers through 


salesmen are - 
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some other jobber.” And as a final 
thought he will see in the success- 
ful results which the large num- 
ber of orders and their high total 
amount indicate, proof positive 
that if he and other jobbers do 
not give the manufacturer ade- 
quate representation in the field, 
that the manufacturer has ability 
to go out and get the business 
direct. 

It would be a poor salesman 
who would argue aloud as the 
jobber will argue in his mind. 
But the jobber who knows his 
trade and who knows merchan- 
dising- will inevitably appreciate 
far more the reasons why he 
should give preference to a manu- 
facturer who can focus his orders 
on key jobbers than the manufac- 
turer’s own senior salesman need 
think of expressing. 

No sales executive today has 
the right to.assume that his selling 
experiments in behalf of jobbers 
are unsuccessful because of lack of 
merit of the basic idea, until he 
has analyzed his turns to jobbers 
and has found in them no proof 
of lack of proper policy or lack 
of proper execution of policy. 
_The manufacturer who focuses 
his orders on key jobbers is the 
one who continues in the field 
when his competitors have “given 
the idea a trial” and dropped it 
because they have failed to secure 
results which can come only 
through just such study and ap- 
plication of study as we have 
analyzed. 


Janesville “Gazette” 
Appoints Weaver-Stewart 


The Janesville, Wis., Gazette, has ap- 
pointed the Weaver-Stewart Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, New 
York and Chicago, as its Eastern adver- 
tising representative. Effective July 1, 
1924, the Weaver-Stewart company also 
will represent the Gazette in the West- 
ern territory. 


Vitrolite Company Account for 
George Batten 


The Vitrolite Company, Chicago, 
maker of Vitrolite, a marble substitute, 
has appointed the George Batten Com 
pany, Inc., to direct its advertising, ef 
fective July 1. The account will be 
handled by the Chicago office of this 
agency. 
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] KNOW AS MUCH AS AN ICE MAN 

A housewife complained to the ice man 
that her ice melted too quickly. 

His answer was—“All ice is the same 
madam; the difference is in the refrigerator.” 

The “refrigerator” plays a big part im the 
advertising game. While all “copy” is by 
no means the same, it stands or falls accord- 
ing to the place you put it for preservation 
and usefulness. Copy sizzling with selling 
points may be rendered absolutely innocuous 
by burying it in mediums unfitted to produce 
results. 
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American Bankers Are Encouraging 
Shyster Promotions 


They Bring Congressional Influence to Bear to Cause the Discontinuance 
of the Sale, in Certain States, of Treasury Savings Certificates— 
Advertising Campaign Nipped in the Bud 


Special Washington Correspondence 
PBUsABLY the greatest edu- 

cational campaign ever under- 
taken by any government for the 
especial benefit of wage-earners and 
small investors has been stopped 
because of the vigorous opposi- 
tion of certain bankers. Adver- 
tising contracts with hundreds of 
newspapers have been canceled or 
deferred indefinitely. An adver- 
tising and sales plan, designed 
principally to put blue-sky pro- 
moters out of business by de- 
stroying their market, a _ plan 
that has heen demonstrated to be 
remarkably effective, has been 
practically abandoned. Regardless 
of the obvious and vast benefits 
to the public, and despite thou- 
sands of scattered protests, the 
bankers have exerted and con- 
centrated enough political pres- 
sure to bring to a halt the Gov- 
ernment’s successful attempt to 
warn millions of small investors 
against the purchase of fraudulent 
and worthless securities, and to 
offer them, as a substitute, abso- 
lute safety for their savings. 

For several years, officials of 
the Treasury Department have 
been studying the problem of the 
alarming growth of the sale of 
blue-sky schemes of all kinds. 
They have worked quietly, con- 
sidering the subject not only be- 
cause of its harmful effect on 
general business, but also in its 
relation to the orderly conduct of 
the Government. And their con- 
clusions all indicated similar 
remedies. 

The records of many cases of 
fraud prosecuted by the Post 
Office Department were studied 
in all of their phases; the legal, 
economic and financial factors 
were carefully weighed in their 
influence on the social conditions 
of the people concerned. Then it 
was agreed that the most impera- 
tive need was one of warning 


and of education, and that little 
permanent good could be accom- 
plished unless the wage-earners 
and small investors were offered 
a widely distributed, absolutely 
safe security in small denomina- 
tions. 

The plan was intended to take 
advantage of the fact that the 
extensive purchase of War Say- 
ings Stamps and Liberty Bonds 
had taught many wage-earners 
and others to save for the first 
time. 


A MARKET BANKS NEVER TAPPED 


It was known that millions of 
foreigners and others were in- 
clined to distrust the banks, and 
that, if they saved at all, they 
hoarded their money, which offered 
opportunities to the thief and the 
blue-sky operator. It was also 
known that these people, as a rule, 
had absolute confidence in the 
financial integrity of the Govern- 
ment, 

As a first step in carrying out 
the plan, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in December, 1921, placed 
its Treasury Savings Certificates 
on sale at more than 53,000 post- 
offices throughout the country, 
and at all Federal Reserve Banks 
and branches. These certificates 
are issued in denominations of 
twenty-five dollars, $100, and 
$1,000, maturity value. They are 
sold at twenty dollars, eighty 
dollars, and $800 dollars, respec- 
tively and mature in five years, 
returning 4% per cent interest, 
compounded semi-annually. If 
cashed before maturity, they re- 
turn 3% per cent. 

The interest feature is the 
simplest that can be devised, ap 
pealing particularly to those who 
are entirely unfamiliar — with 
financial matters. The certificates 
are registered, and there is no 
other formality connected with 
their purchase. They are also ex- 
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Proving the Dealer a 
‘‘Regular Feller” 


OU sometimes hear man- 

ufacturers say: ‘‘Oh, the 
dealer—he’s only an_ order 
taker, You’ve got to jam stuff 
down his throat’’—as if the 
dealer didn’t respond to exactly 
the same kind of methods the 
rest of us humans do. 

We helped create for one of 
our clients, The Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Company, 
Inc. (Red Seal Dry Batteries), 
some dealer-jobber advertising 
helps that seem to have been 
what the dealer and jobber really 
needed for better business. 


* * 


A jobber from Texas writes: ‘*This 
is one of the most elaborate advertising 
programs that we have seen for some 


time. We feel that it will stimulate 
aur Red Seal business to a very great 
extent and you can depend on our 
hearty cooperation.”’ Another jobber 
from St. Louis said: ‘*I have never 
before seen such a wonderful piece of 
advertising, and do not see any reason 
why it will not increase our sales 
100%.’” And still another write: : 
‘*This advertising plan is without ques- 
tion one of the most pretentious that 
has ever come to the writer's atten- 
tion, and there is no doubt that our 
Red Seal sales will be more than 
double this year.”” 
* * « 

With the Joseph Richards Company 
it is a point of pride that we put as much 
thought, care and effort into a booklet, 
a direct-by-mail folder or a window 
display as we do in the preparation of 
a double page advertisement for national 
magazines. 

The Joseph Richards Company, 253 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





| RI CHARDS Facts first—then Advertising” 
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empt from the normal Federal in- 
come tax, and from all State and 
local taxation except estate and 
inheritance tax, offering the poor 
man an even break in that respect 
with the millionaire. And_be- 
cause they were designed and is- 
sued especially for the wage- 
earner and small investor, their 
purchase is limited to $5,000, 
maturity value, by any individual 
during a calendar year. 

The only advertising used to 
introduce the certificates to the 
public was a small poster, which 
was sent to the various postoffices 
for display. Very little publicity 
was given by the newspapers. The 
certificates were sold almost en- 
tirely on their merits, and, dur- 
ing 1923, the maturity value of 
those disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment was slightly more than 
$212,000,000. 

Although this sum is small and 
modest, in comparison with the 
estimated total paid by the pub- 
lic for fraudulent and blue-sky 
securities, the Treasury officials 
interested were encouraged. The 


first of this year an advertising 


campaign was announced. It was 
estimated that, with the aid of 
advertising, the sale for this year 
would be over $500,000,000 and 
that the certificates would yield 
the cheapest money borrowed by 
the Government. 

The advertising campaign was 
planned to continue for six 
months. A series of advertise- 
ments was prepared and a list of 
newspapers selected. The copy 
was simple and direct in its ap- 
peal, emphasizing the advantages 
of sound investments, and each 
of the advertisements, measuring 
375 lines, carried a coupon to be 
forwarded to the Treasury De- 
partment for a booklet, “How to 
Save Your Savings.” 

The advertisements were de- 
signed to create a demand for 
the certificates and to encourage 
the filling in of the coupons for 
the booklet—the main educational 
feature of the plan. The 
mediums were selected without 
any thought of their political in- 
fluence or support, and solely be- 
cause of their circulation and 
their ability to reach and in- 
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fluence the wage-earners and 
small investors. 

The booklet carries a facsimile 
letter from President Coolidge to 
the director of the Government 
Savings System of the Treasury, 
in which he endorses the propo- 
sition and says that he believes 
the enlargement of a national 
thrift movement will eventually 
stamp out the false and unsound 
practices of the swindler: It 
describes the common results of 
placing confidence in the claims 
of blue-sky promoters, and con- 
tinues : 

“To remedy this evil, and to 
give to the people of moderate 
means a safe outlet for thcir 
savings, the United States Gov- 
ernment now comes to their aid. 
It offers a way to achieve suc- 
cess and build prosperity. It 
brings a warning and with the 
warning a definite plan for the 
protection of your savings.” 


A PREACHMENT ON FAKE STOCKS 


Eleven of the most profitable 
schemes for blue-sky promoters 
are then described, and the reader 
is told why they are either 
fraudulent or extremely unsafe. 
The booklet also offers some ex- 
cellent reasons why everybody 
should save, and it devotes as 
much space to valuable informa- 
tion on the investing of moncy 
as it does to the selling of 
certificates. It is thoughtfully 
written, evidently with the com- 
prehension of the wage-earner in 
mind, and it is intensely inter- 
esting. Late last year, in antici- 
pation of the demand from the 
proposed advertising campaign, 
an edition of 1,500,000 copies of 
the booklet was printed. 

During last January, two or 
three of the advertisements ap- 
peared in mewspapers in every 
city and State and many of the 
towns of the country. Results 
were immediate. Not only was 
the demand for the savings cer- 
tificates instantly increased and 
rapidly developed, but more than 
100,000 copies of the booklet 
were requested within two or 
three weeks. 

There cannot be the slightest 

(Continued on page 192) 
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“: | A Man in His Den 


oe —after dinner 

—cigar lighted 

at —in the big chair 

—close to the reading lamp 














oe If you could talk to him then, you’d 

> sell him, if it were humanly possible 

ue ever to sell him. 

the 

the . > 
Well, the Boston Evening Transcript 

KS spends the evening in the den like the 

ble trusted old friend that it is. While it is 

der there, let it tell your story for you. 

ie 

ex- 

~ Extract from 

wd “This Is My Home Town—Where Is Yours” 

of By BRUCE BARTON 

illy in the 

5a AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

er- “After a while the papers come; and I go leisurely 

C1~ home, wishing again that someone might invent a 

the cigar long enough to last clear through the Saturday 

gn, Boston Evening Transcript, so that the harmony of 

ol my existence might be complete.” 

or 

up- 

ry 
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nd Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


or CHARLES H. EDDY CO.. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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Plus... . “Experience 





HE Merchandising 

Department of the 
CHICAGO HERALD & 
EXAMINER is a “listen- 
ing post” in the Chicago 
Market. ~~ Its continual 
contact and knowledge 
of conditions enables it 
to offer its advertisers a 
merchandising service 
of “Experience Intelli- 
gently Applied.” 








_ Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Sst 
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Over a Million 


Intelligently Applied”’ 


{? this unparalleled Mer- 

chandising Service,add the 
tremendous sales leverage em- 
bodied in its over-a- Million 
circulation and you have the 
reason why advertisers agree 
that the SUNDAY CHICAGO 
HERALD & EXAMINER is the 
most extraordinary advertising 
value any manufacturer can 
buy. 

wy 


In the Chicago Territory... . 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidz. 


15 


and Examiner 
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Leading the Advertising 


Advance in Chicago 


Of cheering significance to all advertisers 
is the fact that in the first five months of 
1924 “the world’s greatest merchants’”—the 
Chicago department stores—increased the 
volume of their advertising in Chicago news- 
papers by 442,018 agate lines over the same 
period of 1923. 

The total volume of this advertising in the 
first five months of 1924, was 7,742,704 agate 
lines. 

OF THE AGGREGATE GAIN BY 
ALL CHICAGO PAPERS—442,018 
LINES—THE CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS GAINED MORE THAN 62 
PER CENT—275,068 AGATE LINES. 


By the proportionate distribution of their 
advertising among Chicago newspapers the 
world’s greatest merchants indorse the opin- 
ion of the majority of Chicago readers, and 
both adjudge 
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THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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The Line between Sales Promotion 
and Sales Research 


Should There Be Two Departments: a Sales Promotion and a Sales 
Research Department? 


MrrropoLitaNn Lire Insurance CoMPANY 
New York, June 10, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly send us a bibliography 
of articles that have appeared in 
PernTeRS’ INK, relative to the functions 
of Sales Promotion and Sales Research 
Departments? 

We shall greatly appreciate this co- 
of eration. 

MeTRopoLrtaN Lire Insurance CoMPANY 
ENRY BRUERE, 
Third Vice-President. 


T would be impossible to make 

any definite comparison of the 
functions of the sales promotion 
department with those of the sales 
research department, based on the 
practices of leading manufac- 
turers, due to the fact that no two 
companies follow the same plan. 

Today the sales promotion de- 
partment of a company may do 
almost anything connected with 
advertising or selling. In some 
organizations this department is 
nothing more than the advertising 
department. In others it is the 
connecting link between the ad- 
vertising and sales departments 
and in others it is totally sub- 
servient to the sales department. 
That is why there are found such 
varying titles as “Manager of 
Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion,”” “Manager of Sales Re- 
search and Advertising,” “Sales 
Research and Promotion Man- 
ager,” “Manager of Sales and 
Sales Promotion,” etc., which 
really cover about the same thing. 

There is growing, however, a 
definite belief that the sales pro- 
motion department should be 
separate and distinct from the ad- 
vertising and sales departments 
and should act as a connecting 
link between them. Under this 
plan it helps the sales department 
by putting at its disposal in usable 
form the best work of the adver- 
tising department. It works with 
dealers, for instance, promoting 
the company’s advertising to them 
in such a way that they become 
far better prospects for the com- 


pany’s salesmen. It also helps the 
sales department open up new 
markets and get new prospects by 
showing these markets and pros- 
pects what the advertising of the 
company can accomplish and has 
accomplished. 

So varying are the duties of 
various sales promotion depart- 
ments that an outline of the func- 
tions of several such departments 
in the plan of organization of a 
few large advertisers will give as 
clear an idea as anything of what 
may be expected of them. 

One large advertiser gives the 
functions as: 

(1) Printing and illustrations. 

(2) Display advertising. 

(3) Dealer service. 

(4) Research and records. 
_Obviously only the third func- 
tion is strictly sales promotion. 
The first two are advertising, and 
the last sales research. 

Another advertiser outlines the 
work as follows: 

(1) Research. 

(2) Investigation. 

(3) Dealer co-operation. 


(4) Service to agencies and customers. 
(5) Discovery and exploitation of new 


uses. 

(6) General broadening of markets 
wherever possible. 

With the exception of the first 
function, these are all purely sales 
promotion activities, separate and 
distinct from advertising. 

A third company has its sales 
promotion department perform 
the following duties: 


Developing new markets. 
Increasing business of established 


New products for old trade. 
New lines for general trade. 
Study of sales methods. 
Sales contests. 

Economy investigations. 


These functions are almost en- 
tirely divorced from advertising, 
but, on the other hand, infringe 
on sales research. 

From the three outlines above 
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a fairly clear idea of the general 
nature of the sales promotion de- 
partment’s work can be gained. 
It also becomes obvious how dif- 
ficult it is to make any definite 
limits to what the department 
does in actual practice, if those 
limits are to be determined by a 
study of what is being done by 
leading manufacturers. The only 
method of determining just what 
such a department is to do for a 
certain company is to find out the 
needs of the company. As a gen- 
eral thing, however, the depart- 
ment must be considered as the 
strong link that binds the adver- 
tising and sales departments to- 
gether. 

Sales research can be consid- 
ered in various relations to a 
company’s organization. In a 
company where such research is 
not extensive it is usually carried 
on under the direct supervision 
of the sales manager, as a part of 
the sales department. Often com- 
panies with a fully organized 
sales promotion department turn 
all sales research problems over 
to this department. The _ ideal 
situation, however, is to have 
sales research carried on by a 
separate department, with an ex- 
ecutive who reports directly to 
either the sales manager or the 
sales promotion manager. 

One of the best organized, in- 
dependent sales research depart- 
ments in the country might well 
serve as a model for other such 
departments. One of its most im- 
portant functions is the systematic 
study of potential business vol- 
ume of various lines in all terri- 
tories. The working out of 
methods for intensifying cultiva- 
tion of trade, the intelligent rout- 
ing of salesmen, the establishment 
of sales quotas, the study of 
sales attainments in comparison 
to sales opportunities and other 
similar matters all are subjects 
for the work of this department. 
It also enters into the allocation 
of territories, makes recommenda- 
tions as to the man-power neces- 
sary to cover such territories, and 
deals with problems of compen- 
sation, organization, etc. 

It is not an executive depart- 
ment, but is solely advisory. It 
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has to be in close touch with sales 
policies, must have a good work- 
ing knowledge of manufacturing 
and production conditions, and 
must be well posted upon geog- 
raphy and other matters such as 
crops, finances and weather con- 
ditions. 

The head of this department 
said some time ago, “It should 
have guidance to the extent, at 
least, of requests for informa- 
tion along certain lines and can 
be given pointers of value by the 
sales department and the manu- 
facturing department as to where 
and how to get information, but 
it will be found in actual practice 
that commercial research investi 
gations have to be carried on 
along lines which in many cases 
would seem to be entirely wrong 
to the mind which has _ been 
trained along sales or manufac- 
turing lines only.” 

He adds, “The department 
must be composed of men who 
have a broad vision and a large 
imagination. These men must be 
of the type who are willing to go 
outside of the regularly estab- 
lished channels and to ascertain 
facts from which they feel they 
can make deductions. If such a 
department is to be held down to 
strictly provable facts in the 
drawing of its conclusions and 
recommendations it is bound to 
fail, or at least to be so limited 
by precedent that it will simply 
resolve itself into a_ statistical 
department.” 


THE JOB OF GATHERING STATISTICS 
ABOUT THE TRADE 


Perhaps one of the most useful 
functions such a department can 
perform in the gathering of statis- 
tics pertaining to the trade. It can- 
not be expected, however, that the 
department can immediately un- 


cover fields for the unlimited 
sales of goods that have been sold 
systematically for years nor that 
numerous new fields can be found 
for the sale, of goods where large 
‘sales forces have been combing 
the territery for any length of 
time. 

The department should be ex- 
pected to make valuable suggcs- 
tions to the sales department and 
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should relieve that department of 
many of the details of collecting 
data and information concerned 
with sales. It should be expected 
to make recommendations of 
value relating to territories and 
their geographical construction, 
and to the most efficient conduct 
of salesmen. 

It is obvious that if a company 
is large and its territories wide- 
spread, a sales research depart- 
ment can well function as a sepa- 
rate entity. Making its work 
merely a part of the work of the 
sale promotion department is apt 
to dwarf research and make what 
is a very important activity seem 
comparatively unimportant. <A 
department that is taking up such 
problems as turnover of salesmen, 
ater quotas, what is the fairest 
method of compensation or what 
is the best size for sales terri- 
tories is doing work that cannot 
be considered sales promotion in 
the ordinary sense. 

As has been pointed out, in 
most organizations the line which 
marks off the sales promotion de- 
partment from the sales research 
department is either blurred or in- 
discernible. However, each com- 
pany has its own problems of 
organization and may find that it 
is better to merge the two depart- 
ments. It must also be remem- 
bered that sales promotion means 
for many companies advertising 
as a whole, in which case sales 
research becomes purely a problem 
for the sales department. Prob- 
ably the best arrangement, how- 
ever, is for both departments to 
work separately, although the 
heads of each may be responsible 
to the same executive, probably 
the sales manager—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK, 


Laundries Join to Develop 
Hotel Trade 


For the purpose of developing business 
in the hotel field a group of New York 
indries, sponsored by the Laundr 
Bo ird of Trade, have combined to a 
vertise co-operatively. They term them- 
aes “The Qualified Group” and have 
»pted the slogan ‘‘Send Laundry Out- 
side —Keep Satisfaction Inside.” The 
account is handled by the Alfred Austin 
Advertising Agency, New York City. 
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Advertising Golfers 
to Play for Conven- 
tion Cup 


ADVERTISING golfers at- 
tending the annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at London 
will be the guests of Lord Rid- 
dell at the well-known Walton 
Heath Golf Club on July 18. The 
links of this club are located near 
London. The delegates will be 
made honorary members of the 
club during their stay in England. 

There will be a handicap medal 
play competition on the morning 
of July 18 for which three prizes 
will be given. In the afternoon 
there will be a four-ball event for 
which there will also be three 
prizes. 

In addition to the above events 
the delegates will play for the 
“News of the World” 500 Guineas 
Gold Cup which has been pre- 
sented by Lord Riddell. This cup 
is to be played for annually at the 
conventions of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, the winner to re- 
ceive a replica of the cup. All 
the prizes are to be given by Lord 
Riddell and a committee of mem- 
bers of the Walton Heath Golf 
Club will manage the various 
competitions. 

All American advertising men 
who plan to take advantage of 
Lord Riddell’s invitation are re- 
quested to send their club handi- 
caps, name of home club, par of 
course, and at the same time state 
whether their handicap is based 
on the par or bogey of their 
course, to Richard R. Mamlok, 
who is chairman of the American 
International Golf Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. The headquarters 
of this committee is located in 
the New York office. 


Joins Scranton Better Business 


Bureau 
Berlin Boyd, merchandise manager of 
the Toledo, Ohio, Better Business Com- 
s resigned to ome manager 
of the Scranton, Pa., Better Business 
Bureau. He is succeeded by Homer 
Fry, who has been with Stein’s, women’s 
apparel retailer, ‘Toledo. 
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New York Has New 
Illustrated Newspaper 


The Daily Mirror is the name of a 
new morning newspaper which is _be- 
ing published at New York. The first 
issue appeared June 24. It is being pub- 
lished by the Public Press Corpora- 
tion of which Barclay H. Warburton, 
Jr., is president, E. M. Alexander, vice- 
president and George d’Utassy, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Alexander also will be publisher. 
Until recently he was advertising di- 
rector of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal. He also was formerly with the 
New York Herald and the New York 
Sun in a similar capacity. Mr. 
d’Utassy is president of the Magus 
Magazine Corporation, publisher of the 
Smart Set, and a director in the Leslie- 
Judge Company. 

The Daily Mirror is an_ illustrated 
newspaper and is tabloid in size. 


Again Heads California Peach 
and Fig Growers 


J. F. Nisiwander has been_re-elected 
president of the California Peach and 
Fig Growers, Inc., Fresno, Calif., by 
the new board of directors. The other 
officers of the association also were re- 
elected. They are: W. B. Minturn, vice- 
president; A. E. Sunderland, secretary- 
treasurer, and L. Reeder, general 
manager. The products of this associa- 
tion are packed under the advertised 
name of the Blue Ribbon Brand. 


Campbell-Ewald Augments 
Staff 


Karl A. Frederick has joined the copy 
staff of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit advertising agency. He was re- 
cently with the copy department of the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
Toledo. 

Clarence Visscher has joined the 
Campbell-Ewald Company as manager 
of its mechanical detail department. He 
was recently with Morneau & Powers, 
Detroit printers. 


Cleveland Committees to Help 
“Truth-in-Advertising” 


The Cleveland Better Business Com- 
mission will have the assistance of two 
new committees in its work of promot- 
ing ‘Truth-in-Advertising,” according 
to D. C. Wills, president. These will be 
the financial advertising committee and 
the merchandise advertising committee. 


Has Kalamazoo Stove 
Company Account 


The Kalamazoo Stove Company, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., manufacturer of fur- 
naces, stoves and ranges which it sells 
by mail, has appointed the Green, Cun- 
ningham Company, Chicago, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising. 
Magazines will be used for this account. 
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Survey Made of Advertising 
Schools 


A survey of the advertising training 

facilities of the United States has been 
made by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, under the direction 
of Paul T. Cherington, chairman of the 
educational committee of that organiza- 
tion. 
_ It was found that 113 schools now 
include advertising training in their 
courses of study, taught both by profes- 
sional teachers and business men who 
devote only part of their time. The for- 
mer were in charge of classes at most 
colleges and universities, and the latter 
in charge of classes at Advertising 
Club, Y. M. on ¥. WC. A. 
schools. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, New York, will send upon 
request a copy of the survey. 


Washburn-Crosby Appoints 
Merchandising Counsel 


Blackett, Sample & MacFarlani, 
Chicago advertising agency, has been 
retained by the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, as counsel in the 
merchandising of Gold Medal flour and 
the Washburn-Crosby Company’s break- 
fast foods and package cereals. This 
appointment does not disturb the com- 
pany’s relations with its present adver- 
tising agencies but is an additional ap 
pointment, it is announced. 


Silk Association Approves 
“Rayon” as “Glos” Substitute 


“Rayon,” the word which is being 
considered by the silk trade as a sub 
stitute for “Glos,” has been approved 
by a majority vote of the board of man- 
agers of the Silk Association of Amer 
ica. “Glos,” which was adopted as a 
generic term for artificial or fibre silk 
by various interested trade organiza 
tions, has not received the approval of 
a number of factors in the industry. 


New Accounts with Bellamy- 
Neff 

Fireite Extinguisher Company, 

has placed its adver- 

Bellamy-Neff 

Chicago advertising agency. 

Farm papers are being used for this ac- 


The 
Masontown, Pa., 
tising account with the 
Company, 


count. 

The Halldorson Compasy, Chicago 
manufacturer of radio sets and supplies, 
has also appointed the Bellamy-Neff 
agency to direct its advertising. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Com- 


pany Appoint W. E. Kerrish 
William E. Kerrish has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Waids 
worth, Howland & Company, Boston, 
manufacturers of Bay State paints and 
varnishes, He was formerly a member 
of the advertising staff of Bird & Son, 
Inc., Hamilton, Ont. 
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“Bon Voyage” 


The Philadelphia Bulletin extends best wishes to all 
v American advertising men and women who will attend 
the convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
“4 the World in London. 


This convention will focus the attention of European 
A Manufacturers more than ever on the possibilities of dis- 
? tribution and sale of their commodities in the United 
on States. fF 


In all America there is perhaps no city better adapted 
to a “try out” by the European advertiser than Philadel- 


. phia. 
a Philadelphia is America’s second largest port and goods 
the from any portion of the globe can be landed with prompt- 
~ ness and regularity, 
~~ Few of the world’s markets offer so attractive an oppor- 
“a tunity for profitable business as does America’s third 


largest city—Philadelphia. 


te Dominate Philadelphia 





oe Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
ved in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads 

lati- 

ner 

sa 

silk + wy 
iza 
P LW PULL. 
ny- PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
loos Net paid circulation for six months 
aad ending March 31, 1924— 
ns 512,445 ou. 
, ac: . a day. 
map The circulation of The Philadelphia 
lies, Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
Neff daily or Sunday newspaper published in 

Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 

om 
ish New York—814 Park-Lexington Bldg. (46th & Park Ave.) 

ap Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
_ Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
eae San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
mber (Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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THEN it was just a dream— 


AGAZINES—like homes—are dreams come to pass. In 
July, 1922, we had faith in the great mass of home- 
makers of average means. We felt that the folks who dream 
and work and plan to win their own homes would welcome a 
magazine of clean-minded, wholesome appeal—a magazine that 
would bring to the whole family a real vision of homemaking, 
And so Fruit, Garden and Home was launched. Straight 
and unerring as an arrow, it flew to its mark. Home folks 
everywhere, in cities, towns and suburbs, welcomed it with 
open arms. At first, a few thousand, then 150,000; in twelve 
months 300,000 were eagerly watching for it. 

Each issue it has forged steadily ahead in new subscribers, inf 
better and more influential editorial content, more attractive 
covers and mechanical makeup. ‘Today its influence for goo 
living and clean thinking reaches every community in the nation 


Better Homes and Garde 


—for City, Town and Sub 


342 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 
1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg., ST. LOUIS, 
707 Land Bank Bui 
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OW your most potent sales ally 


OW for August, 1924—more than 450,000 homes are influenced 
by it each month. And in keeping with its improvements in 
every respect, we have made it BETTER HOMES and 
sSARDENS—expressive of its consistent platform from the beginning. 
As BETTER HOMES and GARDENS it crystallizes the dream of 
‘ very subscriber, and stands for the greater merchandising of every 
making.fMproduct reaching the home. 
Straight] BETTER HOMES and GARDENS has ideals. It stands for clean 
oid wholesome living. It has faith in the old virtue of homemaking. 
It suggests that homemaking is first, and is arresting the progress of 
prodigality. It reaffirms the good old doctrine of aspiration. 
That is why it is your most potent sales ally—it reaches the folks 
ho constitute the backbone of the country’s purchasing power—the 
—e omemakers in cities, towns and suburbs. They are the folks—450,000 
ers, "ABE themn—who buy and build as they dream for that better home, 
ttractivGi@hat' more attractive home atmosphere. Do you have a product that 
| nds to make a “better” home? ‘Then certainly BETTER HOMES 
nd GARDENS is your ally. If you believe in Better Homes and 
ardens, you will join us. September forms close July 25th. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


T. Meredith, Publisher 


. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SAS CITY, MO. 


LOUB, 
ank Bui 
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Sellin 45% of all Greater Milwaukee families 
are buying bulk coffee. This large po- 


Package tential market for package coffee is most 
effectively reached by advertising in The 


Coffee — Milwaukee Journal. 





The Thomas J. Webb Company 
entered the Milwaukee market 
four years ago. A number of 
advertising methods were used 
until 1923 when this company 
began using The Milwaukee 
Journal exclusively. A con- 
sumer survey on January 15, 
1924, compared with one made 
one year previous, showed that 
Thomas J. Webb coffee had a 
greater increase in the percent- 
age of users than any other coffee 
enjoyed in recent years in this 
market. The Thomas J. Webb 
. Company used over 17,000 lines 
of advertising exclusively in The 
Journal during 1923. 








Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world 
—reaches a half million readers 
regularly. 


Read by more Milwaukee and Jou fi} ile 


FIRST- by Merit 




















A Way to Keep Salesmen from 
Going to Seed in Fertile Soil 


One Answer to the Question: Should Salesmen Be Periodically Shifted 
to New Territories? 


By W. H. Heath 


[ae will be sharp objec- 
tions to the fundamentals of 
this article. Sales managers, who 
have not found the medicine here- 
in described essential to their own 
organization ailments, will tell me 
that my argument is opposed to 
common sense, and that not once 
in a thousand times could my 
theory be consistently operative. 
[ intend to encourage the be- 
lief that salesmen should be 
shifted about on the territorial 
chess board at not infrequent in- 
tervals. It has always been the 
contention that a salesman can’t 
really strike his stride until he 
works into the friendship and 
confidence of his regular cus- 
tomers, 
Now, my experiments have 
been on a small scale. We have 
only eighteen salesmen. But this 
should not alter the workability 
of the idea. The results secured 
and the attendant developments 
would be just as true of eighteen 
hundred salesmen. There is just 
one concession I am _ willing to 
make. There are certain lines of 
goods which might influence the 
scheme, although I doubt it. 
Institutions with which I have 
been affiliated never changed men 
over from one territory to an- 
other. The subject, however, 
came up, periodically, for discus- 
sion. And, always, the arguments 
were the same: 
“Salesmen can 
and do it with 
when they have been seeded to 
certain soil. If Sam has been 
covering Georgia, Alabama, Flor- 
ida and the Carolinas for fifteen 
years, he grows to know the peo- 
ple, the wants, the customs of the 
country, the very vernacular of 
local speech, the whims and the 
fancies of his customers and his 
prospects, This knowledge is b 
no means accidentally ee oe | 


do better work 
far less effort 


It is a matter of slow assimila- 
tion. It might take a salesman 
five years, for instance, to win the 
confidence of a Georgia buyer. 
Down there, the outsider—every 
Tom, Dick and Harry that drops 
in—is not accepted instanter. It’s 
not their way. It is a hospitable 
country, but they are careful. 
They want to know you, who you 
are and what you are. 

“Do you mean to say that it 
would be wise, just when a sales- 
man acquires this knowledge, and 
wins this spirit of fraternal good- 
will, that it would be good logic 
to yank him out of his territory 
and ship a new man in? Non- 
sense !” 

I once argued that same way, 
and deep down in my heart I be- 
lieved it. But these arguments 
and beliefs were mere theories. 
They represented what I thought; 
not what I knew from actual ex- 
perience. But allow me to make 
clear that I do not suggest shuf- 
fling the deck arbitrarily, all the 
way ‘round, as one would play at 
pinochle. 


WHEN TERRITORIAL CHANGES ARE 
ADVISABLE 


I have no such game in mind. 
These territorial changes are ad- 


visable only when there is a 
suspicion that the most is not be- 
ing secured from them. And it 
was in determining this “most” 
that my own experiences. were 
most interesting. A sales manager 
may grow entirely too complacent 
and self-satisfied as to what really 
constitutes the best that can be 
got out of a territory. How can 
any man be sure if he refuses to 
experiment? 

My conversion happened in this 
way: 

We were having a hard row to 
hoe in the Kansas section. Three 
men had failed there. It was new 
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selling territory for us. I felt the 
need of a bang-up veteran to 
whip the jinx. I called one of my 
very best men into my office, and 
asked him if he would take over 
’ the entire State of Kansas for six 
months, allowing a much younger 
and less experienced salesman to 
go out through Massachusetts and 
several adjacent States which this 
pet of mine had been covering 
successfully, long before I ever 
went with the company. 

My star expressed willingness 
to do my bidding. 

“Tt’ll seem good,” said he, with 
a smile. “I’m a little tired of 
those darned bean-eaters. Know 
‘em all by their first names and 
can talk New England history 
and traditions to the sturdiest old 
codger in the State. You could 
push me off a train, in Boston, 
blindfolded, and I could find my 
way to any customer or prospect 
of ours within a radius of thirty 
miles. This’ll be like a vacation.” 

I was later to discover the true 
significance of what he said. 
Actually, it told the complete 
story. I was not to translate it 
just then, however. 

Things had been going satisfac- 
torily in New England. That was 
one reason .we felt perfectly 
reconciled to drawing the regular 
man off the job. He had so per- 
fected his work and his routine 
that things would unquestionably 
go along nicely for the period of 
his absence. And I felt entire 
confidence in the younger man I 
had selected to fill the gap. He 
was a tall, lank, affable chap who 
had once been editor of a small 
newspaper in Florida, switched 
from that to selling Standard Oil 
products in China, and next, sew- 
ing machines through rural Wis- 
consin, 

I gave this youngster a careful 
coaching, as to how he was to 
proceed, cautioning him that no 
firecracker methods would go for 
a minute with New Englanders. 
They wouldn’t be rushed, for one 
thing. 

It was not long before we were 
all surprised at the volume of 
new and old business which be- 
gan to come out of the New 
England territory. Not only were 
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the former records sustained, but 
during the last three months of 
this young man’s regime, there 
was a vigorous increase. 

This is not mentioned as an iso- 
lated mystery or a miracle. We 
did not give all the credit to the 
new man. What the pioneer ac- 
complished had to be reckoned. 
The credit went to him for the 
initial job. But this original New 
England territory man had ob- 
viously reached a sort of satura- 
tion point. Season followed sea- 
son and his record remained 
approximately the same. The 
chart line was not headed steadily 
upward—as it should have been. 
The business there was not grow- 
ing, although it was holding its 
own. 


PROOF AGAINST ARBITRARY QUOTAS 


We have kept the younger man 
in New England. He has picked 
up where his predecessor was 
willing to leave off, and is mak- 
ing us understand that no concern 
should be convinced that a terri- 
tory need go up just so far, and 
arbitrarily stop, in its selling 
quota. The best proof I require 
that my idea, in this instance, al- 
though accidental, is sound, is the 
written proof on our books. You 
can’t go beyond that! 

What happened? I went over 
the New England section myself, 
and called on many of our old 


‘people—customers who had been 


on the honor roll for ten years or 
more. I asked questions. I was 
frank about it. I went to one 
man whose orders had _ been 
steadily increasing since the 
regime of the new salesman, and 
I asked him how it happened? 
Here was the characteristic an- 
swer, spoken with equal frank- 


ness : 

“I think Mr. X had got into a 
selling rut. We liked him and 
have nothing to say against him 
now, but there were certain 
stocks we had always been accus- 
tomed to buying from him and 
neither. one of us appeared to go 
much beyond this routine. Your 
new men came in—young, eager, 
ambitious, and in a discreet way 
he described goods which we had 
not heard of before. He made 
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suggestions which were equally 
new. He told us of trade condi- 
tions in the Southern States and 
we were intensely interested, be- 
cause we intend to open a branch 
down that way next August.” 

Nothing startling in all this, of 
course, one might say, except that 
a new broom sweeps clean. But 
there is such a thing as a sales- 
man wearing out his welcome, or, 
at least, of falling into certain 
selling habits. He often goes just 
so far and stops, because that is 
just ‘what he always has done 
before. 

I find that even the best sales- 
men grow a little sure of them- 
selves and their methods. I find 
them using the same line of talk, 
using the same arguments, and 
selling the same identical orders, 
year after year. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN METROPOLITAN 
TERRITORY 


We tried an exceedingly inter- 
esting experiment in New York. 
Three men who have always cov- 
ered this metropolitan territory 
had their zones taken over, one at 
a time, by our assistant advertis- 
ing manager. This man was to 
edit and partly write an elaborate 
house-organ we intended to issue 
to jobbers, importers, and the re- 
tail trade in the larger cities. He 
insisted upon getting his knowl- 
edge from the inside and the only 
way he could do it was to get in 
direct contact with the people who 
were to read the publication. His 
future work also included the 
production of our year’s output 
of business-paper advertising. We 
looked on his ideas with favor 
because at one time he had been a 
salesman in the same_ general 
field. 

And so he packed his little 
sample cases and sharpened his 
sword against New York. In at 
least two dozen instances, he sold 
more goods to old customers, 
over a period of two months, than 
the salesmen had formerly done 
who had always called on them! 
He sold the orders which would 
have come through in any event, 
because of the seed already plant- 
ed, plus orders which were spon- 
taneously created by a new ap- 
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proach, a fresh outlook, new 
arguments. 

We do not deliberately keep 
our salesmen jumping froth one 
territory to another, nor is it my 
desire to suggest that this is the 
thing to do. When, however, we 
believe that things are not going 
as well as they might, in this 
territory or that, or when a cer- 
tain section does not show normal 
increase in the volume of busi- 
ness, then we do shift about. It 
does not always work. I am no 
super-optimist. Sometimes it is 
necessary to call in a_ strange 
salesman and jump the old timer 
back. But that doesn’t happen 
often. 

When a salesman goes into a 
territory for the first time, he 
sweeps clean. He carries with 
him a great deal of natural en 
thusiasm. His best side is put 
forward. He understands both 
the handicap and the hazards of 
his effort. As for learning the 
human phases of men and terri- 
tories—this is something which 
comes intuitively to a man who 
was born to be a salesman, and 
we haven’t time to waste with the 
other species. A good mixer is a 
good mixer in Zanzibar or in 
Texas. The man who makes 
friends in Georgia will do the 
same in Arizona. 


Laning Company Advertising 
Increased 


The E. M. Laning Company, Inc., 
New York, has made apptont for 
registration of its trade-mark, 
which is used on perfume bases, ol 
centrated flavors and colors. These prod- 
ucts have been advertised for the last 
two years. E. M. Laning, president 
of the company, informs Printers’ Inx 
that the advertising this year has been 
increased to a half dozen business pa 
pers and several year books directed to 
manufacturers of perfumes, toilet prep 
arations and flavoring extracts. 


Fred D. Sweet Joins Steel 
Products 


Fred D. Sweet has joined the Stec! 
Products Corporation, Sheboygan, Wis.. 
as secretary and general manager, hav 
ing purchased an interest in that com 
pany which makes bumpers and other 

tive pr He was formerly 
with the Biflex Corporation, Waukegan 
Tll., and more recently was with . the 
H. L. Rackliff Company, Cleveland. 
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“Say, Did You 


@ At the time this was 
written, men in Baltimore 
were asking each other, 
-“Say, did you read 
Mencken on the Republi- 
can Conventionr” 


q A few weeks before, the 
town was convulsed on 
account of the Preakness 
story of Raymond Tomp- 
kins. 

q G.E. K. and others--im- 
portant initials to theatre- 
goers. 
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Read — 


q Q.E. D.--High Priest of 
Movieland. 


@ Turbyville has thousands 
of followers of his“Sports.”’ 


@ Local flavor has had a 
lot to do with Baltimore 
saying “Sunpaper” instead 


of “Newspaper.” 


May Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 246,938 
Sunday - - - 177,767 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Blig., 110 E. 42nd St., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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NDIANA offers an $8,000,000 market to a 

wide variety of commodities. It is always 
a market eager to acquire the best. It is sensi- 
tive to well-planned merchandising efforts, and 
rich in rewards for the advertiser. 


Get the Facts on INDIANA 


Regardless of its rank in importance among 
states covered by your sales program, Indiana 
should be thoroughly understood before your 
plans are set. Our comprehensive book of facts 

on the Indiana market 
—‘What About Indi- 
ana ?”’—will help. We 
will gladly send you a 


Cricaco EVENINGPost -| copy on request. 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR | THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
Deven Ti MLE ak” Colas 
ER IMES GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 
25 West 43rd St., New York 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St., 
San Francisco 
Times Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Making a Line of Lettering “Sing” 


Revolutionary Ideas Which Have Come to Pass Since Headlines and 
Captions Were Given an Illustrative and Animated Quality 


By W. Livingston Larned 


N advertiser, seeking a pro- 

fessional letterer for his art 
deporte named, as one of the 
primary qualifications, “a man 
who really enjoys peaking a line 
of lettering ‘sing.’” 

There is a. great deal. more in 
that sentence than might be 
imagined. Most emphatically, it 
voices the spirit of the modern 
lettering job; the headline or cap- 
tion or lettered display of any 
sort which gets far enough away 
from type to possess marked indi- 
viduality. 

The artists who specialize in this 
do “enjoy” it. To them, and we 
have known many, the designing 
of a headline is as much a re- 
sponsibility as the making of a 
human-interest illustration, packed 
with figures, action, life. Letter- 


ing, from their viewpoint, may 
boast pictorial qualities. 
And the term “sing,” as ap- 


plied to lettering, is also exceed- 
ingly significant. 

In vernacular, it signifies that 
certain letters or words can be 
made to suggest a mood, an idea, 
the spirit of the statement; they 
can be given animation, a zestful, 
active atmosphere. 

And this is very desirable, be- 
cause the headline is often one of 
the most important considerations 
in the entire advertisement. Upon 
it depends the creating of a 
desire to read all that follows. 
In certain campaigns, a_ single 
sentence is actually the adver- 
tisement, plus some _ illustrative 
theme. Continuity can be given a 
standardized headline, until the 
public accepts it, much as it might 
a trade-mark. 

It is really remarkable to what 
extent advertisers have progressed 
in this matter of drawn lettering 
for headline purposes or for dis- 
plays where the entire text is of 
an illustrative character. The first 
period was one of a strict ad- 


herence to type. “Nothing as 
good as just plain type” was the 
stubborn observation, when a 


novelty was suggested. 

Then came a willingness to use 
hand-drawn headlines if they kept 
rather close to type. Then the 
battle-cry was: “Use a drawn let- 
ter if you wish, but keep it simple, 
and not too far away from the 
simplicity and readability of type.” 

Gradually, a third stage was 
reached. The advertiser began to 
see that some extraordinarily in- 
teresting effects could be secured 
by means of hand-drawn letter- 
ing which deliberately set out to 
carry the atmosphere of the prod- 
uct or the message of the headline 
itself. Now the last barrier was 
down, and artists could work 
without the old-time handicap. 

There are a number of reasons 
why this license works out bene- 
ficially for the advertiser. Some 
of the more important virtues of 
the decorative, pictorial, hand- 
drawn headline, are: 

(1) They put action into the 
statement. 

(2) They give visual interest 
to prosaic or commonplace 
phrases. 

(3) They 
of the copy. 

(4) They often visualize an 
idea—such as speed, for example. 

(5) They can become a trade- 
mark feature where continuity in 
a campaign is desirable. 

(6) They dominate, because 
of the contrast with “straight type 
displays.” 

(7) They give a statement in- 
dividuality. 

(8) They create or assist in 
sustaining definite atmosphere. 

(9) They make reading of the 
headline practically certain. 

A great railway system operat- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest, es- 
tablishes a new crack train. It is 
named “The Oriental Limited,” 


can echo the spirit 
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and for months and years to come, 
this name must “stand out”; must 
“catch the eye,” and must be asso- 


ciated with a certain service and 
certain destinations. In plain type 
or conventional letters, the spell- 
ing out of the name would not 
be particularly striking; but as 
drawn by an artist, 


in a style 





address Great Northern Rail- 
way offices. 
M. M. Hubbert, General Estern Passenger Agent, 
816 Langnere Eide. <Sad Gireet snd Bresdwap, 


canal Co 
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GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


Route of the NEW Oriental Limited 
Finest train to Pacific Nortirwest 




















LETTERING INTERPRETS THE HEAD—THE 
ILLUSTRATION 1S NOT NECESSARY 


characteristic of the Orient, it at 
once becomes vividly picturesque, 
appealing. Without any illustra- 
tion in an all-type advertisement, 
the display headline would sup- 
ply the pictorial needs. 

In time, this name-plate letter- 
ing will become a_ standardized 
and accepted display, always close- 
ly allied with the special train 
and the advertiser. 

A prominent hat manufactur- 
ing concern puts out a _ leader 
known as “The Mandarin.” By 
the same pracess of an Oriental- 
ized letter, eleven letters become 
a picture. 

The name “Norris” is hand- 
lettered for the well-known candy 
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house, and something in its frills 
and furbelows at once suggests 
sweetmeats. Without anything 
else on the page, those letters 
would manage to say, to anyone 
with any imagination at all: 
“Candy. ” 

We came upon two words, hand- 
drawn, in an advertiseme: it, 
“Health” and “Sickness,” and it 
was really astonishing to find 
that the artist had brought both 
of these words to life by using 
his imagination. The word 
“Health” was sturdy, vigorous, 
up-standing, it held its head high, 
as it were. The word “Sickness.” 
on the other hand, looked wilted, 
ill, anemic. These were pictorial 
letters of the most impressive 
kind. 

The flowing script of “Heir- 
loom Plate” leaves never a doubt 
as to the suggestion of silver. 
For the letters are of the kind and 
character that would be engraved 
on a very handsome piece of 
silver. 

The lettering of the name, “Old 
English Wax” in Old English 
immediately gives the trade-mark 
display the correct individuality 
and a pictorial influence. 

A manufacturer of glue makes 
display lettering which is so 
sticky that it might almost adhere 
to your fingers if you touched it. 

More and more care should be 
taken in the selection and de- 
signing of special display head- 
lines and captions. Inappropriate 
things are drawn, because of lack 
of knowledge. To put heavy, mas- 
sive black lettering, —square- 
shouldered and burly, in an ad- 
vertisement for laces, for toilet 
soap, for perfumes, . would be 
every bit as inconsistent as to 
put bathroom linoleum in a ball- 
room, 

On the other hand, it would be 
equally inappropriate to put del- 
icate, aesthetic lettering on an 
advertisement. for lathes, produc- 
tion machinery, and_ kindred 
products. There should be — 
pathy, always, between headline 
character and the character of the 
thing advertised: 

Placing headline words out of 
proper alignment has been found 
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Ye have moved to Greenwich: 
THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
ROYAL 
CHILDREN’S VOGUE 
VOGUE PATTERN BOOK 


ANNOUNCE 


The transfer of their executive and 
publishing offices to the Administra- 
tion Building of the Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc.,.Greenwich, Conn. 
The circulation, accounting, purchas- 
ing, make-up, research, and pattern- 
factory departments are included in 
the transfer. The editorial and adver- 
tising departments remain at their 
present offices in New York. 


All departments may be reached by telephone 
through the New York Office 
VANDERBILT 2400 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
19 West 44th St., New York 


Greenwich, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BOSTON CHICAGO 
¢= 
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to provide peculiarly potent em- 
phasis, when such emphasis is 
necessary. “See your coal bills 
drop!” is a typical example, with 
the word “drop,” lettered in a 
different style, and allowed to 
slump down from the main line. 
And how astonishingly effective it 
is! 

A headline which had to do 
with balloon tires was so lettered 
that the words gave the appear- 
ance of being buoyant, of floating 
in space. They fairly danced on 
the page. On the other hand, a 
headline which said: “Keep close 
to earth in your buying,” pic- 
tured the letters as being very 
squat, as they rested heavily on 
a common base. The idea of the 
headline was really pictured in 
the manner of its lettered pres- 
entation. 

The line of lettering formed of 
a material is now an old story. 
These are common forms. The 
more modern idea is to give 


phrases animation and life by the 
spacing; the build; 


the contour; 
the alignment, and the individ- 
uality of shape. 

“Does this scene interest you?” 
asks a headline, and the letters 
dance their way from white paper, 
right into a halftone, until the 
final word is actually embedded in 
the photographic panorama. 

An advertiser, profiting by a 
certain article that appeared in 
PrinTERS’ INK several years ago, 
wherein the phrase was used: 
“Giving wings to words,” attached 
delicate ghostly wings to each let- 
ter and sent them fluttering 
across the top of a most astonish- 
ing display. 

In order to direct attention to 
a coupon at the bottom of an 
advertisement, a certain remark- 
able composition allowed the let- 
ters of the headline to tumble 
haphazard, down through  illus- 
trations and body text, to the 
terminal station, the coupon. The 
eye was automatically led to this 
part of the advertisement with 
unerring directness. 

And the direct opposite was ob- 
tained by starting a caption at 
the bottom of the page and step- 
ping it gradually up to the top, 
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where a secondary phrase was 
emblazoned. It was an advertise- 
ment encouraging young men to 
travel the perhaps arduous road 
of study, in order to win ultimat: 
success, and little clambering, 
climbing figures were making 
their way up these stolid letters, 
in an eager attempt to reach the 
top. 

“Slowly sinking!” was one dra- 
matic headline. The letters were 
so drawn that they seemed to be 
half submerged in a tide of water, 
yet they were easily read. 

We have seen the one word 
“rheumatism” so cleverly hand- 
lettered that it was positively 
painful to look upon; gnarled and 
twisted and bent out of shape, 
and giving one an uncomfortable 
impression of the real thing. 

“Straight as an arrow this mes- 
sage goes!” rang the business- 
like headline of another adver- 
tisement. By sharpening the line 
down at one end, and pitching it 
slightly, the suggestion was suc- 
cessfully visualized of the very 
words gyrating through space at 
terrific speed, and headed in a 
given direction—in this case, at 
a block of type beneath it. 

A headline which told of build- 
ing operations managed to so pile 
up the individual letters, that they 
formed the living theme of the 
topic they described. 

That the average eye is in- 
tensely interested in such experi- 
ments, is not to be doubted for 
a moment. 


Say what you will, this age is © 


attracted to innovations, to ex- 
periments, to sincere desires to 
get away from fixed forms and 
ancient traditions. People are will- 
ing to forgive that which is ad- 
mittedly exaggerated or eccentric. 
They pay homage to marked 
originality. 

Anything is possible with the 
modern headline, and that it 
should convey, pictorially, a hint 
of the story it is telling, simply 
adds another attraction to the ad- 
vertisement. But the letterers who 
specialize in the work look upon 
their tasks from an_ illustrative 
viewpoint. Type becomes in every 
sense pictorial. 
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336,000 times around 
the world last year 


Last year the 105,046 trolley 
cars and 46,300 motor buses 
in the United States covered a 
total of about 8,400,000,000 
miles—336,o0o0 times the distance 
around the world. 

The trolley cars and motor 
buses comprise the “short 
haul” transportation field. 
Companies operating these 
carriers will spend $402,000,000 
this year for equipment, main- 
tenance materials and supplies. 

Of the $262,000,000 the 
electric railways will spend this 
year, $150,000,000 goes for im- 
provements and expansion 
and $112,000,000goes for main- 
tenance materials. 

Of the $140,000,000 the bus 
industry spends this year, 
$40,000,000 goes for new buses, 
$65,000,000 pays repair costs 
and $35,000,000 buys fuel and 
lubricants. 

The more-than-6,000readers 
of Electric Railway Journal are 
the men who direct policies 


and purchases for 99 per cent 
of the electric railway mileage 
in this country. 

The 6,800 bus owners, bus 
operators, body builders and 
bus and accessory manufactur- 
ers who read Bus Transporta- 
tion control the bulk of the 
bus industry’s buying power. 

Advertisements in these two 
publications are the strongest 
printed salesmen you can send 
into the $402,000,000 “short 
haul” transportation market. 

2 
Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 


lications is the working tool and _ buying 
guide of the executive who buys in the fiel 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 
Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 
Electricity. 
Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 
Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age. 
Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 
Transportation. 
Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 
can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
pean Edition), Chemica! & Metallurgical 
Engineering. 
Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL % BUS TRANSPORTATION 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Can an advertiser 
capture a market 


through a single group? 


ERHAPS the desire to 
organize is _ instinctive. 
Certainly it seems to be in 
small boys. Where is there a 
boy who doesn’t want to be- 
long to a gang, to build a 
shack, and have a “club”? 
But, whether instinctive or 
not, today is the age of organi- 
zation. Labor is organized. 


Business is organized. Agricul- © 


ture is organizing. 
Even advertising agencies 
have the Four A’s. 
Everywhere we see the auto- 


matic grouping together of men 
with common ends to achieve, 
and common methods of achiev- 
ing them. 

It pays the advertiser, wher- 
ever possible, to make a study 


of these groupings. Through 
them he can reduce his selling 
costs. 

In the past, advertisers have 
found it difficult to analyze a 
so-called market, a market 
composed of widely diversified 
and separated people and in- 
terests, whose only point in 
common is that they are all lo- 
cated in the same geographical 
area. Advertisers have always 
had difficulty in ascertaining 
the average reading and buying 
habits, the average prospect 
and the best way to sell him. 

But it is easy to learn the 
motives and habits of a homo- 
geneous group, a group com- 


posed of men who have joined 
together because of their com- 
mon aims and ambitions. It is 
easy to find out their reading 
habits, their buying habits. And 
it is easy to tie up your name 
and product with their hopes 
and ideals. 


The dominant group in the 
New York farm market 


One group very easy to an- 
alyze and very easy to reach 
with a selling message is the 
great body of farmers who be- 
long to the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association. The 
League is the only co-operative 
association marketing milk. It 
is the largest distributor of 
milk in all history. 

Seventy thousand farmers 
belong to the League. They 
have the same hopes and ambi- 
tions. They have the same be- 
lief in the future of the farmer 
through cooperative marketing. 
They have the same faith in 
the League. In it they have in- 
vested years of time and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

These farmers, a_ closely 
knit unit, are the most progres- 
sive farmers in the New York 
territory. They are the leaders 
in their respective communities. 
As they buy, so buy their 
neighbors. 

It is these men—the members 
of the great cooperative dairy 
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group—that the advertiser 
should first consider when ad- 
vertising in the New York 
farm territory. He can study 
this group. He can sell his 
goods to it economically and 
eficiently. Through it, he can 
capture practically the entire 
market. 


How to sell this group 


The most effective way to 
reach these men-most-worth- 
your-while is through the 
Dairymen’s League News, the 
largest agricultural paper in 
the world owned and controlled 
by its readers. Through the 
News you reach all of them, the 
cream of the entire market. 
You reach them without paying 
for a lot of passive circula- 
tion, circulation of questionable 
value. You reach them as a 
supporter of their organization. 
You reach them in the most 
forceful way possible—through 
the paper they own, their fa- 
vorite farm paper, the paper 
eagerly awaited and carefully 
read. 

Those who have advertised 
in the News have discovered 
the truth of this. They have 
discovered that, with the 
formation of the Dairymen’s 
League the New York farm 
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market changed —it changed 
its business habits, its reading 
habits, its buying habits. These 
advertisers have found the most 
efficient way to capture the 
New York farm market today 
is through the News. They 
have increased the size of their 
contracts in the News again 
and again. 

Let us send you a most in- 
teresting booklet. It tells you 
the story of the great develop- 
ment in the New York farm 
market. It gives you the his- 
tory of the Dairymen’s League. 
It shows you the feelings of 
70,000 farmers. It explains 
why more and more advertisers 


‘are selecting the News as the 


best medium in the New York 
farm market, why the News 
in every month this year has 
broken all advertising lineage 
records. 

Clip the coupon today. In- 
vestigate ! 








Gentlemen: 


Dairymen’s League.” 


Name 








Dairymen’s League News, 120 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet, “The Dramatic Story of the 
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WANT AOS 
Taken Here 





The Drug Store is part 
of the organization! 


One hundred sixty-nine drug stores in New Orleans are agencies 
for receiving “want-ads” for The Times-Picayune. 

The pulling power of The Times-Picayune and the overwhelming 
preference shown for it by all classes of “want” advertisers are con- 
stantly impressed upon these druggists by incidents connected with 
their service as “want-ad” agents. 

To them, “dealer co-operation” is more than a phrase. They know 
without being reminded that it will be profitable for them to sell and 
feature products adequately advertised in The Times-Picayune. 

National advertisers will find it profitable to bear in mind the cor- 
dial relations, based upon long-standing business contact, mutually 
agreeable, existing in New Orleans between the druggists and The 
Times-Picayune. 


The Gimes- Picayune 
@{irmsT FoR THE sourH ip 


Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta by Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc.; in San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 











How Squibb Is Studying Window 
Display 


A Report on Some of Its Findings from Its Experiments 


An Interview by Charles G. Muller with 


Dr. F. H. Peck 


Chief, Promotion and Publicity, E. R. Squibb & Sons, and President, Window 
: Display Advertising Association 


N a roof adjoining the Hotel 

Astor in the centre of New 
York City’s theatre district glowed 
the animated Wrigley chewing 
gum sign that nightly reached 
thousands of passers-by. This 
widely known sign was said to 
pay a rental of $100,000 a year. 

On the street not far away 
was a drug store window that 
reached at least a quarter of 
those same thousands who saw the 
Wrigley sign. This window did 
not pay a quarter of the $100,000 
rental, As advertising it paid 
little and probably was not’ even 
considered an advertising asset. 

“But it could have been made 
to pay enormous dividends to its 
owners through its advertising 
values,” declares Dr. F. H. Peck, 
director of promotion and pub- 
licity for E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
“if the man who designed it had 
dramatized his material.” 

Dr. Peck, who also is president 
of the Window Display Adver- 
tising Association, which com- 
prises among its members manu- 
facturers the country over ‘who 
are interested in window display 
advertising for their dealers, has 
found that of all drug store ad- 
vertising, window display is the 
most important. 

“It bridges that great gulf of 
time and place between the mo- 
ment desire for possession has 
been created and the sale is made. 
Advertising creates the desire, but 
it may be days before the oppor- 
tunity comes to buy. With win- 
dow display a man sees, wants 
and buys. 

“Woolworth realized this, and 
his plan of working through ex- 
tensive window and counter dis- 
play built the Woolworth build- 
ig. But he didn’t build it with 
single dime sales. 


“He began with the simon-pure 
window display on the street. Into 
the window he put the maximum 
of attraction. A man stopped be- 
fore it, saw a hammer that he 
wanted and went inside to get it. 

“What happened then? Wool- 
worth had continued his window 
display plan, putting every single 
article he had for sale out where 
everyone could see it, and when 
the customer reached the hammer 
counter he found a hardware dis- 
play. He saw tacks, and not being 
sure whether he had _ enough, 
bought more. He saw some screws 
he needed, and he bought them. 
When they were wrapped up with 
his hammer, he had paid three 
dimes instead of the single one 
he had gone in to spend. Then 
the man started for the door. On 
the way he saw a display of waste 
paper baskets, and remembering 
his wife wanted one, he bought 
it. Before he got out of this store 
of continuous window display, he 
had bought sixty or seventy cents’ 
worth of merchandise. Wool- 
worth successfully bridged the gap 
between desire to buy and facility 
for purchase. 


A TEST DISPLAY AND ITS RESULTS 


“Two years ago we made up a 
window display showing a medi- 
cine cabinet with twelve different 
Squibb products, and to get ac- 
curate statistics over a wide field 
we selected ten New York drug 
stores in various sections and had 
the proprietors watch sales before 
we put in the window display. 
Then we put in our display and 
watched results. We found: 

“(1) That the increased sales 
of the twelve Squibb products 
were from 50 to 150 per cent. The 
average increase was 100 per cent! 

(2) That the increased sales of 
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all Squibb products, due to the 
display of the twelve selected ones, 
was from 25 to 150 per cent. The 
average increase was 38 per cent. 

“One of the ten stores previ- 
ously had sold one dozen tubes of 
tooth-paste weekly. In two days 
of this window display it sold 
three dozen and one. 

“But the most astonishing fig- 
ures we have gathered were on 
an experimental window display 
we made a few weeks ago in 
the Rugoff drug store at Broadway 
and Chambers Street, New York. 
Into this display we put much 
time and thought. We used for 
our display a dramatic picture of a 
young woman in the dentist’s chair 
with the dentist pointing out ‘The 
Danger Line—Where Teeth Meet 
Gums!’ one of our best slogans. 

“In one hour, from eleven to 
twelve A.M., by actual count, 


1,044 persons stopped and looked 
into the window! Multiplying this 
by sixteen, the active hours of 
the day would give us an approxi- 
mate total of 18,792 people who 
saw that display in a single work- 


ing day and yet this was not a 
shopping district. 

“The same exhibit in an upper 
Broadway drug store caused 95. 
per cent of those who passed by 
between seven and ten in the 
evening to stop and look. In 
Flushing, 80 per cent of the 
passers-by stopped to gaze. 

“That gives some idea of what 
can be done with proper window 
display, and brings me back to the 
drug store on Broadway that did 
not realize the tremendous adver- 
tising value of its window. In 
this particular window everything 
was done nicely. Bottles were 
shiny and the goods displayed 
were of the best. But shiny bot- 
tles and mere bulk of goods do 
not attract. People did not give 
the window any attention. If 
they did look into it, they were 
not attracted to buy. 

“The window needed drama. 
And because dramatic display re- 
quired thought and labor, this 
drug store, like so many others, 
was getting none ot the business 
that a dramatic display would 
have brought inside its doors. It 
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also needed attention to lighting, 
which I consider another great 
point in proper display. Simply 
then, there was not enough 
thought put into the dressing of 
the window. Here, in the centre 
of the city’s dramatic activity, was 
a man who could have had Broad- 
way’s thousands find drama in his 
window, and he did little to cul- 
tivate that fertile ground. 

“In one of the larger motion 
picture theatres a short distance 
from this store, I spent an entire 
Saturday night with the manager, 
one of the best known men in his 
field, while he prepared a feature 
picture for the Sunday opening. 
Here I found a staff of several 
scores, each paid from eight to 
fifty dollars a night, working on 
just the lighting effects for that 
film. They were trying every pos- 
sible combination of blue and red 
and green and yellow lights . to 
bring out the greatest possibili- 
ties of that picture. 


SETTING MUST TAKE PLACE OF 
MISSING ACTION 


“When asked if such extreme 
care was appreciated by the public, 
he replied: ‘We do this with every 
film, and the poorer the picture 
the harder we have to work over 
it. For if it lacks action we must 
make the lighting so fine that the 
lack of action will not be noted 
in the beauty of the presentation. 
We must make the best display 
possible.’ 

“This staff of men worked all 
through the night to make the 
maximum display. How many 
druggists put in an hour of sttidy 
to get the maximum display? 

_“The Negro porter may be the 
display man. He does as the boss 
tells him, and the boss works on 
one line. ‘Hey, Jim,’ he calls to 
his porter, ‘you’d better fix up the 
window,’ and after looking over 
his stock for a minute, he points 
to a pile of merchandise that hasn’t 
moved in weeks. ‘Put that stuff 
in the window and let’s get rid of 
it. It’s been a bugaboo ever since 
we got it.’ The bugaboo is dumped 
into the window, and maybe it 
sells—but mostly it doesn’t. 

“The drug store proprietor is 
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ing, FROM THE DATA BOOK OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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y EXCLUSIVE CONTRIBUTORS 
, 5—MAIN BOCHER 

e OTH in New York and in Paris, as well as 
y in the fashionable Continental resorts, 
Main Bocher has been one of the artists who 
e have represented Harper’s Bazar exclusively. 
His work has that simplicity which is the signifi- 


cant quality today of fashion itself. In fact, in 
its illustrations of fashions Harper’s Bazar sets 
; the mode just as it does in its advance news of 
: the smartest fashions. 


Harper's Bagar 


24 IN LONDON 50c 6 fr. IN-PARIS 
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not giving enough time and thought 
to his greatest advertising medium 
—his own store window. Re- 
cently we put on a display cam- 
paign. One day a phone call came 
from a man in Brooklyn whose 
window I was anxious to use. 
‘Why haven’t you sent me the 
display material?’ he asked. ‘My 
window is ready for it.’ 

“‘T have sent it,’ I told him, but 
he protested he had not received 
it. So I got in touch with our 
distribution manager, who showed 
me the man’s receipt for the ma- 
terial. When I called the man to 
say we had his receipt, he de- 
clared we had nothing of the sort, 
because he absolutely had not re- 
ceived the material. Instead of 
quibbling, I sent another batch 
over to him. 

“A few days later, he phoned 
again. ‘When am I going to get 
that advertising?’ he demanded 
again. Once more I heard his 
story, found that the distribu- 
tion manager had his second re- 
ceipt, and decided to send him an- 
other collection of advertising to 
see what would happen this time. 
He telephoned me a third time, 
and a fourth. The fifth time I 
called a halt, and ordered one of 
our traffic men to go to the man’s 
store and not to leave until he 
found out what the trouble was. 
I told him to search the cellar. 

“Two hours later I got the re- 
port. The five sets of display ma- 
terial were, as I expected, found 
in the cellar. 

“What did he say?’ I asked. 

“‘Nothing,’ reported the inves- 
tigator. ‘He just bawled out his 
Negro porter for putting them all 
in the cellar without telling him.’ 

“‘What did the porter say?’ I 
asked. 

“‘Oh, he said he had so many 
pictures of beautiful ladies that 
he couldn’t use any more.’ 

“This is probably a prize ex- 
ample of how little attention the 
average dealer pays to the all-im- 
portant window. It also shows 
how much waste there is in win- 
dow display advertising. When 
you consider that on the average 
Squibb pays from two to five dol- 
lars to get up a display for a 
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single window, and another one to 
two dollars to cover expenses to 
get it into the window, you see we 
must guard against waste. The 
display advertising department 
has a great responsibility.” 

Dr. Peck gave an instance of 
great waste that might well have 
been avoided in the advertising of 
a furnace jn the State of Mich- 
igan. A hardware dealer in one 
of the larger cities one day re- 
ceived display matter that included 
a papier mache representation of a 
furnace. There was much other 
matter connected with the display, 
and the merchant estimated that 
the lowest possible cost for it 
must have been fifty dollars. It 
happened that this advertising 
was from a rival of the company 
whose furnace the dealer handled, 
and therefore the advertising was 
of no value to the dealer. 


A VIOLATED SENSE OF THRIFT 


He felt, however, that it was 
too costly to throw away, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to the rival com- 
pany, saying he had no intention 
of selling that furnace. He sug- 
gested that because of the value of 
the material he be furnished with 
an address to which he might for- 
ward it so that it would do some 
good in the proper quarter. 

He received a reply from the 
president of the company, explain 
ing that the matter was entirely 
in the hands of the display adver 
tising department, that the depart 
ment had sent such a display to 
every hardware dealer in the 
United States, and that, there- 
fore, it might as well be destroyed. 

“Assuming that the dealer’s esti- 
mate of the material’s value was 
too high,” suggested Dr. Peck, 
“think how great was the waste 
from improper distribution, even 
if the material cost only twenty- 
five dollars or only ten!” 

Dr. Peck has conducted many 
other tests to determine as scien- 
tifically as possible how window 
and counter displays affect sales. 
The following two examples ar 
typical of these tests: 

(1) The product selected was 
a well-advertised tooth-paste, and 
the display used was a _ newly 
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If we had to display special 
49th State license’ plates 


....well, just stop a minute and think. 





UST supp all biles 
and trucks in The 49th State 
were required to carry. 49th 
State license plates. 
We'd need at least 569, 972 of 
these plates. 
° . A great many more, in 
fact, “for lots of cars have been 
bought by 49th State motorists 
since last November 1, when the 
total was 569,972. We know, for 
one thing, that there will be just 
about 160,000 new cars sold in 
The 49th State this year. 

It would keep the stamping ma- 
chines busy turning out 49th State 
license plates for these cars... . . 

Seriously, just try to imagine 
this fleet of rolling stock 
Think of the gasoline and oil 
needed to keep it in operation. 


14,249,300 Miles a Day 


Assume that each car averages 
25 miles a day .. . a conser- 
vative estimate. At that rate, 49th 
State speedometers are clicking off 
a daily total of 14,249,300 miles! 

That’s equal to more than 560 
trips around this world of ours. 


It takes a lot of ten-dollar cou- 
pon books to buy enough gasoline 
for this daily journey. 

And then there’s the matter of 
tires. 

49th State motorists require 
2,279,888 tires just to keep their 
cars in motion. . . (And 
that’s not counting spares.) 

Just remember that one St. 
Louis newspaper . . .. the 
greatest single sales influence in 
this entire market . . . is sell- 
ing cars, and selling tires, and 
selling gasoline and selling acces- 
sories throughout The 49th State. 
(No other newspaper, no maga- 
zine, even claims such influence 
in this district.) 


The Favorite Among Motorists 


The Globe-Democrat is the 
newspaper which best serves the 
motorist, not only with news, but 
also with advertising. A question- 
naire recently sent to one out of 
every three automobile owners in 
St. uis revealed that the Daily 
Globe-Democrat is read by more 
of these people than any other 
daily newspaper. 


SI. ous 
Globe-Democrat 


Largest Daily in the 49th State 


F. St. J. Richards, - - New York 
Guy S. Osborn, - 


oe eR o 3 « + +. Bat 
C. Geo. Krogness, + San Frangisco 


"Dorland Agency, Led., - - London 7 
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8 Genes is only one New York paper powerful 
enough to enable a manufacturer to come 
into this market quickly, dominantly, profitably 
and economically by using that one paper alone: 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 


It is bought by 46 out of every 100 people who 
buy any New York English language evening 
paper. It is read by 46 out of every 100 people 
who read any of these New York papers. It goes 
into 46 out of every 100 homes that any of these 
New York evening papers enter. 


The Evening Journal’s coverage of 46% of its 
field is more intensive than that of any other 


New York paper in any other field, morning, 
evening or Sunday. 


Bought by 641,171 men and women every day, it 
gives advertisers a reading public of far more than 
1,000,000. Among the readers of this paper 
alone there exists a greater sales potential than is 
offered by the total population of any but three of 
America’s largest cities. 


Plus the selling power of the largest evening 
circulation in America the Evening Journal 
affords a manufacturer a practical merchandising 
co-operation which comes closer to insuring a 
profit on every dollar of his advertising invest- 
ment than he can get anywhere else in America. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s greatest evening newspaper 
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adopted counter display container. 
A sales test was conducted in 
twenty drug stores for three weeks 
before this new container was 
used, to determine normal sales. 
A total of 155 tubes was sold. 

Then for another three weeks, 
in these same twenty drug stores, 
a sales test was conducted with 
the tooth-paste displayed in the 
counter display container. The 
total sales for these three weeks 
were 412 tubes of the dental paste. 

(2) The product selected was a 
medical preparation, an herb tea, 
the goods being by nature “slow 
sellers.” Checking first without 
using any display, a test in ten 
drug stores for three weeks 
showed twenty-six packages had 
been called for in the normal 
course of business. 

However, when a sales test was 
made with a counter display it 
proved that many persons wanted 
the product, but never just hap- 
pened to get around to ask for it. 
A test in these same stores for 
another three weeks showed .the 
surprising total of sixty-three 
packages sold over the counter, or 
a 142 per cent increase. 

“Consider then what can be 
done throughout the country,” said 
Dr. Peck in estimating the possi- 
bilities of store windows. “There 
are 92,796 drug store windows in 
the United States. Each is a pre- 
ferred space as to location. Each 
can appeal to from 4,464 passers-by 
every twelve-hour day in a small 
town to 42,060 in cities over 250,- 
000, not including the probable 
larger crowds in the evenings. 

“Think what that means to 
Squibb as a national advertiser! 

“Think what it can mean to the 
owner of each of the store. win- 
dows!” 


Joins United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Kenilworth H. Mathus has become as- 
sociated with the United Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Concord, 
N. H., as manager of its publicity depart- 
ment. He was formerly director of 
research and sales promotion of Daniel- 
son & Son, Providence, R. I., advertis- 
ing agency. Mr. Mathus also was at one 
time with the Providence Journal. More 
recently he has been with the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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Trade Slogans Should 
Have Defensive Value 





66 TRADE slogan or catch 

phrase too often serves 
only one purpose, that of adver- 
tising a manufacturer’s product 
in such a way that the cumulative 
effect of a thousand repetitions of 
the phrase will ultimately work 
out in an increased demand,” 
states a recent issue of “Com- 
merce Reports” of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“In addition,” it is pointed out, 
“the phrase should have a defen- 
sive value by identifying the 
product in a manner that would 
be recognized in the courts. Many 
slogans are so vague, because of 
alliterative form or plays on 
words, that they do not lay claim 
to any specific quality of the 
product. Consequently, when an 
infringement case is brought be- 
fore the courts, the slogan cannot 
be quoted as a mark of identifica- 
tion, and an elaborate and ex- 
pensive law case is the result. 
Sometimes, however, the descrip- 
tive phrase is so well selected that 
it serves defensive purposes as 
well as those of a sales campaign.” 





Auto Tipper Account for 
Simpson Agency 

The Auto Tipper Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufacturer of a device for tipping 
a motor car for better access beneath to 
mechanics, has placed its advertising 
account with the Simpson Advertising 
Company, also of St. Louis. Newspapers 
are being used. National magazines and 
business papers directed to the automo- 
tive trade will be used later. 





Milton Bradley Company 
Appoints Frohman Agency 


The Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., has appointed the Louis H. 
Frohman ‘Advertising Agency, New 
York, to direct the advertising of its 
juvenile books. Magazines and dealer 
helps will be used. 


R. M. Miller Joins Meinzinger 
Studios 





R. M. Miller, advertising manager of 
the Ternstedt Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, for the last three years, has re- 
signed. 
Meinzinger 
July 1. 


associated with 
Detroit, after 


e° will 
Studios, 
































Their Ears 
To The Ground! 


_INTELLIGENT citizens, both 
men and women, want to 
know what other parts of the 
country are thinking on 
political issues and candi- 

dates. The outstanding ques- 








tions on which the parties 
will make their stand must 
be settled according to the 
best interests of the nation 
as a whole. 

Voters of all parties now 
have their ears to the ground 
and require some reliable 
means of collecting and sift- 
ing public opinion. 

This The Digest gives 


every week. 


The Jiterary Digest 


is Public Opinion, 






the thoughts of the country, 
classified and arranged for 
quick and easy reading. It 
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st 


is a symposium of more than 
4,000 Newspapers, impartial 
and unbiased, reflecting all 
sides of all questions. Each 
newspaper comments on the 
news, giving the reaction for 
its own locality and its own 
political faith, and the sum of 
these utterances is public 
opinion. 

So faithfully has The 
Digest performed this work 
that it has the confidence of 
all. It is relied on by those in 
office and those seeking office. 
It is found in the clubs and 
convention rooms. In news- 
papers throughout the land it 
is clipped and quoted probably 








more often than any other pub- 
lication. And in 1,439,182" 
homes, representing the most 
desirable portions of the 
country’s electorate, it is 
eagerly awaited and thor- 
oughly read. 

The value of an advertis- 
ing medium lies in the kind of 
readers it has, and the way it 
holds their interest. 

Digest readers are alert, 
ageressive, successful people 
and to them The Digest is 
indispensable. 


*Average circulation of The 
Literary Digest for the 
first five months of 1924. 














King Arthur Started Something 


From Where We Sit It Looks as Though Merlin Must Have Had a 
Hand in Bringing Down the Conference Scourge on the 
Head of the Advertising Profession 


By D. Morris Jones 


;= Sidestep, the Get-from- 
under, the Fadeaway, the 
Alibi, the Fancy Duck, the Big 
Excuse, the Noiseless Out, are 
one and all simply synonyms for 
the best known word in the vo- 
cabulary of the advertising man. 

When Nennius and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth opened the bottle of 
what passed for Carter’s ink in 
the halcyon days, and wrote down 
the first edition of the story of 
King Arthur and his valiant 
knights, they gave us the original 
lowdown on the earliest recorded 
Conference. 

According to the good old Geoff 
and the truthful Nennius, the 
blame rests on the departed shoul- 
ders of Merlin, the king’s pet 
parlor magician. That bright lad 
had an idea he would spring a 


nifty on His Majesty on his forty- 


second birthday. After casting 
about for something novel in the 
way of razor strops and quick- 
detachable balloon type rubber 
heels, and finding all existing 
models unfitted for royalty, his 
fertile mind worked out the idea 
of making a brand new, double- 
action, folding oak table, with 
mahogany finish. 

So he gave orders to good old 
faithful Wook, Woodchopper-in- 
Ordinary to Arthur, to hie him- 
self to the private park of the 
Administration then in office, lo- 
cated in Caerleon, pick out a nice 
fat English Oak and exercise his 
seven- pound, balanced hickory 
handled Wisconsin Model axe on 
it. 

That was a fatal day for the 
business organizations of the 
world. It marked the beginning 
of a series of business evasions 
that have made the Goddess of 
Things As They Should Be hide 
her flaxen head in shame through- 
out the centuries since Arthur’s 
day. It puts Merlin in a bad 
light and probably accounts for 


the poor handling he has had at 
the hands of the _ vicarious 
historians. 

For old Wook took Merlin at 
his word, and not only threw a 
grandpop oak for a complete loss, 
but went further and built a 
latest model round table that was 
destined to give Grand Rapids 
a start in the right direction. 

Ostensibly Arthur’s Round 
Table was built to serve as a 
foundation for plain cooking. 
Actually it is best known to those 
in the know as the Babble 
Ground of the First Conference. 

The details of that First Con- 
ference are lost in the mists of a 
bygone day, but as an expert on 
conferences and by piecing to- 
gether the fragments of data 
found in Arthur’s last boarding 
house, we believe that it must have 
started after this fashion. 

Merlin, who was the Houdini 
of his time, as we have remarked 
before, and ‘who was making a fair 
sort of living do‘ng sleight-of- 
hand tricks for the populace, was 
pretty thick with Arthur, for 
whom he had acted as Campaign 
Manager when he was running for 
his job as King. 


HOW MERLIN GOT HIS BIG IDEA 


The day the Round Table was 
finished Merlin was sitting on the 
steps of the Branch Office of a 
prominent Armor Manufacturer, 
talking over the big day when 
Arthur pulled the cavalry sword 
from out the anvil, to the 
amazement of the people. Zoop, 
the third assistant beef jerker of 
the Court, approached them in the 
middle of their discourse, ‘and 
making the usual bend from the 
waist, announced that the great 
table was finished, and in fact, 
all set for a light luncheon of 
venison. 

The minute food was announced 
the King and Merlin found them- 
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ARTHUR 
McKEOGH 


HE rarest bird in the magazine 

business is a real go-getter editor. 
Whenever I see one my inclination 
is to give three rousing cheers and 
then immediately to try to get his 
name on the dotted line of a con- 
tract. 


The go-gettingest fellow I have seen 
in a long time is Arthur McKeogh. 
He was associate editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, and I first 
got a line on him through authors 
and artists with whom I was deal- 
ing. Every now and then something 
| §=. I wanted would be gone when I got 
PHOTO BY PIRIE MACDONALD there, and I would find that “that 
fellow McKeogh” had been in a couple of days before. 

I gave the three cheers and I signed Arthur on the dotted line. In the short time 
he has been with us he has performed one hundred per cent on everything I have 
asked him to do. Therefore, I have asked him to take over COSMOPOLITAN 
and help me to run it. The magazine has quite a bit of pep and personality 
already, but 1 think Arthur is going to add to that. 

It is an interesting fact that he was one of the officers of the Lost Battalion, but 
that’s the only lost cause in which he ever participated; and if you will 
remember, that one covered itself with about as much glory as a Battalion could 
carry comfortably. 
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selves very popular. From around 
the corners and from windows 
and doorways came a bunch of 
strapping big fellows, making as 
much noise ‘in their Harveyized 
outfits as a rolling mill working 
on overtime orders. 

The first one to clasp the hand 
of Arthur was Lancelot, a hearty 
feeder; and behind him came 
Gawain, the ancester of G’wan. 
Others in the group were Geraiut, 
Sir Clege, who shook a wicked 
lance, Sir Ector, who had rheuma- 
tism and was eighty years old 
and had all his teeth, Tristram, 
a rough boy whose father was 
King of Lyonnesse, the spud 
country, Sir Brastias and Sir 
Ulfius, and a lot of other boys 
who were always on call for food 
or fighting. 

Arthur got in the dining-room 
first and saw the Round Table. 
“Some Table” he remarked, look- 
ing at Merlin’s plateless engraving 
card, and acknowledging the gift 
with a playful smack across 
Merlin’s back with his pet sword. 
Then he picked out the best chair 
and announced that it was his 
for he was King and ace high 
in the decks of those good old 
days. 

At this point Merlin worked his 
way through the assembled tin- 
smiths and showed the King just 
how good he was with “the hand 
is quicker than the eye” stuff. 
“Con. Con. Con. Alibi. Alibi,” 
he crooned, fumbling with the 
sturdy oak table. And he folded 
it up without spilling a magazine 
or a morsel of tobacco, and re- 
marked: 

“This way, King. Let’s put it 
in the Board Room, where we 
can be alone.” And with that he 
gave the wink and the high sign of 
“higher” to Lancelot and Gawain 
and a couple of other executive 
members of the Fighting Staff 
and disappeared into the third 
door on the left, marked: “Do 
Not Disturb—Conference.” 

That’s the whole truth on the 
First Conference so far as this 
chronicler has been able to check 
it up. 

Nobody knows what went on in 
that Conference. Legend says 
that hearty laughter was heard 
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at intervals just about long enough 
to permit time for a good story 
to get over. 


FROM THE TELEPHONE OPERATOR'S 
MEMOIRS 


Even the memoirs of the tele- 
phone girl, Helen, don’t say much. 
Several significant paragraphs were 
found, however. One note makes 
mention that one Guinevere, who 
was by way of being Arthur’s 
lawful wedded wife, called the 
King on the phone at 3.22 P. M. 
and was much annoyed when told 
that the King was in Conference. 
The memoir notes that Guinevere 
“laughed hoarsely” and advised 
Helen to tell that to Sweeney as 
she was getting sick and tired of 
hearing it every time she called 
up, and furthermore, Helen could 
tell Arthur that Guinevere wouldn’t 
be home to dinner. 

Another note mentions that 
there was an urgent telephone 
call from one Ryence, the King 
of North Wales, who gave his 
number as “Camiliard 00.” “He 
said it was a personal matter,” 
notes the memoirs “and that it 
was necessary that he get the , 
King’s ear.” With delightful 
naivete Helen wrote, “that instead 
.of getting the King’s ear, His 
Majesty got Ryence’s goat,” be- 
cause he sent out word that he 
seldom opened on Kings. 

Arthur started something with 
his “Round Table.” His work 
was somewhat crude, it is true, 
but it established a precedent that 
has caused much gnashing of teeth 
and muttered imprecations on the 
part of those who want to see 
Him, only to be told that He is 
in Conference. 

The Conference has been care- 
fully nurtured and developed to 
its present high state of smooth 
working efficiency. It fills the gap 
as nothing else has ever done in 
modern business. It is a refuge 
and an out for the man who 
doesn’t want to be in. It is an 
excuse for everything from a nap 
to a ball game. fe reached a 
degree of wonderful perfection 
during the late war, especially on 
the side of Willum. The only 
trouble with Bill’s Conferences is 
that he usually held them by him- 
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self, for one refuses to believe 
that he got any direct hints on 
bashing the bounders from on 
High, as he claimed. 

As a rule a Conference requires 
two or more persons to consum- 
mate it, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. You don’t require any 
particular reason for calling one. 
You can confer with your staff 
upon any occasion. You can go 
into the silences with a client, or 
by yourself. -A Conference can 
spring into action instantly. The 
tinkle of a telephone bell or the 
voice of your switchboard operator 
announcing that Mr. Gubbock is 
calling, is considered a par ex- 
cuse for a solo Conference, es- 
pecially if Gubbock is someone 
you feel you can get along with- 
out listening to. The presenta- 
tion of a card by the office boy 
has long been looked upon with 
the utmost favor as entitling any 
member of the Associated Con- 
ferers Association, Unlimited, to 
discover instantly that he is in 
a Conference. 

Originally, when Conferences 
were first scientifically worked out, 
in the advertising business, only 
persons ranking above solicitors 
were eligible to attend them. And 
no one but a President, or in his 
absence, the Senior Vice-President, 
was authorized to call a Con- 
ference, or to enter into one as 
an individual, under the stress of 
the telephone or the calling card. 
But lately the whole Conference 
matter has deteriorated greatly. 
Copy writers and artists are just 
as likely to be in Conference 
when inquired for nowadays, as 
the owner of the business. 

The Conference is a great insti- 
tution. It saves tired brains from 
the strain of refusing an order, 
of explaining why the half-page 
advertisement got the left-hand 
position instead of a right-hand 
position. Where Arthur spent his 
knights at the round table we 
spend our days. It has been proved 
by charts and tables and graphs 
worked out by efficiency engineers, 
that if all the Conferences an- 
nounced as being held in any 


average given day, were laid end 
os end, they would reach from 
the 


corner of Broadway and 
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Forty-second Street to the grocery 
store window on Chitka Avenue 
in Kamchatka. And if all the 
persons who are announced to be 
in conference on any Thursday, 
between the hours of 2:30 P. M. 
and 4:55 P. M. in the city of 
New York, between Bowling 
Green and 57th Street, between 
the Rivers, were stood side by 
side, they would furnish a lying 
standing army big enough to elect 
a socialist president, and have 
enough men left over to supply 
all the transatlantic liners with 
stewards. 


A FACT THAT NOBODY WILL DENY 


The Conference is a great insti- 
tution. It may be hard on the 
man who wants to see you to 
discover that you are always in 
Conference. It may amaze him 
and weary him, trying to figure 
out how the same man can always 
be in Conference. He may have 
a sneaking suspicion that when you 
cry, “Conference” you really mean 
“Sidestep.” But whatever he 
figures or whatever his suspicions, 
he knows that when you are in 
“Conference” you are only enjoy- 
ing one of the inalienable rights 
of a free-born American citizen, 
and that there is nothing he can 
do about it—except try to catch 
you in the elevator when you are 
off your guard. 

Conference is a hard working 
horse and like all steady pullers 
he ‘s likely to be overworked now 
and then—mostly then. ; 

Some day some busy man is 
going to surprise the world by 
never being in a Conference when 
somebody calls on him in person 
or by telephone. And he is going 
to be visible, a living, breathing 
human being who will talk to you 
via the desk or over the phone. 
But when that day comes the 
waiting-room of many offices will 
be a gruesome sight. The re- 
ceivers at the other end of count- 
less telephone lines will be held 
in nerveless fingers—for the 
mortality reports for that day will 
contain the names of thousands 
of good men and true, who had 
expired from shock. } 

King Arthur started something. 
When are we going to finish it? 
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HE first issue of 
The Elks Magazine 
—June 1922-carried a 
back cover color page 


of CRANE COMPANY 


advertising. 


Since then CRANE 
COMPANY have used 
19 pages of space in 
this magazine. 
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given us greater material and visible support than any 
of the hundred and five magezines on our schedule. 


The cooperation of the executives 
is unexcelled and I know it is the soundest investment 
advertising that we have made. 





le GiRs 


“850,000 Identified Ci ion” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Oklahoma to harvest 
a golden wealth 


HE Oklahoma crop report just 
issued by the Government Agri- 
cultural Statistician predicts a large 
wheat crop of good quality. Oklahoma 
wheat was 82% on June 1, as compared 
to the 10-year average of 77%. This 
year’s production is placed at 43,930,- 
000 bushels, a 21% increase above 1923. 
Further, Oklahoma’s wheat condition of 
82 is 10% better than the United States’ 
wheat condition of 74; and Oklahoma’s 
forecasted increase in production is a 
7% greater increase than the expected 
increase for the entire country. 


Oklahoma is looking forward to another 
and more prosperous year. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is 
read by more than half the farmers in 
the Oklahoma wheat belt. 
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THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Naw York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco, 
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Sun-Maid Upholds the Right Arm 
of the Grocer 


This Gigantic Co-operative Raisin Marketing Association Is Turning 
Farmer’s Product through Present Distributive Channels 
with Profit to Farmer and Retailer 


By Ralph P. Merritt 


Managing Director, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association 


HE farmer and the grocer 
have much in common. Food 
is the life of the nation. The 
farmer is the producer of food, 
the grocer a necessary link in 
the chain of food distribution. 
The farmer and the grocer must 
understand each other’s problems 


a name to designate a distinct 
kind of organization or a crystal- 
lized method of selling. Co- 
operative marketing indicates the 
spirit and purpose in which pro- 
ducers come together to link pro- 
duction with distribution. Their 
spirit is to work together har- 


and both should 
work intelligently 
in joint service 
for themselves 
and the consum- 
ing public. 

On the one 
hand, feeding the 
nation cannot be 
done through 
charity on the 
part of the farmer 
or the grocer, 


and on the other. 


hand, it cannot 
be left to specu- 
lative and profi- 
teering markets. 
The best results 
are to be obtained 
when food sup- 
ply is adequate to 
meet demand and 





A $2,000,000 CAMPAIGN 
CoMING 


Pointing out one way of 
upholding the grocer’s right 
arm, Mr. Merritt says: 

“We are planning to spend 
for the year commencing 
July 1, 1924, the sum of 
$2,000,000 in advertising 
raisins, and this advertising 
campaign is being built with 
the idea of upholding the 
good right hand of the re- 
tailer and in selling not only 
raisins, but all other food 
products which are ingre- 
dients of raisin recipes pre- 
pared by seven foremost 
cooks of the United States. 


moniously and 
constructively, 
and their purpose 
is to create an 
orderly flow of 
their commodity 
into the channels 
of distribution. 
By projecting 
themselves into 
the field of dis- 
tribution through 
co-operative or- 
ganization farm- 
ers may properly 
derive benefits 
which I hope to 
describe later 
and these benefits, 
if properly ad- 
ministered, accrue 
not only to the 
farmer but to the 











prices are at 
sound and _ stabi- 
lized levels; when quality of the 
product is of the best and when 
confidence, good-will and fair 
dealing run through the chain 
irom producer to distributor to 
consumer, 

The newest factor in the chain 
of production and distribution is 
the co-operative marketing or- 
ganization of producers. Theré 
is much discussion of these or- 
ganizations and a_ corresponding 
amount of misunderstanding. 

Co-operative marketing is not 


From an outline of an address made 
on June 18 before the National Associa- 
tion gf Retail Grocers at Los Angeles. 
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distributor an d 
to the consuming 
public. Co-operative marketing. 
therefore, derives its power from 
the willingness of producers of 
similar types of products to join 
together in the administration of 
the sale of their commodity un- 
der management of their own 
choosing, under; methods _ best 
suited to the commodity in ques- 
tion, and for the purpose of 
creating an orderly and stabilized 
flow throughout the normal 
period of turnover of such a crop. 
But here the similarity between 
various types of organizations 
ceases, and each organization 
must be tested by the definition 
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before it is determined whether or 
not such organization contributes 
to the welfare of the producer and 
the consuming public. 

The Sun-Maid organization 
was created some twelve years 
ago as the California Associated 
Raisin Company, and the type of 
organization created was the 
best of its kind then known. The 
success of the first years of its 
life was partially the success of 
co-operative distribution and 
was supplemented by the rise of 
inclining markets prevailing under 
war conditions. 

Nothing could have been more 
disastrous, however, to this or 
any other industry than the 
enormous temporary profits of 
1920 resulting from abnormal 
demand for other than food 
uses of raisins and killing estab- 
lished food markets. 

In 1917 there were approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres planted to 
raisins. At the present time each 
acre has taken two more acres 
into partnership and the 300,000 
acres now planted and which at 
this point has been permanently 
checked, in 1926 may produce 
300,000 tons of raisins. 

Without the Sun-Maid organi- 
zation these raisins cannot be con- 
sumed, but a continuation of the 
successful administration of Sun- 
Maid plans predicts conclusively 
the total use of 300,000 tons of 
raisins by 1926. Supply will 
meet demand upon fair levels of 
prices because the channels of 
converted products of syrup, pie 
fruit and industrial uses will ade- 
quately consume the margin be- 
tween food uses and total produc- 


tion. 

Late in 1922 it became clear 
that the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers could not continue with 
its old organization which was 
not in step with recent agricul- 
tural legislation on co-operative 
marketing, because of the lack of 
adequate working capital, and be- 
cause of the unsound contract 
with growers guaranteeing them 
a fixed price upon delivery. The 
old management, the board of di- 
rectors and members of the or- 
ganization joined unanimously in 
creating the present management 
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which developed a new contract, 
adequate financing and sound 
legal background. 

From a merchandising point of 
view the result has been that 
when the Association is in con- 
trol of the raisin market, prices 
are stabilized, the consumer is 
protected by the best quality, and 
at a price level in keeping with the 
times and a relative value to other 
food commodities. In this way 
the merchandiser, jobber and re- 
tailer are fully protected, specu- 
lative profits and losses have been 
removed, and in their place has 
come a full assurance that the 
handling of raisins by the whole- 
saler and-the retailer is at all 
times profitable and markets in- 
creasing every month. 


MAXIMUM TONNAGE HAS BEEN 
DOUBLED 


The result has been that during 
the past five months the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers have sold, 
packed and shipped double the 
maximum tonnage of raisins 
ever sold, packed and shipped in 
a similar period of the industry. 
These raisins have moved into 
consumption promptly and with 
profitable handling by the trade, 
and the present rate of annual 
consumption exceeds any rate 
heretofore by 60,000 tons. 

But this is only the first step 
in developing what will eventu- 
ally be a uniyersal recognition of 
the use of raisins as a _ year- 
round food of nutritious and 
delicious character among con- 
sumers in all parts of the country 
and of all types of income. 

In the long view profitable and 
expanding markets are stable 
markets backed by increasing de- 
mands. Frightened markets are 
never buying markets. To meet 
our problems and the grocers’ of 
expanding business, we recognize 
fully first the values of the chan- 
nels of flow from our sales 
organization through the jobber 
and retailer. 

In doing business with this ad- 
ministration of Sun-Maid, the 
jobber and retailer support that 
type of co- operative distribution 
which believes in the value of the 
established channels of distribu- 
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Mashroom Growth? 
Hardly! 


Nothing new about the supremacy of the Chicago 
Evening American over Chicago’s second evening news- 
paper (the Chicago Daily News). This supremacy over 
the second evening newspaper becomes more pronounced, 
month by month; year in and year out. Figures tell 
the story; 








JANUARY 

1922 Chicago Evening American leads Chicage Daily News 13,991 

1923 Chicago Evening American leads Chicage Daily News 27,827 

1924 Chicage Evening American leads Chicage Daily News 29,089 

FEBRUARY 

1922 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 27,318 
1923 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 29,601 
1924 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 41,052 


MARCH 


1922 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily ‘News 22,629 
1923 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 23,868 
1924 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 42,740 


APRIL 
1922 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 18,549 
1923 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 25,849 
1924 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 55,908 
MAY 
1922 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 13,524 
1923 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 16,560 
1924 Chicago Evening American leads Chicago Daily News 69,154 


EVENING 
A Good Newspaper 
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tion which render a_ necessary 
service. 

Sun-Maid is not going direct to 
the consumer nor will it otherwise 
destroy the accepted methods of 
sound _ distribution. Secondly, 
supply must not exceed demand 
on the one hand and producers 
must not destroy their proper 
product on the other. The bal- 
ance is restored, not by ruthless 
waste and destruction of  sur- 
pluses, but by the development of 
converted products, a function 
which only a co-operative in con- 
trol of the commodity can accom- 
plish. This we have done, and 
the balance this year is restored 
and the millstone of surpluses— 
so far as the trade is concerned 
—is taken from their neck. This 
is sound merchandising from our 
point of view. 

As demand increases for raisins 
as food—as it will each year— 
the margin of converted tonnage 
will correspondingly decline. But 
the balance will always exist 


and in the third place prices must 
be upon competitive levels which 


warrant increasing consumption. 

Raisins are cheap now. There 
is no occasion for them to be 
cheaper, but. never should they be 
enough higher to throttle de- 
mand and curtail consumption. 
The farmer needs more return 
for his product but the way to 
get such return in raisins is to 
maintain fair values through 
balancing supply against demand 
and increasing the savings in his 
own cost of production and in 
the operation of his co-operative 
agency. 

Therefore let us see how the 
Sun-Maid picture should be 
properly drawn. 

We have at times seen pictures 
of a great trust organized to 
boost prices, dealing ruthlessly 
with the pubiic and with the 
trade. 

This has never been an accur- 
ate picture of the facts, and to- 
day the exact contrary is true. 
The raisin industry is centred 
in California and 90 per cent of 
the growers belong to the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers. Growers 
must belong to such an organi- 
zation to obtain distribution of 
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their expanding production. Price 
fixing is purely an incident to 
stabilize merchandise in creating 
an orderly flow. 

The Sun-Maid sales organiza- 
tion has been developed to ren- 
der greater service to the trade. 
In place of brokers we use our 
own nineteen division offices 
throughout the United States and 
Canada to work closer with th« 
wholesaler and the retailer. No 
other dried-fruit organization 
could attempt this program of 
developing new markets and ren 
dering greater service to its 
buyers. Our salesmen are ser- 
vice men covering the needs of 
the jobber, seeing that shipments 
arrive promptly and in the form 
ordered, visiting the retailer, en- 
couraging further use of raisins 
by trimming windows, offering 
suggestions and obtaining con- 
tacts with the various new outlets. 


HOW BUYERS ARE PROTECTED 


No buyer of Sun-Maid raisins 
need fear losses when orders are 
placed to meet current needs. 
No buyer need fear declining 
consumption, since through our 
sales and advertising work raisins 
are a year-round seller instead 
of a holiday dainty. No buyer 
need fear losses through inferior 
stock, since we maintain the 
quality of Sun-Maid in the face 
of all difficulties. The 1923 crop 
produced a large tonnage of 
raisins that were sanded or other- 
wise defective, and this entire 
tonnage was taken off the food 
market by the Association, 
though other handlers of raisins 
have distributed every pound of 
raisins they have received from 
independent growers without re- 
gard to defects in quality. No 
buyer, therefore, need fear that 
the consumer will not receive in 
a Sun-Maid package the best of 
the crop that the year produces. 

We have even gone one step 
further, and beginning July 1 
we will also stand behind Sun- 
Maid raisins against infestation 
in the hands of the jobber and 
the retailer. Infestation may oc- 
cur sometimes due to weather 
conditions or contact with other 
infested goods, and in order to 
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Economy! 


“From the advertisers’ standpoint 
THE WorLD has been the greatest 
single influence for lower rates in 
New York. Pulitzer always was a 
great believer in heavy traffic—both 
circulation and advertising—and 
passed on to reader and advertiser 
nearly all of the economies he could 
effect by reason of greatest efficien- 
ciesin production. THE WORLD rates 
have always been lower than the 
average in other cities.” 


—Jason Rogers in 
“The Advertisers’ Weekly” 


Matters Burnping = PULITZER BUILDING GmNPRAL MoTors BUILDING 
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Mr. B. Ae Collins, 

Bational Advertising Manager 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
City. 


Dear Mr. Collins:- 


It may interest you to know that the advertising we nave 
been running in your paper ou our Household Painting Guide 
hes attracted considerable attention to this plan. The 
interest has been from widespread sections of the city and from 
outlying towns. 


The response indicates the general esteem in whicn your 
paper is held by its readers. Such an attitude is certain to 
result advantageously to the advertiser in your cvlums. 


Our dealers whose names we have been listing are entin- 
siastic about the perati thus a them. They believe 
that Plain Dealer advertising adds to the prestige of products 
they carry, and helps to identify their stores in an important 
way with Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes. 





In Cleveland-we have been using The Plain Dealer exclu- 
sively, and are satisfied that we made no mistake in our selection 


The thousands of home owners who read fhe Plain Dealer 
constitute a great market for our products and are inveriably the 
most worth-while customers of our dealers. 

One ‘realises the latent power of The Plain Dealer to the 
fullest extent, only when one advertises in it. And thie very 
fact is predicated on the paper being firet of all built uve 
editorial lines that give 100% reader value. 

Youre very traly, 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


C.M-Lemperly/ EFM Director of Publicity. 


J. B. WOODWAR 
110 E. 42nd st., . & 
New York 
WOODWARD « 
350 N. Mich, Phy a 
é 


ONE ‘Medium ~ONE ALC 








Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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NGses One PlainDealer 
ely in Northern Ohio 


Here is just another example of a nationally-known 
leader in its line recognizing “The Plain Dealer 
ALONE Will Sell It” in this great, prosperous 
Northern Ohio market. 


Sherwin-Williams is just one of several hundred 
advertisers who use The Plain Dealer EXCLU- 
SIVELY to sell their goods. All these great mer- 
chandisers know The Plain Dealer has the BUYERS! 


Of the hundreds of advertisers who use Cleveland 
newspapers to sell Northern Ohio, besides those who 
use The Plain Dealer ALONE, most of the others 
use it for part of their appropriation. They realize 
that this market cannot be covered without the use of 
the greatest force in tt. 


That’s why The Plain Dealer regularly 
carries as much National advertising as ALL 
other Cleveland newspapers COMBINED! 


It is also a good reason why The Plain Dealer shows 
a GAIN of over 90,000 lines this year so far, com- 
pletely overshadowing the gain of any other Cleve- 
land newspaper. 

This great Northern Ohio market is ready—waiting 


to be tapped. There’s no time like the present—and 
there’s no other newspaper reaches its Buying Power. 





R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


742 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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emphasize the high quality of 
Sun-Maid raisins and the desire 
of a co-operative marketing or- 
ganization to work with its dis- 
tributing channels, we will replace 
on the shelves any stock which 
weather or other conditions have 
caused to deteriorate through in- 
festation. 

Finally, every retailer handling 
raisins can figure not only the 
profits in handling raisins him- 
self, but also due to the adver- 
tising campaigns of this year and 
last year emphasizing the use of 
raisins in making “common foods 
uncommonly good,” will find that 
raisins sell flour, butter, eggs, 
spices, milk and other food 
products. Thus raisins create ad- 


ditional income through the ex- 
pansion of the buyer’s demand. 


A POLICY OF FAIR DEALING 


In our merchandising wopera- 
tions we have attempted always 
to practice fair dealing for those 
who handle our product. At 
times the necessity of expanding 
markets for the producer has for 
the moment seemed to work at 
cross purposes with the protec- 
tive policies of certain phases of 
the trade. A year ago this hap- 
pened on the Pacific Coast among 
certain retailers and wholesalers 
by the action of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers in extending 
their markets to meet carload 
purchases of certain chain stores. 
We are very happy that at this 
time that problem has entirely 
disappeared. 

If the farmer is to find broader 
markets for his product such 
action must always be taken with 
careful recognition of the rights 
and interests of the distributors, 
and we have endeavored always 
to bear these facts in mind 
and I trust that never will there 
be a. difference of opinion be- 
tween our organization and the 
National Retail Grocers Associ- 
ation. 

We are planning to spend for 
the year commencing July 1, 
1924, the sum of $2,000,000 in ad- 
vertising raisins, and this adver- 
tising campaign is being built 
with the idea of upholding the 
good right hand of the retailer 
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and in selling not only raisins but 
all other food products which are 
ingredients of raisin recipes pre- 
pared by seven foremost cooks 
of the United States whose ap- 
peal to the housewife will be 
spread upon the pages of 
national advertising mediums in 
every month of the year. In our 
campaign for a standing order 
for raisin bread, we tie the con- 
sumer to the store. We are care- 
fully picking our salesmen. We 
want to make these Sun-Maid 
salesmen good business counselors 
who are welcomed by every 
grocer because they bring service 
and. improvements of profits. 
The taking of an order will be a 
secondary consideration, and un- 
der no circumstances will an at- 
tempt be made to over-sell any 
grocer. Stocks will be examined, 
cartons reconditioned where neces- 
sary, displays made and windows 
trimmed when requested. Win- 
dows are to feature all products 
of the raisin recipes such as 
flour, sugar, spices, lard, eggs, in 
building raisin sales: The best 
method of selling and featuring 
merchandise can be had from the 
Sun-Maid salesman for the ask- 
ing and in this we believe that 
we have a partnership with the 
retailer working toward mutual 
success and increase of business. 


Heads Alabama Press 
Association 


W. R. Jordan, of the Huntsville, Ala., 
Star, was elected president of the Ala- 
bama Press Association at its fifty-third 
annual meeting which was held recently 
at Florence. He succeeds F. G. Stephens, 
of the Oneonta Southern Democrat. 

L. S. Benson, of the Scottsboro, Pro- 
gressive Age, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; J. C. McLendon, of the Luverne 
Journal, second vice-president; Marcy B. 
Darnall, of the Florence Herald, third 
vice-president, and F. W. Stanley, of the 
Greenville Advocate, secretary-treasurer. 


Start Los Angeles Direct-Mail 
Service 


The Grocers’ Press has been formed 
at Los Angeles to conduct a printing 
and advertising business for the food 
industry. H. stico, formerly sales 
manager for the Chaffee Stores, a chain 
of Los Angeles groceries, is president, 
and F. Metcalfe, formerly sales 
manager, Pacific Coast Biscuit Com- 
pany, is secretary. 
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A name that inspires respect 
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JAMES BUTLER, INC. 
“Home News” 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
“The General Chemical Bulletin” 
THE SPORTING GOODS SALESMAN 
“The Sporting Goods Salesman” 
THE UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
“The United Shield” 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
*¢ Bulletin ” 
NEW YORK TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
“ Bulletin ”’ 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON-PARTISAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 
“ League of Nations Herald” 


NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES 
“ National Travelers Aid Bulletin” 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Eighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 


VERSATILITY: “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 
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By James 


T is now nearly twenty-five 
years since my friend William 
Thomson, having arrived in this 
country from Edinburgh, looking 
for an opportunity, found one in 
copyrighting the Bible. 

“Mon! Mon! the claiverness of 
you Yankees!” said his admiring 
friends when he went back home 
to visit a little later. 

Every so often some highbrow 
deplores present-day neglect of 
the Bible. 

“Why, it’s the greatest selling 
book in the world!” says Thom- 
son. “What other book is adver- 
tised by being preached from two 
hundred thousand pulpits, every 
Sunday, and expounded to 20,000,- 
000 Sunday school scholars? 
hat did our boys want as soon 
as they came home from France? 
he Bible! The sale in 1919 was 
ecord-breaking, and we traced it 
direct to the ‘soldiers and sailors. 
very fellow who went overseas 
was given a New Testament, and 
when he got home he wanted to 
ead the rest of that book. 

“Not long ago I heard an ad- 
ertising man say that the sale of 
Mark Twain’s works had been in- 
reased amazingly by a single ad- 
ertisement with a peculiar appeal. 
hat do you suppose it was? 
hy, a Bible appeal! ‘He walked 
ith kings,’ was the theme. See 
Proverbs, Chapter 22, verse 29— 
Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business? he shall stand before 
kings.’ ” 

“Another advertising man want- 
d a mail-order appeal to sell 
Wells’ ‘Outline of History’ and 
found it in the Bible, tying Wells’ 
arrative to Bible stories that 
verybody knows.” 

For twenty-five years, Thomson 
as been a Bible reader and 
ooter, a walking encyclopedia of 
evised Scripture and a dangerous 


The Story of a Canny Scot Who 
B 


Enterprise Got 
for the Bible 


Copyrighted the American Standard 
ible 


H. Collins 


man to argue with. It was the 
American revised version that he 
copyrighted, now used. by many 
denominations, but not all. One 
denomination that still uses the 
King James version maintains that 
it is “more spiritual” than the re- 
vised. 

“Well, yes—but why did your 
own leader say so-and-so, and so- 
and-so?” asks Thomson, pointing 
to passages in that leader’s writ- 
ings taken from the revised ver- 
sion which is also known as the 
American Standard Bible. 


SOLD AS A REFERENCE WORK 


His personal “Who’s Who” of 
Bible readers includes hundreds 
of famous men and women who 
regularly read the Scriptures, and 
he himself turns to the Bible to 
settle modern problems, as a law- 
yer turns to his case books to set- 
tle a doubtful legal point. For 
example, take the question of 
wages—the Bible is full of refer- 
ences to that subject, and accounts 
of master and man arriving at a 
satisfactory understanding. All 
the business counsel and _ policy 
anybody can possibly want, more 
than the largest corporation can 
use, is found in Solomon’s Prov- 
erbs, Thomson says, and the mod- 
ern idea of service in business, the 
principle that “He profits most 
who serves most,” is simply carry- 
ing out the Bible spirit. 

Thomson adopted and copy- 
righted the American revised 
version when nobody else had the 
courage to do so, or the mission- 
ary energy to make it a success. 

The story really begins back in 
1872, when a British committee of 
Biblical scholars invited an Amer- 
ican committee to help them re- 
vise the Bible im the light of new 
manuscripts, new discoveries 
made by excavation, and new 
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methods of textual analysis. These 
committees worked thirteen years, 
without remuneration or even 
public recognition. Instead of in- 
corporating the American com- 
mittee’s work in the text of the 
revised Bible, however, the British 
committee published it separately, 
as an appendix, in what is now 
known as the British revised 
version. This was a great disap- 
pointment to the American schol- 
ars. So, when the British re- 
visers disbanded, the American 
committee kept together and con- 
tinued its work, with the purpose 
of making an American revised 
version. It was agreed, though, 
that the British version should 
have fourteen years in which to 
establish itself, and also that the 
American revisers would work to 
secure wide circulation for it. 

’ On the night in 1881 when the 
British or Anglo-American Re- 
vised Testament was published, 
the demand was so great that 
wagons stood three deep around 
the downtown New York block in 
which the new Scripture was to 
be issued at midnight. A reporter 
for the Chicago Tribune took the 
first copy actually given out, hur- 
ried to a telegraph office, and the 
whole text of the New Testament 
was wired to Chicago and pub- 
lished in that paper as news. 
There was intense interest every- 
where, for people were eager to 
see what changes the revisers had 
‘made in familiar passages. 

But this interest quickly died. 
The changes were not as many 
nor as radical as people had an- 
ticipated, the sale of the revised 
version fell off, and eventually the 
publisher who had undertaken the 
American distribution was glad to 
get rid of the remainder of his 
stock at ten cents on the dollar. 

Thus it happened that, when the 
American revision was ready for 
publication, after thirty years’ 
work by the committee, no pub- 
lisher could be found to under- 
take it. The revisers had labored 
in the belief that their work 
would be welcome and their ver- 
sion _given wide Circulation. But 
the Bible societies would not take 
the risk of publishing it, nor did 
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any religious society, demonina- 
tion or organization of any char- 
acter. The revisers had apparent- 
ly spent thirty years rearing a 
white elephant. 

Here is where private enter- 
prise stepped in. Thomson knew 
that a heavy initial investment in 
printing the book and years of 
missionary work on its behalf 
would ultimately give it the stand- 
ing the revisers had hoped for. 
It was he who won over his prin- 
cipals in Scotland, the Nelsons, 
publishers for several generations, 
When the first Thomas Nelson, 
founder of the house, decided to 
have a London branch, more than 
a century ago, he did a thing that 
sufficiently characterizes that fam- 
ily and its business—he put up his 
own building near St. Paul’s, 
using stone from a quarry near the 
battlefield of Bannockburn, where 
the Scots had given the English 
the worst drubbing of the border 
wars, something that would re- 
mind him of what was then a 
distinctly different nationality. 


THE FIRST ORDER 


No newspaper reporter waited 
for the first copy of the American 
revision, nor any _ bookseller’s 
wagon—the first actual order 
came from a Chicago bookseller, 
who took only a single copy in 
each style of binding. 

_ That was in 1901, up to which 
time no really fine Bibles had ever 
been printed in this country—all 
the Bibles printed on thin paper 
were imported from _ Great 
Britain. We did not make even 
the thin opaque paper known in 
the trade as “Bible,” much less the 
extremely thin “India” paper 
made in Great Britain and France. 
There was a “Bible war” on at the 
time, rival publishers underbid- 
ding each other in the American 
market. With this war in the 
authorized version, and the white 
elephant of the American revised 
version, Thomson set out to per- 
suade American, paper-makers to 
manufacture Bible paper for him, 
teach printers to print it, and hold 
his own with a full line of Scrip- 
ture, the old text and the new, in 
every size and binding, from the 
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E... is East 


On the same day. 
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And West is West 

And never the twain 

Shall meet” 

Wrote Kipling, 

But that Ay before 

We published the 

Circulation figures of 

The American Weekly Magazine. 










The distance from 
Atlantic to 

Pacific is no longer 
Even a mental 
Hazard. 


4,500,000 families 
In 48 states 

Buy it, read it 
And buy from it 
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THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with’ the 
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vest pocket edition to the pulpit 
Bible. There were many diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and it was 
largely through this canny Scot’s 
persistence and patience that a 
real Bible manufacturing industry 
was created in this country—we 
now make everything, down to 
India paper, as good as any that 
ever came from abroad. It has 
been wholly through his efforts 
and Bible knowledge that the re- 
vised version has been adopted by 
one denomination after another, 
and ‘approved by clergymen and 
scholars. 

Now the end of his copyright is 
in sight, and he is working on the 
problem of protecting the text, 
keeping the revised version pure 
when the copyright expires. 

In Great Britain, keeping the 
text of the Bible free from un- 
authorized changes has been con- 
sidered serious business since 
King James’ time. The author- 
ized version was prepared under 
that monarch’s direction, and its 
publication made a monopoly. 
Only three institutions in England 
are permitted to publish Bibles— 
Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties and the King’s printer. It is 
a punishable offence for anyone 
else to print a Bible, even the 
unchanged text of the authorized 
version. 

In this country, however, any- 
body may revise and publish the 
Bible, embodying therein his own 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Moreover, it has been done, and 
more than one sect has manipu- 
lated texts in accordance with its 
particular dogmas. The copy- 
righted American revision has 
thus far been protected against 
manipulators. 

After two years’ work, a way 
has been found to protect the text 
when the copyright expires. 
Friends of the revised version 
have formed the American Bible 
Foundation, and will work out 
some plan for taking over the 
copyright and protecting the text 
upon its expiration. Plans have 
already been made to distribute it 
free of charge. President Cool- 
idge is honorary head of the busi- 
ness men’s committee that will 
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have this work in hand. William 
Howard Taft is an honorary vice- 
president, and J. P. Morgan & Co. 
fiscal agents. 

While the American revisers 
worked without pay for thirty 
years, they had their hearts set on 
wide distribution of this Scrip- 
ture, which embodies many 
changes clarifying the text and 
bringing obsolete English down 
to date. But for twenty-five years, 
though the use of the book has 
steadily grown, no organization 
like the established Bible societies 
has been formed to spread the 
American Standard Bible. 

William Thomson has been its 
only Bible society. 

But he has been diligent, and 
now his once friendless book will 
soon stand before kings. 


Poor Richard Club Has 
Athletic Meet 


More than 150 members of the Poor 
Richard Club were entered in the vari- 
ous tournaments and athletic contests 
which formed part of its annual spring 
field day. The meet was held at the 
Philmont Country Club on June 17. The 
program was planned to test the skill of 
members in golf, tennis, baseball, quoits, 
horseshoe throwing and other sports. 

The big event of the day was the golf 
tournament for the Bartley J. Doyle 
Club Trophy. This was won by Frank 
L. Wood, who came through with a low 
net score of seventy-five. He had a 
handicap of twenty. Runner-up was 
Charles Asam, with Rowe Stewart in 
third place. Low gross honors went to 
Charles H. Boden. With a high score 
of 177 the club presented Robert Weeks 
with a gilded iron golf ball. 

In tennis the winner was Henry Dor- 
denbach. William Cummings was 
runner-up. 

George Beckenbaugh and C. W. Cran- 

mer topped the list in the quoit-pitching 
contest. Kenneth Bloomfield led the 
members who participated in a dart- 
throwing contest, while second place 
went to Charles Long. 
_ A. King Aitkin, chairman of the out- 
ing committee, was declared the cham- 
pion baseball thrower. Charles A. Stin- 
son won second place. The Bear Cats, 
captained by Herbert C. Fehr, were the 
victors in the baseball game, defeating 
their opponents, the Alley Cats. The 
latter nine was captained by Karl 
Bloomingdale. 


Ditto, Inc., Account with 

Williams & Cunnyngham 
Ditto, Inc., Chicago, manufacturer of 
duplicating machines, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Williams & Cun- 

nyngham, Chicago, advertising agency. 
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An Evening 


Paper Mz: 


The ‘Big Five’ in Cleveland 


The May Company, The Bailey Company, 
Wm. Taylor Sons & Co., The Higbee Company, 
and The Halle Bros. Company, Cleveland’s 
five largest Department Stores, used 292,754 
lines of advertising space in THE NEWS during 
the past month. 

This represents a gain of 22.8% over the cor- 
responding month of a year ago. 

Note the May 1924 lineage figures of these 
five stores and the standing of THE NEWS. 


EVENING NEWS 292,754 lines 
THE PRESS 291,732 lines 
PLAIN DEALER 165,718 lines 


In addition to standing FIRST in this field 
during the past month, THE NEWS has shown 
a substantial gain in advertising placed by these 
stores during each of the first five months of 1924. 


ERAN SASARERRI ASRS 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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The May 1924 gain of THE NEWS over May 
1923 amounted to a total of 54,278 lines. THE 
PRESS gain was 38,626 lines, while THE DAILY 
PLAIN DEALER lost 4,998 lines during the 
same period. 

These figures indicate the value placed upon 
NEWS advertising by Cleveland’s largest users 


of newspaper space, and point the way to the 
advertiser who wishes to increase his volume of 
sales in the Cleveland market. 


The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 
resented by George A. McDevitt Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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No motion picture theatre 
accepts a 24 sheet poster 
as suitable for showing 

on its screen! 


ff] SUCCESSFUL motion picture adver- 
Sal tising film is somewhat like a luncheon 
a We table solicitation. There is just so 
3¥) much food; so much music; so much 
eae} polite conversation—and then you get 
in your sales talk. 
Some men get business by entertaining; others 
get the reputation of being “good fellows” but no 
business; still others become persona non grata. 
It’s an art! 
We have been making advertising motion pictures 
since 1910. We have served many large adver- 
tisers continuously since that time. By serve we 
mean —we make the films, then get them shown 
—to millions of people. 
The important thing is this: the cost of the film 
is the last cost to you. Distribution—showing 
your film to millions, costs you practically nothing. 


Come in some time. Sit in a comfortable chair 
in our projection room. See some real advertis- 
ing motion pictures. Then let us tell you what 
they have and are doing throughout the country. 
You will be amazed. Drop us a line and tell us 
when you are coming. 





































EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 
Established 1910 


We served several large institutions continuously for over 14 years. “What they 
say ”"—sent on request. 
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Trading on 


By Howard 


A inevitable penalty attached 
£1 to the success of a leadership 
product is the careless or dis- 
honest substitution of inferior 
products by irresponsible retail- 
ers. 

This practice, as old as trading 
itself, is today in 
many instances 


Trade-Mark 


How the Forstmann & Huffmann Company Protects Its Registered Trade 
Names against Retail Misrepresentation 





the Generic 


K. Hollister 


manufacturer, jobber or retailer 
advertises fabrics of the F & H 
“type,” not the output of the 
company, and it becomes more 
serious still when the advertiser 
offers goods not of the company’s 
manufacture as F & H fabrics. 

In the former 
case the advertis- 





being stamped 
out through ad- 
vertising, and the 
distinctive mark- 
ing of packaged 
goods. But where 
a product is sold 
in a form that 
cannot readily 
be identified by 
the ultimate pur- 
chaser, more 
stringent means 
of protecting its 
users must often 
be put in force. 


the Union. 











Manufacturers worried by 
the substitution evil, 
reading this report on the 
practical manner in which 
the Forstmann & Huffmann 
Company meets that prob- 
lem, will want to see the 
Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute a law in every State of 


The experiences of Forst- 
mann & Huffmann emphasize 
strongly the desirability of 
the enactment of the Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute in 
those States which. have not 


ing, while illegal, 
is usually not in- 
tended to deceive ; 
it is simply an 
ill-considered way 
of saying 
as good.” 
in the latter case, 
the advertising is 
downright fraud- 
ulent, even if in- 
stituted through 
ignorance or 
error, as an in- 
vestigation has 
sometimes 


after 













for women’s wear. All its fabrics 
are known by registered trade 
names. Many of the fabrics are 
distinctive in structure and style. 
Thus it happens that whatever 
trade name the company attaches 
to a fabric comes into colloquial 
use as a “generic” term. As new 
‘F & H” fabrics are originated, 
mamed and registered, garment 
manufacturers and the cutting-up 
trade advertise them in trade 
journals to the retail trade, and the 
retailers advertise them either in 
the piece or the garment, to the 
public. 

This is all perfectly legitimate, 
but the trouble starts when a 
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A situation re- : _—s : proved. 
quiring drastic i, wot Peg ad into their Against both 
action was faced ee ee of these kinds of . 
by the Forst- misleading adver- 
mann & Huff- tising, as well as 
mann ‘Company of New York the dishonest substitution of in- 
three years ago. This concern  ferior goods for “F & H” fabrics 
is one of the world’s largest in retail selling, the Forstmann 
manufacturers of fine woolens & Huffmann Company decided to 


proceed when complaints from 
garment manufacturers, retail 
merchants and consumers showed 
a condition that could be reme- 
died only by punitive action. 

A_ special department was or- 
ganized in the company’s New 
York office, its purpose being to 
seek out violators of the trade 
names of its fabrics, either in ad- 
vertising or in actual sales, and 
to collect the data on which defi- 
nite action could be based. 

This department today forms 
the backbone of the company’s 
protective policy; and as a result 
of its research, and co-opera- 
tion from consumers, merchants, 
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manufacturers, and such agencies 
as the Better Business Bureaus 
and the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, many wholesale and retail 
dealers have become more care- 
ful and scrupulous in their adver- 
tising and selling, many public 
retractions of careless or dis- 
honest statements have been se- 
cured, and a number of criminal 
suits have been successfully 
prosecuted under the Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute. 

The department functions, first 
of all, as a clearing house for in- 
formation contained in advertise- 
ments. Subscriptions to clipping 
agencies assure the receipt daily 
of what amounts to a detailed 
record of the advertising of retail 
department stores and women’s 
specialty shops throughout the 
country. Every advertisement is 
carefully read and analyzed, for 
the detection of illegal or un- 
ethical statements. In cases of 
outright substitution, the danger 
signal is the offering of a trade- 
marked fabric or a garment 
made of a trade-marked fabric at 
a price palpably below the normal 
value. Where such an offer is 
made, steps are at once taken to 
investigate the advertisement and 
fo determine whether or not it 
is an accurate one. 


THE WORK OF CORRECTION GETS 
UNDER WAY 


When an investigation, either 
through the purchase of the ad- 
vertised article or through a re- 
port from a trustworthy source, 
reveals the misuse of the trade 
name of one of its fabrics, the 
company immediately writes the 
offending garment manufacturer 
or merchant advising him of the 
situation, and courteously suggest- 
ing that an immediate retraction, 
either in a business paper or in a 
newspaper, be published. 

Where the offender freely ad- 
mits the error and indicates a 
willingness to make the necessary 
correction the matter is ended. 
But when any merchant or manu- 
facturer refuses to print a retrac- 
tion the case is immediately placed 
in the hands of the company’s at- 
torneys. 
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Numerous instances of sales of 
imitations which have not been 
advertised are brought to the 
company’s attention by other 
merchants and through the assis- 
tance of Better Business Bureaus, 
In such cases, where the offending 
merchant shows a disposition to 
make the necessary amends, the 
general procedure is to permit 
him to, refund the amount of the 
purchase price accompanied by a 
letter of apology to the pur- 
chaser and to the Forstmann & 
Huffmann Company. These let- 
ters are not published, although 
the company specifically stipulates 
that it is entitled to make any use 
it desires of the communication. 
In this way merchants who have 
admitted deliberate fraud are 
taught a lesson, and are restrained 
from further similar practice by 
the knowledge that the company 
has in its possession a document 
admitting an offence, and that it 
may use it as an advertisement at 





















any time. 
At times the company encoun- 
ters a perverse stubbornness 





among detected trade-mark vio- 
lators. Some even adopt an 
injured attitude and refuse indig- 
nantly to consider any adjust- 
ment of the dispute at all. There 
was, for example, a certain gar- 
ment manufacturer in New York 
who had been in business for 
about twenty years. He had 
built up a business of more than 
$1,000,000 a year in popular- 
priced garments. He sold from 
a sample to resident buyers in 
New York a large number of 
capes, which he specified were to 
be made up of the material con- 
tained in the sample. This mate- 
rial was an “F & H” registered 
fabric. The resident buyers, act- 
ing in good faith, sent the gar- 
ment manufacturer orders speci- 
fying the fabric to be used and 
the shipping directions. 

Shortly afterward the company 
began to receive complaints from 
merchants in different parts of 
the country, that certain competi- 
tors were offering capes adver- 
tised as being made of one of its 
trade-marked fabrics, at prices 
which were approximately the 
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cost of the raw material itself. 
The merchants complained of 
were all legitimate retailers, who, 
the company believed, would not 
under any circumstances deliber- 
ately deceive their customers, 
either through misleading adver- 
tising or in counter sales. 
Arrangements were therefore 
made for the immediate purchase 
of a certain number of the capes 
in question, and in every instance 
it was found that the garments 
were. made of an inferior imita- 
tion, The merchants who had 
been innocently aiding the fraud, 
when informed of the circum- 
stances, were only too anxious 
to assist the company in prosecu- 
tion. Similar co-operation was 
obtained from the district attorney 
of New York county. The gar- 
ment manufacturer was given an 
opportunity to make restitution 
by refunding the amount of the 
purchases and by public apologies 
in trade papers. He _ refused 
these opportunities, and elected to 
fight the case. At a preliminary 
hearing before the magistrate he 
was bound over to the Court of 
Special Sessions. The complete- 
ness of the evidence at the prelim- 
inary hearing apparently discour- 
aged him. He found not only 
that the resident buyers were pres- 
ent with complete records of the 
purchases, but also that depart- 
ment heads, buyers and shipping 
clerks from the various stores 
which had received the garments 
were on hand with overwhelming 
physical and documentary evi- 
dence. After making appeals to 
the company to drop the prose- 
cution, he pleaded guilty when 
his trial was called in Special Ses- 
sions Court. The company, as 
complaining witness, requested 
leniency, and he was saved from 
a jail sentence. However, the 
widespread publicity of the trial, 
the action and the plea of guilty 
practically ruined this manufac- 
turer. His own salesmen, who 


had been with him a number of 
years, resigned on the ground that 
they could not: sell any of his 
products since he had admitted 
publicly that he had been cheating. 

Another instance of stubborn- 
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ness—this time on the part of 
a retail dealer—was evinced by a 
woman with a large and pros- 
perous store in Utica, N. Y. She 
advertised so-called “F & H” gar- 
ments at a price so low that 
shoppers from another retail store 
purchased one of the garments to 
examine it. It was found to be 
made of an inferior fabric and 
was sent to the company with the 
statement that -the shoppers of the 
other store would be willing to 
assist in any action that might be 
taken. Fhe company wrote the 
advertiser and requested that a 
correction be published. The wo- 
man did not answer directly, but 
through her attorney. His letter 
stated very tartly that coats of 
the type advertised had been on 
sale on that day, and that the 
matter was closed so far as they 
were concerned. 

In reply the company wrote and 
asked that the matter be recon- 
sidered, and that the merchant 
run the correction as requested, 
and thus amicably settle a point 
which must otherwise be settled 
in court. This communication 
brought a belated response that 
the attorney had nothing to add, 
on behalf of his client, to his 
previous letter. Faced with this 
attitude, the case was presented to 
the grand jury in Utica and an 
indictment was obtained alleging 
fraud in advertising and selling. 
At the trial by jury the woman 
was found guilty and was fined 
$100 and costs. The actual pun- 
ishment was not severe, but the 
publicity of her trial and convic- 
tion was a severe blow. All this 
could have been entirely avoided 
if she had publicly admitted in an 
advertisement that an error had 
been made. 


HOW COMPANY ADVERTISES 


As an adjunct to its direct ac- 
tivities to prevent the misuse of 
its trade names, the Forstmann 
& Huffmann Company adver- 
tises at regular intervals in news- 
papers and in trade magazines. 
Its advertisements are all of a 
warning nature and fall into two 
classes. One class advises the 
trade and the public that any at- 
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No Use Praying For 
Better Business 


OU must act! Sales can be in- 
creased by two methods. You 
can advertise to the consumer, or you 
can train the retail sales-people to sell 
more goods. (And you can do both!) 


Regarding training of the sales-people: 
we have a plan that will do much to 
improve the selling ability of the retail 
sales-girl. 


If your merchandise is sold by the 


ling. 
yman . e e 
fined girl behind the counter, write today 
pun- 

Ben for Prospectus No. 2]. 

| this 

oided 

in an 


had 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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The Sort of Dealer 
You Like To Know! 


HE Oster Brothers Furniture Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, is another example of the 
progressive type of merchandiser in this field. 


In this city of 132,000 they serve 12,000 
families and cover a territory within a 50 mile 
radius. They employ 50 people and use about 
2,000 inches of newspaper space annually. 


You will find that readers of The Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record are invariably good 
merchandisers. During the quarter of a century 
in which we have served the retail furniture 
dealer—the bulk of circulation has naturally 
gravitated toward the progressive store. 


For The Furniture Record editorial content 
abounds in tried and proved retail merchandis- 
ing methods. 


Send for an outline showing our complete 
Merchandising Plan. 


Members The A. B. P. 


The Grand Rapids|! 


GRAND RAPID GM 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH LOS ANGEL - 
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The total yearly volume of sales is made up of the 

following percentages of various merchandise: 
Per Cent 

Washing Machines - -_ .5 Lamps 
Stoves . Baby Carriages 
Refrigerators - - - - 15 Kitchen Cabinets - - - 2.0 
Phonographs and Records 3.0 Vacuum Cleaners and 
Floor Coverings - - - 25.0 Carpet Sweepers - - 
C a and Glassware - . Furniture 


To 
Gift ‘hisechaadtine --- 


Pistanan 
Kitchen Utensils - - - 


MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
go? ee se sag Sead» Scie © asia > Mad © Sea ead OGIO Ns 
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tempt to advertise or to sell any 
fabric other than the original 
under the “F & H” trade names 
will be prosecuted. The other 
class points out the fact that no 
fabrics may be legally advertised 
as being of the “F & H” type, or 
as being “imitation” Charmeen, 
or Twillcord or any other fabric 
of the several score protected by 
“F & H” registered trade names. 
This advertising has unquestion- 
ably deterred much irresponsible 
trading on the style popularity of 
these trade-marked fabrics, while 
the publicity arising from the 
conviction of offenders has still 
further emphasized the necessity 
for scrupulousness among re- 
tailers. 


“PRINTERS’ INK” MODEL STATUTE OF 
GREAT ASSISTANCE 


In practically every instance 
where legal proceedings have been 
undertaken the Forstmann & 
Huffmann Company has been vic- 
torious. Offenders have been 
prosecuted in all parts of the 
country. In the most advanced 
States, where the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute against false and 
misleading advertising and sell- 
ing is in force, convictions have 
been numerous. But where this 
statute has been amended and 
weakened, or where other less 
comprehensive laws are in effect, 
the company has had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining convictions. 
Its experience emphasizes strong- 
ly the desirability of the enact- 
ment of the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute in those States which 
have not yet written it irfto their 
laws, or which are operating 
under ineffective laws that fail to 
protect either the merchant or 
the public. 

The campaign to protect “F & 
H” trade names has now become 
so widely known, not only in the 
trade, but by consumers, that the 
company is constantly getting let- 
ters from individual purchasers 
of their fabrics in the retail mar- 
kets, or personal visits from these 
people. These interested con- 
sumers often inquire whether the 
materials or garments purchased 
by them are, in fact, of genuine 
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origin. All inquiries are given 
careful attention, and wherever 
the company finds that an indi- 
vidual has been deceived, it at 
once undertakes whatever action 
is necessary to obtain redress. 
Such action establishes the com- 
pany’s willingness to go to any 
length to protect the ultimate 
users of its fabrics. 

In spite of the evidence ac- 
cumulated, and the convictions 
secured, the experience of the 
Forstmann & Huffmann Com- 
pany does not indicate a belief on 
its part that garment manufac- 
turers and retail merchants as a 
class are given to dishonest prac- 
tices. On the contrary, it has 
found that merchandising in the 
retail trade is conducted on high 
levels of integrity, and that legiti- 
mate merchants are jealous of 
their reputations, and that they 
will go to any lengths to prevent 
over-statements either in their ad- 
vertising or their selling. When 
merchants of this type  inad- 
vertently make an error in their 
advertising or in their sales they 
are always willing and anxious to 
make whatever correction is 
necessary. And the errors can 
usually be traced to some misin- 
formed or inexperienced buyer, 
and to the advertising department. 

Deception, wherever it is prac- 
ticed, is always on the part of 
unscrupulous individuals or or- 
ganizations that deliberately con- 
duct their business for the pur- 
pose of making capital out of the 
reputations which others have 
built up. They make up but a 
small percentage of the retail 
world, but they are sufficient in 
number to require constant action 
on the part of manufacturers. 


At San Francisco for 
H. L. Rackliff Co. 


L. V. Hill, for nearly three years at 
St. Louis, in charge of field work in 
that territory for The H. L. Rackliff 
Company, marketing counselor, Cleve- 
land, has been transferred to San Fran- 
cisco. He will direct the West Coast 
field activities of the Rackliff organiza- 
tion. 

Harry Becker, formerly with the 
Beckley Ralston Company, Chicago, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hill at St. Louis. 
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through ordinary channels in ten years,and 
that they will adopt the use of ro gravure 
as a part of their business policy h | 
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Advertisers or advertising agencies with a “dif ffe 
business will firid interesting material in the 68-pagel 
“Rotogravure, How and When to Use It,” Sent f 
request to Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wise 
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Lowering the Cost of Distribution 


Study Made by the United States Chamber of Commerce Shows How 
Such Economies May Be Effected 


Special Washington Correspondence 
{ pny average trip of a freight 

car requires 14.9 days. Of 
that time the car is actually mov- 
ing or delayed on the road in line 
haul only 1.64 days. Hence, dur- 
ing nearly nine-tenths of the total 
time of the average trip, a freight 
car is standing or is being moved 
about within terminal areas. 

[hese statements are made in a 
recent report by a special commit- 
tee appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to 
investigate the relation of high- 
ways and motor transport to other 
transportation agencies. They in- 
dicate the most important phase 
of the present transportation 
problem, from the viewpoint of 
the advertiser, and they suggest a 
wide range of possible activities 
toward the reduction of costs and 
the improvement of service in the 
delivery of advertised and other 
products. 

The committee found that the 
operations of the railroads in 
terminal areas are generally com- 
plex and costly, and that it is the 
delays in these areas that virtually 
limit the capacity of railroads as a 
transportation facility. The re- 
port, through the chairman of the 
committee, A. H. Swayne, vice- 
president of the General Motors 
Corporation, describes the almost 
universal method of handling 
freight at congested terminal cen- 
tres in this country, and states 
that partly because of unorganized 
cartage methods, inadequate stor- 
age methods, inadequate storage 
facilities, and partly because many 
goods are sold after arrival at 
terminals, a large proportion of 
consignees take full advantage of 
the free time allowance of forty- 
eight hours, so that car-load ship- 
ments remain on the team tracks 
in excess of two days, on the 
average, and inbound less than 
car-load shipments remain in the 
freight houses an average of three 
days. The report then continues: 

“Failure to load and unload cars 


promptly at industries and team 
tracks ties up a large amount of 
the railroad equipment that could 
otherwise be moving freight. Fail- 
ure to remove the less than car- 
load freight from the freight 
houses often results in such con- 
gestion that the equipment is held 
up and moreover causes a piling 
up of goods in the freight houses, 
with great resultant delay and 
confusion in locating and remov- 
ing shipments, and a general slow- 
ing down of the entire freight- 
house operation. The tendency of 
shippers to dump their outbound 
goods upon the freight house at 
the last moment produces the 
same effect. This in turn increases 
cartage inefficiency and costs by 
delaying the trader’s vehicles.” 


STORE-DOOR MOTOR DELIVERY ONLY 
PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


The practice of loading freight 
into “trap cars” is also mentioned 
in the report as another cause of 
waste of time and money. The 
need of better rail transportation 
is emphasized. It is also pointed 
out that the roads must either add 
to their present terminal facilities 
or find a way to pass more 
freight through them. And the 
committee found that the first 
necessity is not practical because 
enlargement or multiplication of 
terminal stations and team tracks 
in important terminal areas is 
almost impossible because of 
prohibitive cost, objections of 
municipalities to ‘the expansion of 
railroad holdings in congested 
areas, and the additional traffic 
congestion that would result from 
greater centralization of cartage 
operations. 

In its recommendations the com- 
mittee states that a well-organized 
system of store-door delivery by 
motor truck would be the greatest 
contribution to the solution of the 
terminal problem. In organizing 
such a system it stresses the neces- 
sity of the full recognition of two 
fundamental objects: Better ser- 
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vice to the trader, without in- 
creasing cost, and economy to the 
carriers because of the vital im- 
portance of economy in its bearing 
on any future freight rate reduc- 
tions, 

The committee making this re- 
port is one of six appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce to investi- 
gate all of the most important 
phases of the country’s intricate 
transportation problem. The com- 
mittees worked for about ten 
months, then, after making their 
several reports, they were called 
into a general conference with an 
additional group of official repre- 
sentatives of large organizations 
in various industries. 

This transportation conference, 
called to discuss the reports and 
conclusions of the six committees, 
was held on January 9 and 10, 
and the report of the conference, 
just completed, devotes two pages 
to the relief of congestion at 
freight’ terminals. The impor- 
tance of its conclusions was ex- 
pressed by Secretary Hoover in 
his address at the opening session, 
when he said: 

“Your committees have com- 
prised members of the organized 
transportation executives, of trans- 
portation labor, of manufacturing 
shippers, of the farmers, and of 
business associations generally. 
We have thus had for the first 
time a joint consideration of our 
broad national problem of trans- 
portation by all of the most im- 
portant economic elements of the 
community that are primarily con- 
cerned with these problems.” 

The report of the conference 
deals with the conclusions of the 
committees on Government rela- 
tions, railroad consolidation, re- 
adjustments of freight rates, 
waterway development, and sev- 
eral other divisions of the subject, 
and on the matter under discus- 
sion here it agrees with the report 
of the committee regarding traffic 
congestion and the importance of 
the simplification of terminal 
methods, and then continues: 


“The best interests of the public 
and of all transportation agencies 
lie in co-operation, and the great- 
est opportunity for this co-opera- 


tion is 


in the terminal areas. 
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Store- door delivery by motor 
truck is the greatest contribution 
which can be made to the solution 
of the terminal problem.” 

To reduce yard congestion and 
release many cars for the more 
profitable line haul, the report 
recommends that motor transport 
be organized so as to relieve the 
railroads of various forms of un- 
economical service, such as “trap 
car” shipments, switching between 
local stations, and short haul ship- 
ments. The report also gives 
valuable suggestions as to the sup- 
plementing of railroad by motor 
truck service, the financing of 
motor transport companies, public 
regulation of carriers, rates and 
highways. 


INDUSTRY SLOW TO USE MODERN 
METHODS 


Both the findings of the com- 
mittee and the conclusions of the 
conference show that the manu- 
facturers of the country have been 
exceedingly slow in _ availing 
themselves of the less costly and 
more efficient methods of delivery. 
The committee did not investigate 
costs of service for the reason of 
its great variation; but when time 
and convenience are considered 
there is no doubt that store-door 
delivery should materially reduce 
the direct cost of distribution. 

In the case of long shipments 
by truck, many manufacturers are 
undertaking delivery hauls that 
could be more economically per- 
formed by the railroads. And 
many manufacturers are shipping 
by freight goods which could be 
transported more economically 
over comparatively short distances 
by truck. 

The reading of both reports in- 
dicates that the cost of store-door 
and truck delivery is an individual 
problem for each manufacturer to 
solve in its relation to his busi- 
ness. Practically all manufac- 
turers will find that at least a part 
of their freight shipments can be 
handled more economically by 
motor truck, and as soon as lower 
costs are determined for truck 
service its success depends very 
largely on co-operation. 

Because advertising is so fre- 
quently, though erroneously, 
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JAZZ 


Invades Carnegie’s 
Classic Halls 


and Paul Whiteman Directs 





«Modes &° —Manners 


Paul Whiteman leads his famous dance 
orchestra in a Carnegie Hall concert 
and Covarrubias, the well known 
Mexican caricaturist, interprets Jazz at 
its best for Modes &. Manners. 


To 250,000 readers this modern 
magazine offers fashions in entertain- 
ment as well as in dress; fashions in 
manners as well as in modes. 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 
PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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charged with increasing the 
spread between the producer’s 
price and the consumer’s cost the 
opportunities for economy in 
truck service are expected to ap- 
peal especially to advertisers. And 
because prompt and economical 
transportation is essential to the 
best results from intensive mer- 
chandising, the large advertisers 
of the country are among the 
most energetic supporters of the 
movement for the development of 
better transportation facilities. 
However, both reports plainly 
show that the immediate problem 
is not a matter of more railroads 
and railroad equipment, but a bet- 
ter, more intelligent use of co- 
ordinated existing facilities. 


Macfadden to Publish Radio 
Magazine 


A tenth link in the chain of mag- 
azines published by Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York, will be added 
with the publication of Radio Stories. 
This new magazine will appear monthly 
commencing with the issue of October. 
Radio Stories will cover the radio field 
from the human-interest angle, accord- 
ing to the publisher. It will include 
articles, interviews and photographs of 
radio stars and personalities. It will 
also include articles on technical sub- 
jects. The page size will have three 
columns of 143 lines each. : 

Walter ‘Hanlon is advertising man- 
ager. He has been with the Macfadden 
Publications, Inc., on the staff of True 
Story. The other Macfadden publications 
are Physical Culture, True Story, Met- 
ropolitan, True Romances, Dream 
World, Movie Weekly, Dance Lovers, 
True Detective Mysteries and Muscle 
Builder. 


Dairymen’s League Elections 


George W. Slocum, Milton, Pa., was 
re-elected president of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association, Utica, 
N. Y., at a meeting of directors last 


week. Other officers re-elected were: 
First vice-president, J. D. Miller, Sus- 
quehanna, Pa., and treasurer, Chester 
Young, Napanoch, N. Y. John D. Smith, 
Walton, N. Y., was elected second vice- 
president; and J. A. Coulter, Woodville, 
was chosen secretary, succeeding Albert 
Manning, who died last February. 


Death of N. T. Blackwell, Sr. 


N. T. Blackwell, Sr., publisher of 
Dallas, Tex., died on June 15 at the 
Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn. Mr. 
Blackwell was president and general 
manager of the Ginner & Miller Publish- 
ing Company, and editor and publisher 
of the Dallas Democrat and Cotton and 
Cotton Oil News. 
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Strassman, Winner 
in New England Golf 
Tournament 


EPRESENTATIVES of ad- 
vertising interests in New 
York and New England met at 
the Mt. Tom, Golf Club at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., on June 20, to par- 
ticipate in the twelfth annual 
tournament and indoor track meet 
of The Century Club of Boston. 
The members of this club are New 
England advertising men. 
Sixty-seven advertising golfers 
entered in the handicap golf tour- 
nament which was the principal 
event on the program. First prize 
was won by Ralph K. Strassman, 
vice-president of The Red Book 
Magazine, New York, who scored 
a net of 65. E. A. Malloy finished 
close behind the winning score with 
one up. 
_ Next in order came the follow- 
ing: S. Fisher, 68; W. M. Donald- 
son, 68; E. Chichester, 68; 
E. Stiner, 69; D. M. MacArthur, 
69; R. Bowen, 69; Murray 
a 69, and Edward Lombard, 


The tennis championship was 
won by Wallace E. Howe, Jr. 
His opponent was G. L. Dunning. 
The score was 6-0, 6-0. In com- 
pany with Roger M. Harris, Mr. 
Howe also won the doubles cham- 
pionship from Mr. Dunning and 
R. M. Drummond. 

The award of prizes was made 
at a dinner which was held in the 
evening. This was attended by 
more than 100 members and 
guests. James D. Hooley of Bos- 
ton, was toastmaster. Harry 
Caswell, of Springfield, was 
chairman of the prize committee. 


Hardwood Men to Discuss 
Advertising Program 


Advertising and trade extension work 
will be discussed at a special meeting 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute to be held in Memphis commencing 
June 26. Plans for a resumption of the 
publication of hardwood sales and stock 
reports, which was discontinued in Jan- 
uary of this year, will also be laid be- 
fore the meeting. Hardwood manufac- 
turers outside the membership of the 
Institute will be invited to participate 
in the advertising program. 
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Washington is an Evening 
Newspaper City 


It is when the tasks of the day are over and the family 
settles down to serious reading that advertising gets 
careful consideration and the shopping plans are defi- 
nitely formulated. 


The paper that goes into the home, and stays there, is 
the paper which is really read. There are 96,194 homes 
in Washington—so that The Star, with about 96,000 cir- 
culation, reaches everybody in Washington you want to 
reach—WHEN you want to reach them—and WHERE 
you want to reach them—AT HOME—mind free and in 
receptive mood. 

Local merchants recognize the logic of evening news- 
paper prestige, and the thoroughness with which The Star 
covers Washington, by giving it, day after day, more 
advertising than all the other papers here combined. 


Detailed statistics, touching every 





phase of Washington as a market, 
will be furnished upon request. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 
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A good farm is a good farm, 
wherever located. And good 
farms are distributed through- 
out the United States. That 
not only makes agriculture 
national, it makes the farm 
market national. The manu- 
facturer who sells this national 
farm market—who sells to the 
good farms wherever they are 
—is getting the cream of the 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGOMSEAT’ 
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farm trade. He is profiting 
by his recognition of the farm 
—not the county, state or 
section—as the unit of agri- 
cultural wealth. And, if he 
is advertising most econom- 
ically, he is using The Farm 
Journal with its more than 
1,200,000 circulation at a cost 
of less than % cent per page 
per family. 


ournal 


farm field 


[ICAGOMSEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Ask Sofge of 
The Paris Toilet Co. 
How The News Pulls 


UST about a year ago, Mr. M. F. Tyler, of the 
Paris Toilet Co., Paris, Tenn., walked into The 
News’ office. Mr. Charles H. Sofge, his general 

manager, told Mr. Tyler The News would give 
him the co-operation needed to introduce a new 
product to Birmingham. 


Tyler outlined his plans. He wanted limited dis- 
tribution on Golden Peacock toilet preparations. 
Three department stores and four or five drug 
stores were all that he needed. These were se- 
cured and the advertising started in The News 
exclusively. 


For one year Golden Peacock copy was limited to 
50 and 60 lines running twice each week. Tyler 
kept working the territory. On Sunday, June 15, 
Golden Peacock broke in The News with 1,000- 
line copy. And Tyler now has 90 percent dis- 
tribution in Birmingham. 


This is an outstanding example of how a manu- 
facturer started in Birmingham in a limited way 
and built solidly for an ever-increasing business. 
And he depended upon The News alone to do it. 


Net Paid Circulation 


Greater Than 
Daily Sunday 
79,000 90,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s Greatest NewsparPeR 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 











Printed Rules in Selling 


Reminders Lest the Salesmen Forget Some Obvious Truths 


By Ralph Crothers 


\ HILE it is true that some 

of the best salesmen in the 
world are those who have broken 
set rules and standardized selling 
talks, certain guiding principles 
must be used in every organiza- 
tion. Sometimes these take the 
form of inserts in the sales manual 
and sometimes they are merely re- 
minders on a postcard or put in 
the house magazine in brief and 
concise form. 

There was one sales manager in 
charge of a large force of house- 
to-house canvassers, who boasted 
that he had but one rule; it was 
“wipe your feet first.” He ex- 
plained it by saying that the man 
he could teach to do this would 
get entree into the housewife’s 


kitchen and living-room far more 
often than a man who neglected 
this obvious practice. Generations 
of training husbands and small 


boys to wipe their feet prepara- 
tory to entering the sacred portals 
of the home made the housewife’s 
mind work down hill when she 
saw the careful scraping and 
preparation the salesman was 
making before he dared ask to 
enter. This sales manager’s plan 
was a one-line rule, but it worked 
out of all proportion to its brevity. 

Last year the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the United States, whose 
sales force is represented by 
thousands of postmen going from 
door to door in all parts of the 
country, issued a set of eight 
tules which have a broad general 
application. They deal with 
homely, obvious, _ first-principle 
matters, but are things which an 
employee working for any con- 
cern could well take to heart every 
once in a while. Here they are: 


(1) Smile, use courtesy to all, equals 
and suberdinates, as well as superiors. 
It requires the use of about thirty-six 
muscles to smile and of ninety-seven to 
frown. Why work overtime? 

(2) Respect the authority of others 
and the personal dignity and feeling of 
subordinates; we are all human beings, 
not machines, 


(3) Criticise constructively. Show 
how to improve conditions and how to 
correct and avoid error. 

(4) To a patron accept blame for the 
mistakes of the office; do not air inside 
differences. If you are doing your best, 
assume that your fellow workers are 
doing theirs. 

(5) Don’t encourage gossip, belittle or 
adversely criticise a fellow worker. We 
all have a points and like credit for 
good performance. 

(6) Be generous when another gets it 
“in the neck.” Fortune’s wheel is al- 
ways turning and you may be on the 
underside some day. 

(7) Don’t hide behind cryptic state- 
ments and take advantage of the double 
meanings of words. Cultivate clearness, 
come clean. Let others know where 
you stand and what you mean. The 
order of secrecy and stealth is gone; 
speed, analysis and plain speaking serve 
better. s a 7 

(8) Let us have co-operation, intelli- 
gent effort, team work and understand- 
ing. The oid days where ote the heads 
were presumed to have intelligence and 
the workers were supposed to y orders 
blindly and implicitly are gone. The 
executive or supervisor who can get the 
work out through loyalty and team work 
rather than direct force of authority is 
by far the most valued man, 


There is always the danger in 
any organization that, with all the 
intensive sales helps for salesmen 
and the ingenious sales strategy 
in which they are drilled, indi- 
viduals will sometimes forget old- 
fashioned virtues such as earnest- 
ness, sincerity, immaculate dress, 
starting work on time and like 
A B C’s of selling. It is rather 
difficult to write a form letter or 
issue a set of hard and fast rules 
on subjects which come so close 
to the individual sense of pride. 

The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company of Detroit gets around 
the difficulty by calling its set of 
rules “Ten Ways That Will Help 
Any Eureka Salesman to Make 
1924 His Most Profitable Year.” 
Thus offered for a definite and 
specific purpose, the ten follow- 
ing reminders were sent to all 
salesmen in the company’s em- 
ploy: 

(1) Start your work in the morning. 
An hour before nine o’clock has just as 


many minutes, and as many uni- 
ties, as an hour after four o'clock 
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(2) Be square with yourself. You 
are your own employer. Give yourself 
an honest day’s work, every day. 

(3) Know your goods, The prospect 
can’t get more facts from you than you 
possess. Don’t miss sales because of 
what you: fail to know. . 

(4) Demonstrate! Your product is 
capable of showing its advantages. 
Understanding and belief are more 
— acquired through the eye than 
through the ear. 

(5) Canvass every house! The 
probability of a sale is seldom visible 
from the street. 

(6) Make as many calls as your time 
permits. Sales are a matter of per- 
centage. The more calls you make, the 
more sales you are bound to make. 

(7) Be courteous and agreeable. 
There are no greater selling helps than 
being gentlemanly, well-bred and likable. 


(8) Dress like a gentleman. Net ex- 
pensively or flashily—but always be 
clean, fresh and immaculate. : 

Nothing 


(9) Be earnest and sincere. 
inspires confidence so well as the sales- 
man’s obvious belief in what he’ is 
saying. Sole 

(10) All there is to salesmanship is 
telling the simple truths in an interest- 
ing manner. 


A letter which went out from 
the home office to every man on 
the road, urging him to start his 
work earlier in the morning would 
be very liable to arouse a certain 
amount of resentment. When it 
is worked in as only one of ten 
homely rules to help make more 
sales for the individual, it gets 
over in a totally different way. 

The rules to which a train dis- 
patcher must adhere and the sim- 
ple reminders to the sales force 
have nothing in common. The 
idea that a sales force can be 
developed by rules alone has gone 
the way of the old supposition 
that a sales manager was not a 
real “he-man” unless he sent out 
a ginger letter every week. No 
set rules will work when the man 
on the road is dealing with the 
changing nuances of human na- 
ture. This fact is especially true 
in the matter of resale ideas, The 
resale in these days of hard com- 
petition is almost as important 
as the orginal sale. Selling goods 
to lie on the dealers’ shelves is 
less than half a modern sale. 
And these resale ideas have to be 
“on-the-spot” plans. They can’t 
be standardized or laid out by 
rule. 

Here again, however, the sales- 
man can be reminded. A big 


paint company which has “high- 
spot men” to help the regular 
sales force resell, puts the re- 
minder on a preparedness basis, 
It tells them: 

“(1) Be able to size up the 
local market and secure facts for 
the high-spot man. 

“(2) You must be able to en- 
thuse the dealer on our merchan- 
dising and be able to secure an 
interview for the branch manager 
or high-spot man. The salesman- 
ual will give you a form of in- 
troduction to use in securing an 
interview for the branch manager 
or high-spot man. 

“(3) Be able to instruct the 
dealer on departmentizing his 
store. 

“(4) Be able to instruct the 
dealer in appointing a department 
head. Make the dealer see the 
necessity for appointing a head 
for his paint department, a man 
who is responsible for sales and 
profits. It is not necessary for 
him to devote all of his time to 
paint, but he should be a man 
who will make paint his most 
important business. 

“(5) Be able to conduct store 
meetings. Point out to the dealer 
the value of having his sales peo- 
ple educated to know more about 
paints and painting and in modern 
methods of selling. 

“(6) Be able to instruct and 
personally carry out the canvass 
plan. Hammer home to the dealer 
that he must not wait for business 
to come to him, but he must go 
after it. There is a world of 
business that can be secured in 
this way, and this is one link in 
the chain of merchandising that 
must be used if he is to secure a 
goodly slice of that potential mar- 
ket that is waiting for him. 

“(7) Be able to instruct the 
dealer on a telephone solicitation. 
Make him see the necessity of 
adopting a system of phoning so 
many people every day about paint 
or varnish. Make him see that 
consistent efforts are bound to 
bring results. Make him use the 
telephone solicitation card that we 
are furnishing to attach to the 
telephone. Have him tabulate his 
results for 30 or 60 days and he 
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“‘Face to Face with 
Broadcasting Stars’’ 


A New 
Radio Magazine 


Broadcasting is develop- 
ing its favorite stars in per- 
formers like Brooke Johns, 
Wendell Hall and “Roxie” 
just as motion pictures have 
Mary Pickford and Doug- 
las Fairbanks. 

And in over 5,000,000 
American homes people are 
wondering how they look 
—how they act—how they 
think and live off the radio 
stage. Haven’t you won- 
dered yourself? 

RADIO STORIES will 
cover this rich, undevel- 
oped field with: 


. Photographs (lots of them) 
. Interviews with popular 


stars 
. Articles by radio artists 
. Glimpses of studio life 
. Program reviews 
. Radio Fiction 
A Hook-Up and Query 


Department and a_ few 


technical articles a month 
will satisfy the natural 
overlapping interest in this 
direction, but our big bet 
will be human _ interest 
stories appealing to techni- 
cal and non-technical fans 
alike. 

The rate is 75c a line, 
$300 a page, guarantee- 
ing 150,000! net paid on 
the first issue or pro rata 
refund. We're printing 
250,000. Prospects are 
bright for a bonus uphold- 
ing the best Macfadden 
traditions. 

First issue October, out 
September 20th, closing 
August 5th. Flat size, 96 
pages, 25 cents a copy. 

May we put your name 
on our mailing-list for copy 
of first issue and further 
information ? 


adio 
Stories 


Wa ter HANLON, Advertising Manager 


A MACFADDEN PUBLICATION 
1926 Broadway, Corner 64th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone, Columbus 6000 
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will be convinced of the value of 
a telephone solicitation. 

“(8) Be able to instruct him on 
window display. 

“(9) Be able_to instruct the 
dealer on interior store display. 
Point out to the dealer that the 
interior of his store is as impor- 
tant as the exterior of the store. 
Counters should be dressed prop- 
erly, the top of the dealer’s shelves 
with cards and displays that are 
not being used in the window. 
Counter trims suggest material to 
the minds of the customers and 
sell a great many products that 
would otherwise remain in stock. 

“(10) Be able to instruct the 
dealer on the use of sales helps. 
Each and every sales help fur- 
nished by us has its use in the 
chain of merchandising. Window 
cut-outs, stickers, cloth banners 
and agency signs all have a defi- 
nite purpose. Talk those purposes 
to the dealer. Make him see the 
advantages of these sales helps 
and make him use them. 

“(11) Be prepared to instruct 
the dealer on the preparation of 
a mailing list. Enthuse the dealer 
on the idea of getting up a live 
mailing list. If he has one, sug- 
gest that he weed out the dead 
ones because they are costly. Se- 
cure a telephone book of the small 
towns within trading radius, a list 
of the farmers, and follow it up 
with the circulars that are fur- 
nished for the purpose. 

“(12) Be able to instruct the 
dealer on circularizing the market. 

“(13) To be able to instruct the 
dealer on local advertising you 
must impress the dealer with the 
vital importance of this link in the 
chain of merchandising. It is ab- 
solutely essential that he keep his 
name, his merchandise and his 
service before his customers. He 
should advertise consistently and 
persistently on a regular weekly 
schedule and take advantage of the 
cut and copy service that is given 
to him gratis that links up with 
our national advertising campaign. 

“(14) Be able to determine 
what constitutes an adequate stock. 
This is one of the most important 
of the fourteen points for sales- 
men. You should be able to deter- 
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mine what constitutes an adequate 
stock. After filling out the ques- 
tionnaire furnished, you will have 
the amount of business that the 
dealer does and you will also have 
his potential market. You will 
have been able to enthuse him on 
the idea of securing a good por- 
tion of that market and you have 
told him how to secure it. You 
have woven for him, piece by 
piece, our plan of paint merchan- 
dising, and now that that is done 
and you have his enthusiasm, you 
should be able to tell him what 
constitutes an adequate stock.” 

This plan of fourteen points 
for salesmen has the advantage of 
reminding the individual salesman 
that he is expected to sell resale 
ideas to his customers as well as 
merchandise, and that he is to 
consider himself as a wise pur- 
chasing agent for his trade. 

The three examples  aboye, 
selected from scores of rule re- 
minders, are fairly typical of three 
totally different classes. The first 
serves to remind the sales force 
of obvious qualities such as cour- 
tesy, respect for authority and co- 
operation. The second combines 
general qualities with some spe- 
cific ones such as making more 
calls and starting work early. The 
third takes up the more specific 
daily problems of selling, such as 
telephone solicitation and. prepar- 
ing a dealers’ mailing list. Such 
brief reminders, listed by number, 
have been found very effective. 
They often get over the thought 
when long letters or much more 
elaborate methods fail to hit the 
mark, 


Join Rackliff Company 


O. N. McCool, formerly with the 
Chilton Company, Philadelphia, and 

. E. Braden, for several years with 
the Ajax Rubber Company, have joined 
The H. L. Rackliff Company, Cleveland. 
automotive marketing counselors. 

Mr. McCool will direct a new business 
department. 


Humble Oil Account for 
New Orleans Agency 


The advertising account of the 
Humble Oil Company, Houston, Tex., 
has been placed with The Chambers 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans. Newspaper 
and direct-mail advertising will be used. 
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The psychological moment 


“Child Life” is more than a children’s 
magazine. It is also the mother’s magazine. 
In thousands of homes mothers who select sub- 
scribe to “Child Life” to read to their children. 

This hour, when “Child Life” is read to the 
children, means for advertisers an intensified 
appeal to the buyer for the home. It means a 
sales message at the psychological moment— 
when, with the little ones about her, the mother 
is most attune to their needs and desires. 

If you have anything that mothers could want 
—whether for their children, their homes or 

themselves, you cannot afford to 
overlook this logical selective 
medium. 


Write for rates and a.copy of 
. “Child Life.” 


»RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


CHRD LER 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
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Manufacturers Can Sell To 
This Solid American Group 
of 30,000,000 People, Where 
There Is Solid Prosperity, 
Easier and At Less Cost 


The South comprises probably the greatest 
group of people with the same ideas, habits 
and social customs to be found anywhere in 
the whole United States. This means that 
a manufacturer can sell to this mass of 
people easier, because he does not have to 
change his package, or change the flavor 
of his product if it be a food, or change 


the style if it be an article of which the 
style changes, for the different states in 


the South in which he does business. 


Special copy for his 


advertisements written for the South would be good in all 
of the Southern states, with the possible exception of that on 


a few kinds of articles. 


Southerners Are Nearly All 
Native-Born Americans 


The South has a very 
small foreign population. 
In some Southern states 
there are less than 5,000. 
As everyone knows, in 
New England and the 
larger cities of the 
North, the foreign-born 
population—with those 


one generation removed 
—is gradually outnum- 
bering the native stock. 
This fact is a very impor- 
tant one to manufactur- 
ers engaged in the mer- 
chandising and selling of 
trade-marked goods 
through advertising. 
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st The magazines have small circu- 
satest tions in the South, compared to 
cabins ther parts of the country. It is 
myx impossible to properly cover the 
ge oth where the circulation is 
ss of gcad out so thin. It takes 
ne te Southern newspapers to get your 
lavor gncssage over to enough people 
ange fe Bet reaction that is profitable. 
y* outhern newspapers have a par- 
is te cular hold on the Southern 
- people. In the South the news- 
n all emer is an institution—it means 
ton Wenore than it does in other places. 





advertiser will reach more 
ople with similar buying habits, 
at can and will answer his ap- 
yal through advertising, per dol- 
lar invested, in a Southern news- 
per than anywhere else. 
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The advertising rate per line, per 
ousand population, in news- 












Write to Mr. Walter Johnson, 
Secretary of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell It South Through Newspapers 


South ~ 


Buys alike/ 


You Cannot Cover the South 
With Magazines— 
You Must Use the Newspapers 


papers, is much lower in the 
South than it is in the Northern 
states. A comparison between 
the five large states of New York, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, Iowa 
and Connecticut and ten South- 
ern states shows that it costs 66c 
per line, per thousand, to reach 
the people in the Northern states; 
whereas it cost only 14c in ten 
Southern states. 


The South is prosperous now; in 
fact, there is little unemployment 
and agricultural crops have 
brought good prices. Maps is- 
sued by statistical organizations 
show that it is a good part of the 
country in which to sell goods 
now. Run a special advertising 
and sales campaign in the South 
this Fall and you will get much 
additional business. 
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Your Introduction in 


LONDON 


ts important! 


‘¢A N indication of the 

purchasing power 
ot the British market 
for American manu- 
factured goods is the 
fact that the British 
imports, of luxuries 
amounted to about 
£35,000,000 last year.” 
—from “Opportuni- 
ties for American Ad- 
vertisers in the British 
Markets in 1924,” by 
James True in PrIntT- 
ERS’ INK, issue of Jan- 
uary 10, 1924. 


The figures quoted indicate the breadth of the market 
ready for the American manufacturer if his introduction 
is properly made. 


The Daily Celegraph 


“The Business Man’s Paper—that goes home” can do 
much to open the door of British sales to your products. 
Its assured position in the daily life of business men and 
bankers—its circulation of 175,000 in greater Londen 
and its environs and the high regard of London’s great 
stores expressed in terms of advertising patronage are 
indicative of the power of The Daily Telegraph. 

If you will write us about your products (or your client’s 
products) we shall be glad to advise as to their market- 
ability in Great Britain. 

Write to our American representative, John H. Living- 
ston, Jr., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Telephone, 

- Vanderbilt 0274. 

















An “Educational Department” to 
Supplement Advertising 


Demonstrators Help Switch Private-Brand Business to Company’s Trade- 
Marked Product 


By Rena M. Farrell 


i HAVE in mind the work of 
one national advertiser who 
has found a few new angles for 
making advertising effort produc- 
tive. This manufacturer’s prob- 
lem was not a great deal different 
from that of most new adver- 
tisers, with the exception that the 
product had for many years been 
merchandised through the trade, 
almost entirely under jobbers’ 
private brands. A year’s produc- 
tion was frequently subdivided 
into more than 6,000 separate 
items of packaging before it left 
the factory. 

Every advertiser who has at- 
tempted to break down the re- 
sistance of the private-brand job- 
ber knows the stock arguments 
which must be met and most of 
us who have tried it know how 
hard it is to secure enthusiastic 
co-operation when the first step 


must be the elimination of the 


jobber’s house brand. 

This advertiser has found the 
creation of what is called the 
“Educational Department” to be of 
immense value in supporting the 
advertising campaign. 

The product is one used in the 
home, where the appeal is largely 
to the housewife, consequently the 
educational workers were selected 
from women applicants who 
could talk the housewife’s lan- 
guage, preferably those with a 
home economics training and 
whose co-operation would be wel- 
comed by such forces as the Ex- 
tension Service of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the home economics de- 
partments of various universities, 
domestic science schools and 
women’s clubs. 

The educational program is 
made up of three definite lines of 
work: First, with the jobbers, 
through the advertiser’s own 


salesmen and sometimes  inde- 
pendently ; second, with the teach- 
ing forces, just enumerated, and, 
third, directly with the consumer. 

The basis of the program is, 
of .course, demonstration, both of 
the manufacture of the product 
and of its use. In talking to 
groups of jobber’s salesmen the 
demonstration dealing with the 
making of the goods is the more 
important. With the teaching 
forces the making and the use 
have been found to be about 
equally valuable. The consumer 
cares more about the use than the 
manufacture. 


HOW MOTION PICTURES SERVE THE 
ADVERTISER BEST 


In demonstrating to any group, 
motion pictures play an impor- 
tant part and on this subject alone 
a story in itself could be written. 
It is extremely unfortunate that 
application of motion pictures to 


the advertising and educational 
work has so often been handled 
from the standpoint of the picture 


_producer than with the idea of 
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the work they should do. Adver- 
tisers who are contemplating the 
production of industrial films will 
do well, I think, to bear in mind 
that only on very rare occasions 
can a business picture actually 
sell goods. It can, however, if 
directed more*from the knowl- 
edge of the problems of the mer- 
chant and the consumer than from 
the picture man’s imagination or 
the egotism of the advertisers, tell 
a very forceful sales story. 
Arguments that would be tire- 
some if expressed by word of 
mouth or technical points which 
would not lend themselves to easy 
explanation, become absorbingly 
interesting and quickly grasped 
when visualized in pictures. 
Probably the most fertile field 
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for a live salesman to increase the 
good-will of his house and of his 
product is with the very trade on 
whom he calls from day to day, 
but this cannot be done alone 
through the buyer, no matter how 
well the salesman may know the 
story of his product. In the first 
place, time does not permit a 
long demonstration, other sales- 
men are waiting outside, the tele- 
phone constantly interrupts, and 
other customers remain to 
called upon. Then again the 
buyer is only a buyer and the real 
help comes from the sales force. 
Most jobbers are eager for knowl- 
edge, if it is presented at the 
proper time, and that time is dur- 
ing their sales meetings and con- 
ventions. Many grocery jobbers 
have them every Saturday morn- 
ing, while in other lines meetings 
are held only once a_ month, 
usually in the evening. 

A live educational worker, with 
a well presented story and a good 
moving picture is a real attrac- 
tion, and this advertiser’s sales- 
men have proved that it is easy 
to book an educational worker for 
such meetings. I wish every ad- 
vertiser who is endeavoring to 
secure jobbers’ co-operation could 
attend one of the educational 
demonstrations I refer to, and 
see the response from the job- 
ber’s sales force, hear the ques- 
tions asked and then compare the 
spirit of its reception to an ordi- 
nary salesman’s talk to the same 
group. 

The salesman is trained to 
present sales arguments to indi- 
viduals, the educational lecturer 
realizes the necessity of demon- 
strating the reasons back of such 
arguments and the difference is 
reflected in sales-as soon as the 
salesmen go out filled with new 
interest and enthusiasm in the 
product. 

With the domestic science mind 
the demonstrator carries her in- 
spiration along to the next step 
and takes up the use of the prod- 
uct, as well as the manufacture. 
I have seen at a meeting of county 
home demonstration agents, the 
value of this demonstration pro- 
gram justified in very definite 
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terms because these workers, like 
the jobber’s salesmen, go among 
the women on the farms and smal] 
towns, educating with the author- 
ity of the expert. 

In reaching the consumer 
through clubs or community 
groups, the story must be less 
technical and the practical applica- 
tion of the product: to the home 
must be emphasized. 

Educational work _ therefore 
becomes a part of advertising. 
Just as window displays sup- 
port a general campaign, it 
tells a longer story because it 
has the opportunity but it cannot 
take the place of printed adver- 
tisements and must remain a sup- 
porting influence. 

This advertiser divides his ap- 
propriation into two equal parts 
—spending as much for educa- 
tional and trade advertising as for 
consumer advertising. 

Is such a program justified? I 
will let the figures speak for 
themselves. Ten years ago the ad- 
vertiser’s trade-marked brand rep- 
resented 4 per cent of his yearly 
sales. Today this same brand 
represents nearly 80 per cent of 
a greatly increased sales volume, 
running well over $2,000,000 an- 
nually, and this has been done on 
a very moderate expenditure. 

The advertising of the future 
will function most efficiently as it 
educates or, is stipplemented by 
education, whether directed toward 
more intelligent selling or more 
practical application of the product 
to the needs of the consumer. 


R. C. Ayres Made Chairman 
on Convention Ship 


Lou E. Holland, president of the As 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
has appointed Rollin C. Ayres chairman 
of the entertainment committee aboard 
the S. S. Lancastria, which has been 
chartered to carry delegates to the ad- 
vertising convention at London. Mr. 
Ayres is advertising director of the Zel 
lerbach Paper Company, San Francisco. 


Arthur S. Walker Dead 


Arthur S. Walker, advertising mana- 
ger of the Russell & Erwin Manufactur- 
ing Company, a subsidiary of The Amer- 
ican Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 
Conn., died at his home in that city re- 
cently. He was fifty-three years of age. 
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In Canada its newspapers for~ 


Canada is the most prosper- 
ous country in the world— 
though not the wealthiest. 
Her sales to the United 
States increased $50,000,000 
during the 12 months ending 
May 1924. Are you getting 
your increase in the sales to. 
Canadians? 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper 


Halifax ...... 75,000 Herald & Mail 
Halifax ...... 75,000 Chronicle & Echo 


Kitchener ... 29 
Quebec Market Kingston .... 
Population Newspaper 


G 
La Tribune 
(French) 





Pacific Market Saskatoon ... 31,364 


Population Newspaper Moose Jaw... 20,000 
Victoria .... 60,000 Colonist 


National or Sectiona/ Overage 











Propared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronte and Montreal 





Advertising of Shipping Board Still 
under Fire 


Special Congressional Committee Appointed to Investigate U. S. Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation Will Turn Next to Adver- 
tising in Foreign Countries—Members Express 
Interest in Agency Commissions 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 

N Printers’ Ink of May 22, in 

an article “Shipping Board’s 
Advertising Methods under Fire,” 
the work of a special Congres- 
sional Shipping Board Investigat- 
ing Committee in relation to ad- 
vertising was outlined. 

Since that time the subject has 
been only occasionally and lightly 
touched upon by the committee; 
but several individual members 
have become especially interested 
in that phase of the Board’s ac- 
tivities. 

The next step of this Congres- 
sional select committee will be an 
investigation of the work of the 
U. S. Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in foreign coun- 
tries. The committee will sail for 
Europe on July 4, returning on 
August 12. 


WILL STUDY ADVERTISING NEED TO 
DEVELOP RETURN SHIPPING 


The main purpose of this trip, it 
is reported, is to give the indi- 
vidual members of the committee 
an opportunity to study foreign 
conditions and to determine the 
selling and advertising methods 
necessary to secure return ship- 
ping. The committee also will in- 
vestigate the Shipping Board’s 
methods of foreign advertising. 

During several recent hearings, 
questions by all of the members 
of the committee have shown that 
the members are particularly inter- 
ested in the commissions paid by 
the Shipping Board to several 
advertising agencies. This is one 
of the foremost subjects listed for 
investigation abroad, and it has 
been said that several of the com- 
mittee have already decided to 
insist that all future advertising of 
the Board be placed direct with 
the publications: If the news- 
papers and magazines will not 
agree to accept the advertising, 


crediting the Board with the com- 
mission, it is reported that the 
committee may recommend the 
establishment of an advertising 
agency by the Government to 
handle all advertising of its vari- 
ous departments and agencies. 

Probably this will be discussed 
at one of the early sessions when 
the committee resumes its hear- 
ings. At any rate, it is assured 
that the Board’s advertising ac- 
tivit‘es will be thoroughly investi- 
gated next September, and _ that 
the committee’s report on foreign 
conditions, including its advertis- 
ing findings, will be made public 
about that time. 

It is expected that the committee 
will resume its hearings in this 
country on September 


Advertises for Plans to Reduce 
Motor Accidents 
Through advertising, the Independence 


Indemnity Company, Philadelphia, is 
endeavoring to get the best opinion 
of licensed insurance agents and 
brokers as to suggestions that will re 
duce automobile accidents. ‘To this end 
it is conducting a prize contest. In an 
advertisement which appeared in a num- 
ber of insurance publications the com- 
pany announced the conditions of the 
contest. 

The copy stated that, in addition to 
the company’s interest in public welfare. 
it wanted to reduce accidents so that it 
could reduce its premium rates which 
are continually going up. These rates 
are based on losses and the loss ratio 
grows greater each year. Agents and 
brokers, according to Charles H. Hol- 
land, president, are in a position to 
study the automobile hazard at close 
range, and this advertising, it is be- 
lieved, will “mobilize their creative brain 
power” to the end that a practical solu- 
tion will be discovered. 


Publisher of Omaha ‘World- 
Herald”? Honored 


The Creighton University, 
conferred upon Gil . Hitchcock, 
publisher of the Omaha World-Herald 
and former United States Senator, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, at 
its thirty-fourth annual commencement. 
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Three Month sAgo 


the New York Herald and 


n- the New York Tribune ee 

















were combined! 
ng Prior to consolidation eight news- 
to stands in eight New Jersey suburban 
ri- towns sold daily 1,169 Heralds and 
Tribunes. 
: Ow 
en 
ur- 
ed 
_ On June 19, just three months after 
2. consolidation, the Herald Tribune, 
at on these same eight newsstands sold 


gn 1548 


c an increase of 379 over the former 
Herald and the former Tribune sales. 


























tee 
r Here are the towns/ 
‘ ° Herald & Tribune Herald Tribune 
ice B_fore Cunsolidation After Consolidation 
Plainfield, N. 1 220 
Netherwood, 
Fanwood, N. 
_ Westfield, N. 
Pho Garwood, N. 
ton Cranford, N. 
and Roselle, N. 
var Elmora, N. 
an 
1m- 
m- 
the 
But these are only eight newsstands, one in each 
to town. If you live in New York's Fifty Mile Zone, 
a and want the Herald Tribune circulation story in 
oh your town, at your stand, write us your news- 
tes dealer's name, and we will send you figures. 
tio 
= 
ol- 
2 Circulati In excess of 300,000 net paid Sunday 
oe irculation I ¢ : : 
7 n excess of 260,000 net paid daily 
lu- 


: THE NEW YORK HERALD 


: | New Dork Cribune 
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Editor V. *. Carroll Sa ‘bon 
to Editor D. G. Woolf, Atlantic City, 
May 28, 2 P.M. 


“To consider, first, the 


HESE two photographs help to visualize a 
recent bit of reader service performed by 


TEXTILE WORLD’ editors. 

On May 27th and 28th there was an important 
meeting of Cotton Manufacturers at Atlantic City. 
Friday, May 30th, which is the day TEXTILE 
WORLD ordinarily would have been published, 
was a national holiday. This meant that to main- 
tain the promptness of service which TEXTILE 
WORLDS readers are accustomed to and require 
the paper had to be mailed on Thursday. 

Five and a half hours could be saved by airplane 





Audit Bureau of Circulations 














334 Fourth Ave, 


As 
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Editor D. G. Woolf —— Ae and 4 
tographs to a Ww. B. at 4:45 

at Albany, N. ¥., where TEXTILE WORLD’S 
printing plant re located. 


sts of the subscriber” 


over railroad running time. This would save a day 
in mailing TEXTILE WORLD and also make 
possible the publication of photographs. 

The trip was made by airplane. TEXTILE 
WORLD was mailed to readers ahead of regular 
schedule. 

It was all done as a matter of routine in the ful- 
filment of the first Standard of Practice of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.: 


“To consider, first, the interests 
of the subscriber.” 


A e, New York 


Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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FTER seven years the 
Burroughs Clearing 
House still dominates the 
bank market by holding the 
confidence of 52,000 bank 
executives in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


Send for rate card 
and sample copy 


Zhe Burroug 
Clearing House 


Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 





Are Retailers Called on Too 
Frequently? 


What a Retailer in a Town of 2,500 Population Believes after Much 
Thought on This Subject 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


OES the salesman call too 
frequently on the retailer? 
During the last few years there 
has been a definite trend in sales 
organizations along the lines‘ of 
reducing sales territories and in- 
creasing the number of men on 

the sales force. 

As a result, in almost all in- 
dustries, retailers are being called 
upon by manufacturers’ and job- 
bers’ salesmen more frequently, 
probably, than ever before. 

Is a limit being approached in 
this visitation beyond which it will 
prove detrimental and perhaps an- 
noying to the retailer? 

To me this is a question to 
which no rule may be applied, no 
measure adapted as a definite 
criterion for activity. 


It concerns something of very 
real and definite interest to the 
retailer and, I judge, a similar in- 
terest to the manufacturer and 
jobber. 

Conditions differ so largely for 


various industries that I should 
not like to venture the assertion 
for a definite line one way or the 
other, even from personal experi- 
ence and observation. 

However, certain facts have 
arisen in our own retail experience 
which may be of sufficiently com- 
mon occurrence to remark upon 
them. 

Does the salesman call too fre- 
quently ? 

Yes, indeed, sometimes he most 
surely does this very thing. 

I have in mind a line of paints, 

enamels and varnishes which we 
have sold with complete satisfac- 
tion to ourselves and to our cus- 
tomers for a period of a dozen 
years or more. 
_ The line is nationally advertised 
in no small way so that it is reg- 
ularly and continuously brought 
hefore our local buying public, 
in Magazines and newspapers. 
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We, locally, have spent no small 
amount of time and some little 
money in fostering this interest in 
our line and these combined ef- 
forts have surely borne good fruit. 
Next, I have in mind a salesman 
from a competitive company, a 
man whose middle name is Per- 
sistence, who continues to call on 
us at regular intervals, each time 
assuming (and assuring us) that 
it is time to make a change. 

But it isn’t time now; it wasn’t 
time at his last visit, nor will it 
be time when he next calls on us 
for such a change. 

He certainly knows our feeling 
on the matter; he is fully aware 
of our attitude toward the prod- 
uct we are now selling and inas- 
much as we have gone over this 
thing in a thoroughly understand- 
ing manner with him, why, may I 
ask, does he continue to call? 

It is not our wish to go into 
this subject over and over again 
and waste his time, as well as our 
own; he knows it, and yet, ac- 
cording to schedule, it must_ be 
almost the time of the year, right 
now, when he will roll in again. 


ANSWERING FROM THE RETAILER’S 
STANDPOINT 


Does the salesman call too fre- 
quently? 

In such a case, most em- 
phatically yes, from the retailer’s 
standpoint. 

We profit from learning about 
products other than our own but 
it is neither enjoyable nor profit- 
able to be forced to waste time 
over any proposition which is 
foredoomed to amount to nothing 
for either party involved. 

I am happy to announce that 
this type of salesman who assails 
us, as a hostile fortress, in an 
endeavor to change a main line 
of our business is rare. 

It is cited merely as an instance 
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and yet it may be fairly common, 
if all retailers were given an op- 
portunity to voice their sentiments. 

Let’s label this type of salesman 
as the “Unwarranted Aggressor on 
Established Lines.” 

The next too-frequent visitor is 
the salesman with the insistent 
pronouncement: “Your store sim- 
ply cannot exist without my line.” 

Oh, to be sure, he doesn’t rush 
in and make his assault with these 
very words, but it is very evident 
that it is just about this phrase- 
ology, cloaked in easier language. 

Now, then, it is fair to assume 
that every merchant has a pretty 
good idea of what he can sell and 
what he cannot sell in his own 
store. 

Store location, local competition 
and probable demand, profit from 
sales effort—these are some of the 
factors which the thinking mer- 
chant must roll around in his 
mind when it comes to taking on 
a new line. 

And yet there are occasional 
salesmen who call upon us, men 
who evidence every earmark of 
knowing infinitely more about what 
is good for our business than we 
ourselves know. 

Given a certain size of well- 
organized store sales force, the 
smaller store must absolutely pass 
up certain extensive lines for the 
very good reason that time is not 
allotted to study it enough to make 
consequent sales a paying proposi- 
tion. 

Most merchants know their in- 
dividual capacity for taking on 
new lines, and by “line,” in this 
case, I do not mean “product,” but 
rather something as broad as the 
general field of auto accessories, 
let us say. 

Thus to characterize him defi- 
nitely, for concrete example, why 
then does Mr. Auto Accessory 
Salesman continue to call reg- 
ularly and frequently on the 
dealer who is in no position to 
take on auto accessories? 

Most retailers are busy men. 

The smaller the establishment, 
the busier they are, in most places, 
since they have so many personal 
responsibilities to oversee or to 
perform. 

It also stands to reason that 
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infinitely more calls, per capita 
are made on small dealers than 
on large city stores, because ther< 
are so many more small towns 
than cities in the country. 

After a careful and full ex 
amination of a proposition, if th: 
dealer decides that he cannot ac- 
cept it for his store, I assert that 
the salesman calls too frequently 
when he turns his steps that way 
four or five times a year. 

Here’s another one along the 
same angle, although not dealing 
with a distinctly merchandising 
line. 

Modern office appliances are of 
wonderful assistance and _ con- 
venience to the retailer. 

In these days of intensive work 
he cannot well get along without 
some of them in his store. 

But there is generally a distinct 
limit to his actual need or his 
ability to afford them. 

Suppose the retailer has one of 
these appliances, an article used 
throughout the day whenever a 
cash sale is made and he is per- 
fectly satisfied with its efficiency, 
so far as he is concerned, or at 
least he is not ready to make any 
change in the immediate future. 

In this case, I again assert that 
the salesman calls too frequently 
when he visits the retailer at short 
periods, from his territorial dis- 
tributing centre, with his repeated 
solicitations for installing a new 
device. 

On occasion, the innovation of 
asking for permission to bring in 
a new model for inspection is in- 
troduced, but such innovation has 
an antique odor when the visita- 
tion is overdone. 


WHEN FREQUENT CALLS FROM 
SALESMEN ARE WELCOME 


_But let’s drop over the fence 
right here. 

Most salesmen do not call too 
frequently. 

The foregoing citations werc 
made for the purpose of bringing 
out a happy contrast. 

Let’s first consider the man who 
calls on us with a product or line 
of products which we have been 
successfully handling for some 
years, 

Many times, the length of time 








When Business is Slow 


firsr Salesmaw : 
“The order looKed / sn nghr 
up 1 the final sesSion when 


they taiKed with the Resident” 
and jusPmy luck he wasn sold 
Second Salesma : 
” There Showdd be some wi 
of covering those fellows af 
the fop are $0 imporlaud” 
and so hard for us % igetat 
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Facts About Japan 


Japan’s trade with the United States exceeds that 
of all the South American countries combined. 








Over 95% of the Japanese people are literate 
and can be reached through the daily press. 


















Japan Proper has a population of 60,000,000, 
concentrated in an area slightly more than half 
the size of Texas. : 





Advertisers can cover the entire Empire through 
the columns of ‘The Quality Group” of Dailies, : 
consisting of The Jiji Shimpo, Japan Advertiser, 
Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo Asahi, Osaka Asahi and in 
he Osaka Jiji. a 
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that he has been coming our way 
pleasantly brings him into the class 
of old acquaintances. 

We are glad to see him and he, 
in turn, is likewise cheered by the 
right hand of fellowship. 

If he is a manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, he may greet us three 
or four times a year, perhaps less 
often—sometimes more. 

If he be a jobber’s salesman, his 
calls may roll around as fre- 
quently as every three weeks or 
once a month. 

In either case, it is not too fre- 
quent. 

With the manufacturer’s sales- 
man, much may develop in the 
interim of his calls that will re- 
quire explanation, attention, ad- 
justment or assistance. 

The service that he can and does 
render the retailer is incalculable. 

He is the human connection be- 
tween the retailer unit and the 
manufacturer unit. 

He must be loyal to his house 
and yet he has the interest of his 
many dealers at heart. 

Is there a complaint about the 
product? It is rectified if it be 
a just one. 

Is there a variance of opinion 
as to the price of certain items on 
an invoice of recent date? The 
salesman settles the question to the 
satisfaction of the dealer or makes 
it a point to investigate the matter 
in person in the near future. 

Is some local customer con- 
demning the product through 
ignorance on his part or lack of 
sufficient knowledge from the re- 
tailer? This is made right so 
-— he is placed on the satisfied 
ist. 

Can certain goods be returned 
by the dealer, for exchange or 
credit? The retailer’s side of the 
question is given a careful and 
interested hearing. 

What about that recent short- 
age, over-shipment or incorrect 
filling of the order? The matter 
is promptly taken up with the 
proper authority in the home office 
or branch shipping house by the 
salesman and the dealer is relieved 
of any annoying detail. 

Does the manufacturer’s sales- 
man call too frequently? 

Within bounds—absolutely not. 
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Again, our stock of a certain 
article or line is practically ex- 
hausted. 

We do not wish to find our- 
selves sold out of the article, and 
at this juncture the salesman calls 
on us. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR REAL SERVICE 


The situation is explained: Sales 
are very good and we dislike hay- 
ing any demand diverted to an- 
other source of supply. He grasps 
the idea at once, and with his inti- 
mate knowledge of inside billing 
operations, a rush order is placed 
and ‘we receive the merchandise 
infinitely sooner than we could 
expect from a mailed order. 

A new article is to be added to 
the line at a very attractive in- 
troductory price to the retailer. 

A special quantity price is in 
the hands of the salesman. 

A combination proposition with 
an extremely serviceable display 
rack is available. 

Often the dealer fails to learn 
of these good things except 
through the salesman, and so 
would lose out, were it not for 
his call. 

Does he call too frequently? 

Not often. 

Busy though he may be, the 


average retailer is on the alert 


for such profitable offerings, and 
when the salesman is _ received 
courteously, as one man to an- 
other, it is only obvious that he 
should reciprocate with the best 
in his bag. 

Much the same may be said of 
the jobber’s representative. 

He calls oftener. 

We expect him to do so. 

His advance mailing card in- 
forms us of his call and we can 
be prepared for him. 

From his frequent visits, we 
know him well, and, in turn, he 
knows us. He comes to learn 
much about our stock and turn- 
over, and if some of his calls find 
us in need of nothing from his 
house at the particular moment, he 
is’ not offensively persistent, al- 
though he may take the occasion 
briefly to call our attention to cer- 
tain special prices he may have on 
schedule for that week. 

In season, he will suggest items 
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which we should anticipate, and 
these suggestions are often of real 
value to the retailer. 

His house may have secured 
certain price concessions, and no 
merchant can afford to be unin- 
formed on a point of possible ad- 
vantage to his store. 

So, from our retail experience, 
it is our firm belief that the aver- 
age salesman does not call too 
frequently on us. 

His time is balanced against our 


own. 

If this balance fails to tip in 
his direction this time, provided 
he has something of known or 
probable interest to offer, there’s 
a great. big future ahead of his 
house and our store. 

Another day is another day. 


Change in 
Copy Appeal Brings 
Definite Results 


ITHOUT any increase in ap- 

propriation, additional sales- 
men, dealers or territory, but by 
simply switching the appeal, the 
coffee business of John Scowcroft 
& Sons Co., of Ogden, Utah, has 
been increased 75 per cent the 
first few months during which the 
new appeal was used, and this 
percentage of increase has grown 
until it is now 100 per cent over 
the same period last year, and is 
still mounting. 

The success of the new copy 
is due to the fact that a definite 
appeal has been made, the com- 
pany: declares. It wanted to tell 
the public that Scowcroft coffee 
tasted better than other coffees 
and that it costs less. To make 
these assertions would not be 
enough, it felt, to increase the de- 
mand materially, though they 
might be made in an entirely new 
way. The company decided it 
must tell why—give a reason. 

Under the new order of copy 
every advertisement that appeared 
in the newspapers called attention 
to the fact that Scowcroft coffee 
was evenly granulated, thus in- 
suring a better flavor and also 
saving the housewife from un- 
necessary waste. Attention also 
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was forcibly called.to the fact that 
there was no chaff in the coffee, 
which also was an important factor 
in the improvement of the flavor 
and waste elimination. These two 
ideas were played up in every 
piece of copy, and to make them 
attractive and “catchy,” a num- 
ber of slogans were used, such as 
“Clean in the Can and Full of 
Flavor,” “Jostle the Can,” and 
others which told of even granula- 
tion and its effect on the taste and 
amount of coffee necessary for 
each cup. 

Sales volume grew almost at 
once. . Dealers began to send in 
bigger orders. The public felt that 
it really was getting a superior 
article and that what it was read- 
ing about the coffee was educa- 
tional and instructive. The cam- 
paign from first to last hammered 
at the superior tastt and elimina- 
tion of waste ideas, though the 
phraseology was slightly changed 
and new slogans added from time 
to time. “Our whole plan,” 
Printers’ INK was told, “was to 
show the public why it was get- 
ting a better article and why it 
was also possible at the same 
time to effect a saving. Had we 
stated that an improvement in the 
taste at less cost was _ possible, 
without saying why and explain- 
ing everything, we should not have 
made the impression that we did.” 


General Electric Employee 
Stockholders 


The General Electric Company recently 
reported 23,281 employee stockholders 
in the General Electric Employees’ 
Securities Corporation, that number 
evr ng paid in full for $8,213,280 of 
onds. 


Has Kamac Products Account 


Newspapers in twenty-seven cities of 
the East and Mid-West are being used 
by the Kamac Products Corporation, 
New York, in a campaign on Beslin, a 
pyorrhea treatment. account has 
been placed with Henry Decker, Ltd., 
New York advertising agency. 


Dictaphone Appoints Erickson 


The advertising account of the Dic- 


taphone Sales Corporation, New York, 
has been placed with The Erickson Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 
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As Industry Has Grown 
FACTORY Has Grown 


As A FIELD grows, circulation should grow. 
As a market expands, your advertising should 
expand with it. 

The field of FACTORY is the Manufactur- 
ing Market. Year by year, this market has 
grown in buying power. Year by year, FAc- 
TORY has kept pace with it. 

And as FACTORY has grown, so have the 
businesses of its advertisers. 

It’s a highly concentrated market. Today, 
30,000 plants (12% of the 250,000 total) do 
80% of the total business. 

And today, 26,300 paid circulation, concen- 
trated on these/highly profitable customers, 
makes FACTORY a dominant factor in any 
campaign to reach industrial buyers. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 
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Put Advertising in the Industrial 
Salesman’s Sales-Kit 
By H. W. Clarke 


OW can the industrial sales- 
man make practical use of his 
company’s advertising? How can 
he make it his advertising? Can 
it be fitted into his individual 
sales contacts in a practical, help- 
ful way? : 
Every veteran salesman still re- 
members that.era—not. so many 
moons back either—when the sub- 
ject of advertising at a sales con- 
vention of this kind would usually 
drag some such cordial greeting 
as—‘‘Advertising? Huh! I thought 
this was a sales convention.” 
How times have changed. Sell- 
ing methods yesterday and today 
are a study in contrasts. Adver- 


tising is now a definite part of 
any well-balanced sales program. 
The live wires on any sales team 
want to know what the advertis- 
ing can do for them—and what 


they can do for the advertising. 
The 1924 model salesman re- 
places stories and oratory with a 
clean-cut presentation of what 
kind of service he is prepared to 
render to his buyer. He knows 
that his report to the home office 
is more apt to have an order 
pinned to it if he can face his 
buyer with facts and logic that 
éstablish his proposition as a su- 
perior service—and he describes 
that service in terms of what it 
means to the buyer—that’s the 
only way he can make every cail 
“score” in these busy times. 
This fundamental of selling 
your product in terms of what it 
will do for the user is familiar 
to all of you. I stress it in ap- 
proaching our subject only to re- 
mind you that it has become the 
accepted form of “approach” in 
planning any advertising cam- 
paign designed to sell a product 
to industry most efficiently. In 
other words advertising gets right 


Portion of an address by the business 
manager of Coal Age before the field 
representatives of the Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati. 


down to business today, too. And 
in using this modern selling prin- 
ciple so successfully, advertising 
clearly demonstrates. its intimate 
relation to the salesman’s work, 
and his own intimate relation to 
the advertising. 

Now, getting the most out of 
your advertising really boils down 
to this: 

(1) Study your advertising 
and know what it is to do for you. 

(2) Take an active part in its 
preparation by letting those be- 
hind it have the benefit of your 
ideas and suggestions. 

(3) Encourage your advertising 
department by telling it when the 
shots hit the bull’s-eye for you. 
Give it the same credit for good 
work well done that you would 
give to any faithful assistant. 

(4) Make it a definite part of 
your “sales-kit.” 

During twelve years’ experience 
with both sales and advertising 
campaigns in various industrial 
fields I have seen many plans 
worked out to help the man on 
the firing-line get the most he 
could out of his firm’s advertising. 
But I have never seen one of 
them do more than a 25 per cent 
job unless every man-jack with a 
price-book and an order pad really 
made up his mind to make that 
advertising pay big for him! Like 
everything else we do, the will and 
spirit behind the drive is often- 
times worth ten sets of plans. So, 
aside from» the simple four-rule 
formula just prescribed, I lay 
down no set list of things you can 
do that will help you get the 
most from your advertising. Every 
salesman has his own personality 
in selling. Every sale matches 
that personality against another 
just as individual. However, some 
practical methods used by a sales- 
man whose skill finally brought 
him to headquarters as assistant 
to vice-president illustrate how 
you can put the advertising in 
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harness and at work for you. 

This man’s firm is a large ma- 
chinery house. His ability to tie 
in his personal sales work with 
his “advance guard” (as he termed 
the advertising) was both original 
and remarkable. Like all the 
salesmen he received a few ad- 
vance copies of all advertisements 
scheduled to appear in the techni- 
cal journals his customers fol- 
lowed. Without waiting for them 
to appear he would pick out six 
or eight of his best prospects and 
drop them a reprint and a brief 
personal note something like this: 

“Dear Mr. Ackley: You'll see 
the enclosed advertisement an- 
nouncing our new service on so- 
and-so when the magazine reaches 
you. But I thought you’d like an 
advance tip on this dandy ‘buy’ so 
you could take early advantage of 
it. Isn’t this just what you’ve been 
looking for? When can I run over 
to tell you all about it? Cordially 
yours.” 

PERSONAL SERVICE PAYS 

That letter tied advertising, 
salesmanship and personal service 
together as a working unit. His 
thoughtfulness almost invariably 
brought him several invitations to 
call. The advertisement reprint 
gave him a real excuse to write. 
Its contents backed up his enthu- 
siasm in “black and white.” And 
of course he doubled the man’s in- 
terest in the proposition by show- 
ing him something in advance that 
was coming along later in a 
publication already enjoying his 
prospect’s confidence. 

This salesman always, if possi- 
ble, started his sales talks by hand- 
ing his prospect a piece of adver- 
tising matter to look at while he 
started his taik. It put the man’s 
attention on the product.and house 
instead of on the salesman’s neck- 
tie. 

Then as interest deepened, he 
side-tracked his advertising assis- 
tant and gave his own sales meth- 
ods and personality full play. 

Whenever convenient he made 
it a practice to look for a maga- 
zine on the man’s desk, in which 
he knew his proposition was ad- 
vertised. If successful in getting 
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it in hand, he would say: “Did you 
notice our advertisement in here? 
I want to tell you some more about 
that proposition. You have proh- 
ably noticed how enthusiastically 
our users talk about it in several 
recent advertisements,” etc. In a 
subtle way he was letting his pros- 
pect know that he ought to watch 
those advertisements for the opin- 
ions of others besides his own, on 
the merits of his proposition. H, 
was making sure, if possible, that 
future advertisements would kee) 
pounding away for him as “silent 
assistants.” 

This salesman also made good 
use of advertisements that drov 
home some strong arguments hx 
wanted to bear down on, by laugh- 
ingly tucking the advertisement 
under the man’s desk glass at the 
finish of his interview, add- 
ing: “Leave it there until I come 
back for the order”’—or “When 
you see that in next week’s issue 
of the ‘Shipper’s Review’ just re 
member I was on the job ahead 
of time, in letting you in on a real 
cost-cutter, etc.” Again notic« 
the subtle means of keeping his 
proposition before a man by means 
of the advertising—yet making his 
own personal service the excuse. 
He knew the convincing power of 
“saying it with type.” In calling 
with this salesman one time | 
found as many as four of five ad- 
vertisements “working” for him in 
this unusual way under a pros- 
pect’s desk glass. Such personal 
touches handled tactfully, always 
helped him demonstrate his own 
earnest desire to serve. And they 
kept his whole approach and wind- 
up tied up to the advertising. 

Hardly a month passed that this 
salesman didn’t send the adver- 
tising department several good 
suggestions for future catalogues 
and display advertisements in the 
journals. By telling headquarters 
about am enthusiastic user he got 
advertisements featuring “what 
Bill Smith thinks”—“What the 
XYZ Company saved,” etc. And 
almost invariably he found many 
ways to compliment “Bill Smith” 
by having prospects ask “Bill” for 
an opinion. And “Bill,” already 
quoted in type, was a sure-booster, 
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About 50% of the promo- 
tional matter sent through 


the mails is wasted — ac- 
cording to many who have 








carefully studied the sit- 
uation. There are many 
reasons why this is so—one of them follows: 

In 1923, in a Retail Automobile Trade List of 97,548 
names there was a total of 134,278 changes. ‘These in- 
cluded the addition of 41,376 new concerns and the drop- 
ping of 31,155 who had gone out of business. The re- 
mainder was made up of changes in firm name, address, 
character of business, etc. 

This shows that any list, not constantly revised, quickly 
loses its value. 

Even more important than how waste occurs is the fact 
that it can be avoided—at least so far as the automobile 
trade is concerned. Here’s how: 

We are now prepared to render an up-to-the-minute 
service in the automobile field, having placed the names of 
all dealers in passenger cars, trucks and supplies, garages, 
service stations and repair-shops on stencils which are 
corrected daily. 

These corrections cannot be made by mail, requiring 
personal calls by men familiar with the business. It is 
only because of the size of our organization and our spe- 
cializing in the automobile field that we are able to com- 
pile so thoroughly a list of such importance. 

The corrections in our Automobile Trade List cited 
above average 11,189 per month. You can readily see 
that while a list is being compiled, printed and delivered, 
thousands of changes have taken place. 

The only safeguard against avoidable waste is 
the use of a list which is corrected daily. The 
only way to obtain this service is to send your mail 
matter to our office and have it addressed from our 
daily-corrected stencils. ; 

Whether your promotional expense be large or small, you 
can save a large portion of it by using our addressing and 
mailing service. A letter from you will bring prompt in- 
formation about this service and how it can save you money 


CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets Philadelphia 
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and always proud of his new- 
found popularity. 

You salesmen are going to work 
out your own individual methods 
of looking up your field sales work 
with the new advertising cam- 
paign already under way. You may 
thumb-tack an appropriate adver- 
tisement reprint to the bulletin 
board in a mine superintendent’s 
office where his foremen and stock- 
clerks will see it. 

You may carry the latest copy 
of the paper in your pocket as a 
familiar way to approach your 
sales talk in a manner having 
fresh, current interest. 

You may work out your own 
little mailing list for linking your 
name and territory to your com- 
pany’s national advertising effort. 
It ‘isn’t the method that counts so 
much—it’s the methodical habit of 
making the advertising work for 
you, in season and out of season, 
that puts this helper up where he 
belongs as your assistant. 


THREE HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


To sum up, keeping advertising 
at work for you—making it fit 
your sales-kit—reduces down to 
three simple suggestions: — 

(1) Study every advertisement 
to see how you can make it work 
for you in personal calls after you 
leave a man’s office and in your 
follow-up sales letters. : 

(2) Help make your advertis- 
ing constantly better by giving 
those behind it ideas for adver- 
tisements—ideas that you find 
helpful in making the sale—ideas 
that make your customers tell 
others about your product and ser- 
vice—dope on some of the “show” 
installations in your territory. 

(3) Let your advertising depart- 
ment know when they have done 
a good job for you. “Encour- 
agement” is a wonderful lubri- 
cant for speeding the advertising 
men on to renewed efforts for 
you. And it helps them know what 
kind of ammunition they should 
use to hit the bull’s-eye with every 
shot. 

Watch the salesman that con- 
sistently advances his sales with 
this formula and you'll see his 
business career go forward as fast 
as his sales records. 
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What the 
Orient Buys from 
America 


Mest people associate certain 
countries with the word “ex- 
ports,” to the exclusion of all 
other nations. Just how good a 
market the Orient is for Ameri- 
can manufacturers is not general- 
ly appreciated. Ninety-nine pe: 
cent of the cigarette exports of 
the United States go to the Far 
East, according to an analysis of 
exported manufactured goods by 
the Far Eastern Division of the 
Department of Commerce, based 
on 1922 figures. 

But the Orient is not solely a 
market for luxuries such as smok- 
ing materials. Of American ex- 
ports the Orient took 63 per cent 
of its textile machinery; 59 per 
cent of its transmission equip- 
ment; 59 per cent of its power 
and other transformers; 51 per 
cent of its generators ; 29 per cent 
of its metal-working machinery ; 
37 per cent of its sewing ma- 
chines; 37 per cent of its con- 
struction machinery, and 35 per 
cent of its motors. 

The ratio of automobiles taken 
s the East to total exports was 
27 per cent; of motor trucks, 33 
per cent; of motorcycles, 36 per 
cent and of tires, 22 per cent. 
One-fourth of the foreign sales 
of structural steel were to the 
Orient; 47 per cent of the illumi- 
nating oil shipments; 61 per cent 
of the rails exported; 67 per cent 
of the wire nails, and large per- 
centages of other iron and steel 
shipments. 

From exports of manufactured 
goods valued at $108,289,418, in 
1913, the total had risen to $301,- 
986,685 ten years later, indicating, 
even with higher price levels, a 
doubling in volume. 


“Golfers Magazine” 
Appointments 


Golfers Magazine, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed J. B. Hershey advertising man- 
ager. Associated with Mr. Hershey will 
be Harry P. Colley, Eastern representa- 
tive at New York, and Justin Parrish, 
Western representative, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 
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Agents say, “We are 
convinced that there is 
no more productive cir- 
culation in the maga- 
zine field than that of- 
fered by St. Nicholas 
—but—’ 
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Advertisers say, 
‘“TheholdSt.Nicholas 
has on each member of 
the entire household is 
remarkable. There is no 
question of its value to 
us —but—" 


St. Nicholas says 


‘(Why hang on to that indefensible 
but—? Unless the product you are in- 
terested in can not be sold to the best 
families in America, or you know that 
there is no value in forming the buying 
habits of young people of high school 
age. Ihe two paragraphs below only 
suggest. Yours is the application.” 


ASt. Nicholas Home 


Take stock of your own 
home; or the homes of 
some of your friends. 
St. Nicholas formed 
the buying habits in 
many of these homes, 
and these habits not 
only stick but even now 
are about to be the buy- 
ing habits of new 
homes; to be passed 
on once again. 


St. Nicholas 


Is the magazine of 
the home. For over 
50 years St. Nicholas 
has been consistently 
edited for “Young 
America.” Not only 
this. St. Nicholas 
makes a peculiarly 
strong and_ individual 
appeal to each member 
of the entire family — 
your family — 
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Better Copy Results from 
Co-operation with Publisher 


Co-operation between advertisers and 
publishers was stressed as being an im- 
portant factor in getting maximum re- 
sults from advertising copy by Thomas 
P. Jones, advertising manager, Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch, in a_ talk 
before the Richmond Advertising Club. 
Advertising, he said, would be made 
more certain of producing returns if 
greater care were exercised in the 
preparation and dispatch of copy to the 
publisher. Closer observance of the 
rules of the publisher’s office also was 
“- 

” Jones related a number of inci- 
Pt. to illustrate some of the abuses 
which, he said, are daily occurrences in 
the average newspaper office. Adver- 
tisers were told not to expect the im- 
possible in composition when advertising 
is inserted on short notice and prepared 
copy is turned in late. 


Lowe Brothers Company 
Advances R. E. Mercer 


Robert E. Mercer, for the last five 
years assistant advertising manager of 
The Lowe Brothers Company, paint and 
varnish manufacturer, Dayton, Ohio, has 
become advertising manager. He is suc- 
ceeded as assistant advertising manager 
by B. B. Bains, who previously was with 
The Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company as publicity manager. 


Seed and Poultry Account for 
Philip J. Gray 


The advertising account of the St. 


Louis Seed Company, St. Louis, seeds, 
bulbs and poultry supplies, has been 
placed with Philip J. Gray, advertising 
soumt, Chicago. Poultry magazines are 
used. 


“Public Affairs” Appoints 
A. C. Busch 


Arthur C. Busch has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of Public 
Affairs, Washington, e was 
formerly with The Literary Digest, New 
York. Mr. Busch will have his head- 
quarters at New York. 


Canadian Campaign for Henna- 
foam Shampoo 


The Hennafoam Corporation, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., is using large newspaper 
space in Canada to popularize Henna- 
foam shampoo. The advertisin 
directed by Ferd. T. Hopkins & &, 
cosmetics, New York. 


Joins Saunders Company 


Gilbert K. Greene has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the W. B. 
Saunders Company, medical book pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. 
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Dentifrice Advertising in 
China Advised 


Advertising in China by American 
tooth-paste and powder manufacturers 
is recommended by the United Stare 
Department of Commerce. The man: 
in which cigarettes are being adverti 
is suggested as worth copying. The de- 
partment points out that there is 
greater potential market for dentifric: 
in China than is fully appreciated, unless 
one has made a_ houseboat trip on any 
of China’s canals or streams and ob. 
served the Chinese practice of brushi 
their teeth at the river at various time 
during the day. 

Tooth-pastes and powders are sold hy 
Chinese drug stores, small grocery stores, 
large department stores, and many sm2 
shops. They are imported through t 
manufacturers’ or exporting firms’ agent 
in China, and in some instances dircc 
from the manufacturer or exportins 
house. Imports of these articles in 1922 
at Shanghai totaled $125,790, against 
$61,518 in the previous year. America 
supplies the bulk of the trade, with 
Germany, England and France, next in 
order. Statistics for the entire country 
are not available. 


Heads Canadian Weekly 
Newspaper Publishers 


Lorne A. Eedy, of the Walkerton, 
Ont., Telescope, has become president of 
the Canadian Weekly ee Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds J. E. Fortin, of 
the L’Eclaireur, Beauceville, Que 

Other officers are: 4 Ball, of the 
B. C., News, first vice-presi- 
dent; F. A. J. Davis, Caleton Place, 
Ont., Canadian, second vice-president, 
and E. R. Sayles, of Toronto, manager 
and treasurer. 


Herbert H. Smith with 
Presbyterian Board 


Herbert H. Smith, for five years 
assistant manager of the publicity de- 
partment of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, has resigned to be- 
come publicity director of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, 
effective August 1. 


Vernon, 


“Journeys Beautiful’? Wins 
Name Contest 


A contest conducted by The Nomad 
Publishing -Company, Inc., New York, 
for a name for its new travel magazine 
to be issued shortly, resulted in the 
=— of the name “Journeys Beauti- 
u 


Join New Yorl York “Herald 
Tribune” 


Rufino Gonzales, formerly with Leo 
Aarons, advertising art, New York, and 
Elsa Lang, recently with the New York 
Evening Post, have joined the promotion 
department of the New York Hera!d 
Tribune. 
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Hearken to your neighbor's 
recommendation of us, and 
reflect upon its significance. 
His stamp of approval, based 
upon unqualified satisfaction, 
eliminates all the hazard of 
experiment for you. And it 
is this satisfaction, which we 
invariably give, that has built 
for us a wonderful plant... 
a wonderful organization. 
Send your job in today! 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Tuere are only a few advertisers like the 
Burroughs who achieve that unique personality 
in the minds of their public, which remains to 
so many a fleeing goal. 


For twenty years the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. has made advertising history —created new 
sales and merchandising standards. 


The secret is not difficult. 


The Burroughs Company has considered it a 
commonplace requirement to analyze its markets 
—to know its customers’ needs—to set attainable 
goals—to test plans before embarking on campaigns 
—so the Burroughs has gone forward, serenely 
sure that it was right. 


The public has insured it a remarkable success. 





Burroughs is one of our clients. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD jC 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Sec’y 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice Pres. J. Fred Woodruff, Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 
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The Campbell-Ewald organization of 160 people, with finan- 
cial and physical facilities of the largest advertising organ- 
ization between New York and Chicago, and a volume of 
business placing it among the first ten agencies in the 
country, is at your service to handle large or small accounts. 








Advertising 
Well Directed 





) COM PANY cAdvertising 


General Office Detroit, Michigan 


New eats Dayton Los Angeles 
Toronto San Francisco 
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Los Angeles Times 


What Men Buy! 

What Women Buy! 

What City Folks Buy! 
What Country Folks Buy! 
What the “Classes” Buy! 
What the “Masses” Buy! 


As shown by the following advertising classifications 
in which during the month of May, 1924, the Los 
Angeles Times exceeded all other Los Angeles 
newspapers: 


Automobiles, Accessories— (Men) Books and Publishers— (Class) 
Los Angeles Times FIRST Los Angeles Times 
Banks and Financial—(Men) Furniture—(Mass) 
Los Angeles Tim Los Angeles Times 
Department: Stores (Women) 
kes Angtes Se See lies Siete FIRST 
Electrical Appliances (Women) —— ' 
Los Angeles Times FIR: Amusements— (Mass) 
Office Equipment—(City Folks) 
Los Angeles Times FIRS Radio— (Mass) 
Machinery—(City Folks) Los Angeles Times 
neitiammaan ima iies sellin Medical— (Mass) 
‘IRS 
Les Angeles Times FIRS Los Angeles Times FIRST 
Churches and Lectures—(Mass) 


Schools and Colleges—(Class 
Los Angeles Times Los Angeles Times 


Hotels and Resorts—(Class Miscellaneous— (Mass) 
Los Angeles Times R Los Angeles Times 
And in Want Ads—the vast, multi-sided market place 
representative of men—women—city folks—country folks 
— ‘classes’ and “‘masses’’—Los Angeles Times FIRST in 


Los Angeles and in the world. 





Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Is It Ethical to Point Out Weak- 
nesses of Competitors? 


A Discussion of Advertising Arguments Based on the Outspoken Fact 
That Your Product Is Superior to All Others Because 
of Manufacturing Faults in Rival Lines 


By William B. Leach 


O what extent is an adver- 

tiser ethically privileged to 
“knock the competitor’s line” in 
his advertising? Is it really ever 
good business? 

That advertisers should express 
a lively interest in this subject is 
not to be wondered at, when their 
particular point of view is taken 
into consideration. 

As one manufacturer said in an 
open forum discussion recently: 
“Gentlemen, what better and more 
convincing campaign arguments 
can I possibly assemble than that 
I build my product with the great- 
est possible care, out of the best 
materials, and that my competi- 
tors do not? This is no mere 
assumption on my part. We have 
secured samples of the eighteen 
products of our eighteen largest 
competitors, analyzed them, torn 
them apart, and studied them in 
our laboratories. We know they 
are not manufacturing as care- 
fully, as conscientiously, as we 
are. Must we, notwithstanding 
this, sit back and make no men- 
tion of it?” 

Such viewpoints make it inter- 
esting to observe the methods of 
certain advertisers who, conscious 
of their superiority in their fields, 
tell their stories, as they see them, 
to the public, in a spirit of blunt 
frankness. Perhaps it’s all in the 
manner of doing it. Without de- 
siring to pose as either an arbiter 
ora judge, we submit a number 
of conspicuous examples. 

A manufacturer of filing sys- 
tems says: 


Six rival steel filing cabinets were 
placed in a row. drawer in each 
cabinet was filled with a typical load 
of correspondence. At a signal, the 
drawers were pe out and slammed 
shut mechanically sixteen times a minute 
until put out of commission. There was 


a test of cabinet construction, strength 
of frame, strength of drawer and slides! 


In fifty-eight minutes Cabinet No. 1 
broke down. As the hours went by one 
cabinet after another developed some 
fundamental weakness. Thirty-six hours 
after the start there were just two sur- 
vivors. At the 36,245th slam—thirty- 
seven hours and forty-two minutes after 
the start—one of these broke down. | 

On went the winning cabinet, until, 
finally, after sixty-seven and _ one-half 
hours—representing years of office abuse 
—it quit on the 64,800th slam—almost 
double the nearest ‘record. 


Here is set forth the actual tab- 
ulated record of a test made under 
the direction of the winner. It is 
interesting copy. It is convincing 
copy. The names of the other 
lines are not mentioned. Is an 
unconscious injustice worked on 
all other manufacturers of like 
goods? 

To what extent is suspicion and 
mistrust of a product put into the 
public mind by such arguments as 
are here quoted: 


You don’t see the quality in a raincoat 
that keeps it waterproof. It’s inbuilt. 
Your eye can’t detect it. Even an expert 
can seldom tell a really waterproof rain- 
coat by appearance, texture or feel. The 
only guarantee of real raincoat protection 
is the name on the coat and the reputa- 
tion of the maker. 


There are, of course, un- 
scrupulous manufacturers. The 
advertiser of a legitimate product 
must take them into consideration. 
No one will deny the right of the 
maker of an improved article to 
call very special attention to the 
addition which puts his product in 
a class by itself. Such advertising 
is really another form of “com- 
petition.” It’s all in the way the 
thing is done. 

The iden tods which is the very 
latest idea today may be old-fash- 
ioned, in a sense, tomorrow. The 
rule of the survival of the fittest 
holds good to a certain extent. 
On the other hand, we have in- 
stances of manufacturers of time- 
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tried and unchanged goods who 
have made an advertising asset of 
this fact. They virtually say to 
their audiences: “There are new 
and revolutionary ideas on the 
market *but you know this product 
and your grandfathers have known 
it. Why not think it over when 
contemplating a change?” 

There is and will continue to 
be, a sharp battle in advertising 
between the old product and the 
new one. This would appear ab- 
solutely inevitable. The manufac- 
turer of the new product has as 
his chief stock in trade the very 
fact that he does offer an improve- 
ment or a novelty. 

It will not please the advertiser 
of rubber hot-water bags to have 
an illustration appear of a slimy 
frog on the edge of his pond, ac- 
companied by such copy as we 
quote, but the present advertiser is 
conscientious in the belief that the 
comparison is valid. 


How a “hot”? water bag feels in the 
cold gray dawn. Imagine a big, cold, 
wet, slimy frog sharing your bed! Hor- 
rible, isn’t it? Yet that is the way a 
hot-water bag feels a few hours after 
you fill it. 


Following this, the advertiser of 
a new idea in such products ex- 
tols his own goods and carefully 
explains its advantages. How 
many readers will think back to 
the conventional hot-water bag 
and how it feels when cold? 

There is quiet reserve in this 
announcement made in behalf of 
a new rubber process devised by 
The United States Rubber Com- 
pany, although its purpose, 
frankly enough, is to suggest that 
people learn to discriminate be- 
tween what was and what is now: 


Every user of rubber goods of any 
kind should remember this: There is a 
new and higher standard of ee in 
rubber goods, It is the result of the 
new sprayed rubber—the first uniformly 
pure crude rubber. Sprayed rubber is 
the result of a new scientific process 
of obtaining crude rubber from rubber 
latex. Instead of coagulating rubber out 
of the latex with smoke or chemicals— 
the only methods known _heretofore— 
latex is sprayed as a snow-white mist into 
super-heated air. The water is driven 
out of it—nothing else. Unlike rubber 
produced by old processes, it contains no 
acid, no smoke residue, no bits of bark, 
insects, or foreign matter of an kind. 
It is uniform in quality. It vulcanizes 
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to perfection. It can be worked with 
scientific precision. 


If the reader accepts this state- 
ment as essentially true, would it 
not focus attention upon the new 
and supposedly better process, 
with manufacturers of old-style 
products suffering in proportion? 

Note the quiet hint in this: 


Almost any tire looks good in the deal- 
er’s display rack. Almost any tire con- 
tinues to look good the first few hundred 
miles of use. But as the hundreds of 
miles pile up into the thousands, and 
month by month the thousands pile up, 
too, the truth comes surely forth, For a 
tire, the last few thousand miles are the 
hardest. 


But does such copy make mo- 
torists a little suspicious of all 
tires, apart from the one using 
this text? Does it make them doubt 
the statements made by other ad- 
vertisers? 

The competition in the under- 
wear field is admittedly stiff. 
Here is a characteristic piece of 
text, the real objective of which 
is not to be misunderstood for a 
moment: 


There are somewhere between 20,000,000 
and 30,000,000 male citizens in these 
United States of an age to be actively 
interested in underwear. Some of them, 
doubtless, are perfectly satisfied. They 
might as well stop reading at this point. 
The others will be interested in the dia- 
gram above. It shows the places—at hip, 
thigh, ankle, shoulder, wrist—where ordi- 
nary underwear either binds or sags. 
Does ours? We admit that our own 
views are prejudiced. 


Tempered with proper restraint, 
we would say, and quite fair. The 
campaign of The American Sole 
and Belting Leather Tanners is an 
outspoken defense of real leather, 
as opposed to the many substitutes 
on the market. It was found nec- 
essary to launch such a cam- 
paign, because people were ac- 
tually beginning to believe that 
leather substitutes were better 
than real leather. 

The following quoted extract 
from a Barbasol advertisement is 
colorfully suggestive of the fight 
mentioned between the new idea 
and the old: 


We know there are men who still shave 
with the old straight razor. We know, 
too, that some men will be shaving with 
brush and lather when Barbasol has the 
widespread popularity the safety-razor 
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45000 


CAR OWNERS 


a 100% live mailing list of 45,000 
car owners, whose hobby is 
motor travel and motor cars, and 
circularize them for less than 
$7.00 per thousand including 
postage— you’d consider it a 
miraculous buy. Well, here’s 
such a list. MOTOR LIFE is read 
by 45,000car owners whose hobby 
is motor travel and motor cars 
and who buy MOTOR LIFE be- 
cause of their interest in motor 
cars and motortravel. It will cost 
you only $7.00 per page per 
thousand to tell them why they 
should buy your product. 


MOTOR LIFE 
Publication Office, 1056 W.Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office, 25 W. 45th Street 
Detroit Office, 2231 Park Avenue 
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holds today. It would be foolish of us 
to think otherwise. Habits, handed down 
from fathers to sons for centuries, are 
not easily broken. But this we know as 
well; That those men who would rather 
step on the self-starter of a motor-car 
than turn the engine over by hand will 
shave with Barbasol daily once they give 
it a trial, 


Here is an advertisement for 
the manufacturers of the con- 
ventional kitchen range to answer: 


When you were a youngster one of 
your chores probably was keeping the 
woodbox filled with “light wood” and 
kindling. Today the old-fashioned wood- 
pile is rapidly disappearing as modern 
conveniences are introduced to lighten 
housework. With the Florence Oil Range 
in the kitchen your wife does not have to 
lug heavy coal scuttles up the cellar 
steps or feed the stove with wood before 
she can prepare a meal. She simply 
turns a lever, lights the burner, and puts 
the pot cn to boil. 


Such text can only be con- 
strued as a direct attack upon 
wood and coal ranges. But who 
is there to say that the arguments 
are not ethically true? The ad- 
vertiser states his case as he sees 
it from his own manufacturing 
standpoint. 


Can any lasting good come of 


hinting, intimating, inferring in 
subtle phrases, however cau- 
tious, that this one statement is 
absolutely true, and that the ad- 
vertised claims of competitors 
are therefore necessarily untrue? 
Really, it. is a more significant 
question than most people appre- 
ciate. 

The hidden danger is in the 
doubt that may arise from it, in 
the minds of the investigative, as 
to advertising’s larger, broader 
phase. If Advertiser A makes a 
certain statement of a positive sort 
and Advertiser B comes along 
with an equally strong statement, 
then both can’t be telling the truth. 
Advertising is placed, therefore, 
under a shadow, in a sense. It is 
certainly a point worth consid- 
ering. 

When an advertiser states in his 
advertising that “most other prod- 
ucts of this type” have grievous 
faults, sometimes postively seri- 
ous, to what extent does he dam- 
age: both his worthy competitors 
and the cause of advertising in 
general? F 

Take this as an example: 
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Did you ever figure what happens when 
you start your car on a zero morning? 
Does your oil start flowing when the 
motor starts and cover cylinders, pis- 
tons and other frictional surfaces with 
a protecting film? Or is it stiff with 
cold? Most oils stiffen in severe cold; 
usually due to paraffin, always present in 
any oil containing “cylinder stock.” Stiff 
oil means no lubrication at all for the 
first few minutes. 


The coming of the new balloon 
tire has created a new era of 
advertising in this field. If the 
revolutionary idea is as much bet- 
ter as some advertisers claim— 
and the arguments are very, very 
logical—then every former type of 
tire is, in a sense, obsolete. These 
other tires may be good, but they 
are not at all as good as the thing 
which inventive genius has just 
produced. We read phrases which 
bring tremendous conviction: 
“Greater riding comfort, safety 
and car protection. No sacrifice 
of mileage. No increased fuel 
consumption. Greater safety and 
control. Skidding virtually elimi- 
nated.” How could any motorist 
buy the conventional tire if the ad- 
vertising of the balloon tire really 
sells its virtues properly? Cer- 
tainly, it is a situation which every 
manufacturer and advertiser must 
face. 

There are hundreds of concerns 
making the old-style ledger used 
by business houses. And _ they 
must face the new idea and the 
new spirit which prompts an ad- 
vertiser of a special system to say 
in his advertising: 


He is a thief! He enters your office 
when the doors swing open in the morn- 
ing; he is on the job until the last 
bookkeeper leaves at night. And all day 
long he crouches in your accounting de- 
partment and steals! He is the thief of 
time and space! If you are using old- 
fashioned ledgers the thief’s at work. 
He’s stealing office space. Open those 
massive books. Flop the awkward pages. 
How many must you thumb over ielore 
you reach the account you want? The 
thief’s at work. He’s stealing office time. 


Not a pleasant message for the 
manufacturers of such books to 
read. But it is part and parcel 
of the modern trend. 

There is no more interesting 
topic today than the advertising 
combat between the new idea and 
the old, between conservatism and 
the younger generation. 
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Nis situation would have been prevented 
by using the Specification Chart / 


PARTNERSHIP agreement — an important 

document—with one vital clause rendered ques- 
tionable because of a break at the fdld in the sulphite 
paper used in executing it. 

If the Specification Chart could have been con- 
sulted at the time this agreement was made, it would 
have saved considerable trouble, worry, and expense. 

* * * 
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There are over one hundred and twenty-five dif- 
ferent prices at which bond paper may be bought. 
This is confusing for it leads to the supposition that 
there area like number of grades of bond paper. And 
there are not. Undue consideration may, therefore, 
be given to price—and price, rather than purpose, be 
allowed to sway judgment. 

To avoid this, a man will too often sweep away 
all but one selection—one price, one grade, and one 
brand. This man unfortunately loses sight of the fact 
that, if certain grades of bond paper are suited to 
carry his letterhead,they will not prove economically 
suitable for his factory or office forms—or if they are 
the right grades for the forms, they will not prove to 
be the right grades for the letter sheets. 

* ** * 

Over five years ago, the American Writing Paper 
Company recognized that the bond paper situation 
was like a ship without a rudder and that a true buy- 
ing guide was needed. 

One of the first steps taken was to put its own 
house in order. Bond paper grades that were dupli- 
cating in price, grade, or purpose, were ruthlessly 
eliminated. 

This simplification and standardization of the 
manufacture and distribution of bond paper was car- 
ried to completion until now only Nine Grades are 
produced by us. These Nine Grades of Eagle-A Bond 
Paper scientifically and economically cover the entire 
field of Bond Paper requirements. 

Each of these Nine Grades of Bond Paper is pro- 
duced on a quantity basis, and reflects all the conse- 
quent economies of mass production and volume 
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SPECIFICATION CHART 
oF 
BOND PAPER USES 
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THE NINE EAGLE-A 
BOND PAPERS 
With an Outline of their Characteristics 
and General Utility 
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purchasing power. This is your assurance of buying 
Bond Paper at the right price. 

In the accompanying Specification Chart, these 
Nine Grades of Eagle-A Bond Paper are grouped 
under three master classifications, and are further 
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sub-divided according to the specific use for which 
each is produced. This is your assurance of buying 
the right Bond Paper for the purpose. 

Each of the Nine Eagle-A Grades, which scientifi- 
cally and economically cover the entire range of bond 
paper requirements, may be identified by the Eagle-A 
Watermark. Each Eagle-A Bond Paper should be 
specified by name. This definitely provides you with 
the right paper at the right price. 

Eagle-A Bond Papers are obtainable through 
Printer, Lithographer, Engraver and Stationer. 

Supplied upon request is a Portfolio containing samples of 
Eagle-A Bond Papers, with further suggestions covering their 
suitability for your use. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Covers, 
Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


EAGLE-A 
gond PAPERS 





MARK OF 
QUALITY - STANDARDS 


This watermark identifies Eagle-A Bonds 








(600 
Free —A Course in Direct Mail Advertising 


A set of twelve handbooks treating upon various phases of Direct 
Mail Advertising in relation to business problems. The material, 
representing a wealth of experience, constitutes a worthwhile reading 
course not only for workers in advertising but for those who supervise 
advertising work. The American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass 
will gladly supply this set of informative and insgructive handbooks 
without cost or obligation to those who ask for it 
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St. Louis and 
Scranton Win London 
Trip Awards 


HE advertising clubs at St. 
Louis, Mo., and Scranton, Pa., 
have been awarded the two prizes 
offered by the London News and 
London Star, for the greatest ac- 
complishments during the year 
ending June 15, by advertising 
clubs affiliated with the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Paul T. Cherington, chairman 
of the educational committee; 
Harry D. Robbins, chairman of 
the National Vigilance Committee, 
and Earle Pearson, educational 
director of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs, formed the commit- 
tee of judges. 

Effective advertising and selling, 
vigilance work, educating the 
public to the value of advertising, 
and community development, were 
activities considered by the judges. 

The clubs, for the contest, were 
divided into two classes—large 
cities and small cities—the winner 
in each class being awarded a 
free trip to the London conven- 
tion. The person to make the 
trip is to be selected by each win- 
ning club on the basis of his con- 
tributory work which enabled his 
club to win the contest. 

The accomplishments which won 
first place among the small cities 
for the Scranton club included 
arranging of a community chest 
fund of $605,000, and a fund of 
$405,000 for a chamber of com- 
merce building. The club brought 
to Scranton an extraordinary list 
of prominent speakers on adver- 
tising and business subjects; it 
gained the co-operation of all of 
Scranton’s newspapers in preserv- 
ing Truth-in-Advertising; it ar- 
ranged a series of public meetings 
including dinners and _ evening 
lectures which were attended by 
the public, and which were ad- 
dressed by outstanding business 
men and executives; and it raised 
$12,000 for the formation of a 
Better Business Bureau which 
will begin operations on July 1. 

The Advertising Club of St. 
Louis numbered in its list of 
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achievements the maintenance of 
a school of advertising and mer- 
chandising, with an average at- 
tendance of over 175 students. 
Nine paid instructors conducted 
130 class meetings. 

The club also conducted four 
departmentals—direct mail, better 
letters, advertising promotion and 
financial. It gave fifty luncheon 
meetings during the year at which 
the average attendance was 285. 
The club secured for St. Louis the 
convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association last Oc- 
tober with a registration of 1,600 
advertising men. It placed 161 
men in positions connected with 
advertising work in various fields 
and assisted 46 employers of ad- 
vertising men to locate suitable 
people for positions. 

“Such remarkable lists of 
achievements . certainly warrant 
universal recognition,” said Lou E. 
Holland, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, in congratulating the clubs 
of St. Louis and Scranton. “The 
advertising clubs are demonstrat- 
ing, through such accomplish- 
ments, the ideal which was 
visualized in their formation. The 
progress of commerce and industry 
depend in a large way upon their 
future development.” 


Advertises History of 


“Four-in-Hand” 

How the name, “four-in-hand,” came 
to be associated with kravats is told in 
recent advertising by the Keystone Knit- 
ting Company, Philadelphia, of its new 


tie, the “Four-in-Knit.” The kravat 
was an important item of dress in pre- 
motoring days when gentlemen drove 
four-in-hands or four-horse teams, its 
copy. tells. scene of this character 
showing the high vehicle, the costumes 
of the period, and running horses is the 
company’s trade-mark. Application for 
trade-mark registration was recently 
made. 

The scene described above is also 
reproduced on window-display material 
now being distributed’ throughout the 
country. 


With Foote & Morgan 

Miss Freda Fishbaine, for six years 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
has joined the copy department of Foote 
& Morgan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. More recently Miss Fishbaine 
was with the New York office of Lord 
& Thomas. 
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HE millions of readers 

who saw this “Ing-Rich” 

Sign advertisement of 
Toncan Metal in The Satur- 
day Evening Post were but 
a small part of the millions 
whose buying habits are in- 
fluencedby“Ing-Rich”Signs 
every day of their lives. Day 
after day and year after year 
“Ing-Rich” Signs carry the 
messages of a great num- 
ber of America’s foremost 
products to an audience 
as big as the nation itself. 


“Fadeless Ing-Rich” Signs 
of colored porcelain (fused 
into steel) endure for years. 
They can help you to econ- 
omize your sign appropria- 
tion. May we send you our 
colored catalogue and eco- 
nomical sign replacement 
proposition? Just drop 
a line to 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. Co. 
COLLEGE HILL - BEAVER FALLS, PA. 





Everlastine Porcelain 
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REPEAT ORDERS 
and INCREASED SCHEDULES 


This is the record of the 


RALSTEN FOUR COLOR INSERTS 


in the 


STANDARD FARM FIELD 


The second year’s business showed a 300% increase 
over the first year. The third year’s business (1924) 
already shows an increase of better than 700%. 


Results have demonstrated that four colors increase 
the sales value of copy in the Farm Field to an even 
greater degree than in the magazine field. The fact 
that we confine these color inserts to four pages and 
do not run competitive accounts in any issue has some- 
thing to do with the remarkable sales results. 


The twelve publications making up the “Standard 
Farm Field” are leaders in their territory, with a 
combined non-duplicating circulation in excess of 
1,500,000, A.B.C. (Local in prestige, National in 
coverage. ) 

The price for a Four-Color Insert is $11,000 for 
the remainder of 1924. Only one order and one set 
of plates required. We can accept a few more pages 
for 1924. The first open page is September. 


“Full color will sell seven times as much merchan- 
dise as black-and-white.” 


FRED H. RALSTEN COMPANY 
163 W. Washington St. 95 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York City 














Taking a Product Off an’“Emer- 


gency Purchase” Basis 


How Advertising Can Help Build a Steady Demand for Emergency 
Products 


By E. B. Weiss 


Oy eee manufacturers, pro- 
ducing what might aptly be 
termed “emergency purchase” 
merchandise, are quite convinced 
that nothing can be done to in- 
crease the sale of their products. 
These are articles which, general- 
ly speaking, are bought only when 
a sudden emergency makes their 
purchase necessary. Consumers, 
seemingly, reiuse to buy unless a 
situation arises that actually com- 
pels them to do so. 

It is a question whether the 
automobile tire makers ever felt 
this way about their market. At 
any rate, it wasn’t long before 
unfortunate experiences with flat 
tires, and advertising that em- 


phasized the wisdom of carrying 
a spare, convinced motorists that 


a tire was not safely to be re- 
garded as emergency merchan- 
dise. From this start there have 
sprung many similar ideas in the 
automotive field, each a convinc- 
ing demonstration of the wisdom 
of increasing the sale of emer- 
gency purchase products. 

e L. H. Gilmer Company is 
one of many to adopt the “Carry 
a Spare” idea. A special unit of 
two fan belts was devised. The 
purchaser may, if he chooses, buy 
a single belt. But a little talk by 
the dealer, concerning the un- 
pleasantness of having the fan 
belt break when the automobile is 
miles away from a supply station, 
and advertising that dwells on the 
same thought is _ successfully 
broadening what had always been 
looked upon as a restricted mar- 
ket, 

This same idea of increasing 
the unit of sale to eliminate 
strictly emergency buying is used 
by the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company. 
The old buying unit for headlight 
lamps was a single bulb. Com- 
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paratively recently, the National 
Lamp Works began packing five 
lamps in a convenient kit. These 
kits reach the dealer in an attrac- 
tive counter cabinet that tells a 
story to everyone entering the 
store concerning the advisability 
of carrying extra lamps. Adver- 
tising hammers away at the same 
thought, 

The spark-plug manufacturers 
are working along similar lines. 
For example, the Champion 
Spark Plug Company has what 
it calls the Champion Service 
Kit, which is a_ sturdy tin 
box containing four Champion 
spark plugs. In the first place, 
the box prevents damage that 
comes to loose plugs. But more 
important is the fact that the 
autoist is insured against delay 
and inconvenience in case of 
spark-plug trouble. Dealers sell 
four plugs where they formerly 
sold but one. 

The Champion company has 
also moved to eliminate emer- 
gency buying by advocating in its 
advertising the importance of 
changing spark plugs at least 
once every year. The national 
copy points out that a plug loses 
efficiency in continued use and 
that new plugs save their cost in 
oil and gasoline and make engine 
performance better. 

All these articles, while still in 
the emergency purchase class, to 
an extent, are no longer dependent 
entirely on chance for sales. In- 
stead of waiting for sales oppor- 
tunities, they are creating sales 
opportunities, and that, in brief is 
the secret of taking a product off 
an emergency purchase basis. 

Increasing the sales unit, how- 
ever, is not the only effective 
method of accomplishing this re- 
sult. Frequently a well thought 
out copy slant will achieve the 
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same end. There is the campaign 
of the Philadelphia Storage Bat- 
tery Company that can be pointed 
to. Philco advertising had always 
been largely technical. It depend- 
ed upon the emphasis of various 
construction features. These are 
now incidental. Instead, the com- 


pany is concentrating on the idea 


Pretty things for 
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of “going dead.” There is an il- 
lustration of an actual incident 
due to battery failure and brief 
copy explanations. Every adver- 
tisement, in addition, contains a 
box reading, “This happened to 
ye Se and then he 
got a Philco. What experiences 
—embarrassing or dangerous— 
have you had 
with ordinary 
batteries? We 
would be glad 
to hear from 
you.” 

In advertising 
Weed Chains, 
the American 
Chain Company 
had a similar 
situation to con- 
tend with. Scare 
copy, as well as 
advertising with 
a positive slant, 
has been suc- 
cessfully used 
here also to do 
ned cont away with 
purely emer- 





gency sales. 
Much the 

same can be 

said of brake 





PART OF A CAMPAIGN 


of inducing motorists to purchase 
a new battery before an emer- 
gency occurs. 

It was realized that this would 
be difficult to accomplish unless 
the embarrassments and dangers 
of battery trouble were impres- 
sively portrayed. Consequently, 
“scare” or “negative” copy was 
decided upon. Each advertise- 
ment is planned literally to shock 
drivers into a recognition of what 
may happen if a car is driven 
with a battery that is on the verge 


THAT MAKES IT EASY FOR DEALERS TO to 
CONSTANTLY SELL NUFASHOND PRODUCTS 


lining. Practi- 
cally all of the 
leading adver- 
tisers in this 
field are con- 
centrating their 
attention not on 
the automobile 
owner who has 
already decided 
have his 
brakes _relined, 
but on the 
driver who puts off this very 
necessary detail. Message after 
message is being released from 
brake lining headquarters em- 
phasizing the vital importance of 
having brakes in perfect working 
order all the time. 

Emergency buying is due almost 
entirely to man’s tendency to de- 
lay. There are certain products, 
such as those in the food lines, 
which procrastination does not 
affect. But this impulse to put off 
purchasing until a dire necessity 
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What Must a 
Teacher Buy? 


One of the results of recent research 
studies made by R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany of New York to determine the 
purchasing power of some 8,000,000 
women engaged in business was: 
“That the woman who makes $2000 
a year spends more money on her 


clothes and upkeep than the wife of 
a man who makes $10,000 a year.” 


School Teachers: particularly must be 
careful of their appearance in the com- 
munity and in the classroom. Their 
personal and professional needs are al- 
most unlimited. And their salaries— 
almost doubled since 1913—are quite 
sufficient to meet their everyday needs 
with a reasonable amount left over 
for luxuries. 


Normal Instructor is the Teacher’s 
magazine—hers because she plans her 
day’s work with it and buys from it. 
She is unusually responsive to its ad- 
vertising. 84% of these Teachers live 
in places of under 5000 population 
where there are few large stores. 
Letter writing is right in the teacher’s 
line of work—no effort at all for her to 
answer an ad or fill out a coupon. 


Include Normal Instructor 
on your list at once. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., 110 West 34th Street, 
C. E. Gardner, George V. Rumage, 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


She Nae 


Automobiles 
Books 

Brief Cases 
Cameras 
Clothing 
Coats, Suits 
Face Lotion 
Face Powder 
Foods 
Fountain Pens 
Gloves 

Hair Nets 
Hand Bags 
Insurance 
Jewelry 
Magazines 
Manicure Articles 
Musical Instruments 
Pencils, Pens 
Shoes 

Soap 

Stockings 
Study Courses 
Toilet Articles 
Tooth Brushes 
Tooth Paste 
Trunks, Valises 
Typewriters 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Ba PRIMARY PLANS 


Applicant for Membership in the A. B. C. 
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arises, is retarding the sale of 
countless items, not only in the 
automotive field but in other in- 
dustries as well. 

Notions were, and still are to a 
degree, in this category. Women 
purchased notions only when 
something happened that de- 
manded that they do so. New use 
advertising has proved its worth 
in taking certain notions off this 
basis. Advertising that created 
the impulse among women to 
make things calling for the use 
of notions has also effectively 
substituted steady demand for 
emergency buying. 

There comes to mind a current 
piece of copy originating with the 
makers of Nufashond notions. It 
appeared in full colors and bore 
the caption: “Pretty things for 
yourself and your home.” It 
continued: 


Few women realize how easy it is to 
make pretty ‘things—how little it need 


cost. 

Take, for instance, the little frocks, 
aprons, curtains, etc., shown in the small 
sketches on this page; inexpensive ging- 
ham, cretonne and other wash fabrics, 
trimmed with colorful Bias Bands—most 
economical of trimmings—the trimming 
that saves time because it may be used 
at the same time as binding and edging. 


Supporting this campaign is a 
sound merchandising idea revolv- 
ing around a counter display con- 
tainer in which are attractively 
packed the various Nufashond 
Bias Bands. 

Medicinal products, for the 
greater part, have always been 
looked upon as emergency pur- 
chase merchandise. E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, however, are taking their 
business off this basis by advertis- 
ing the Squibb family of products 
and suggesting that a supply of 
them be kept on hand at all times. 
Bauer & Black advertise similarly. 
“Always be prepared to meet 
emergencies by having Bauer & 
Black sterile first aid helps at 
hand,” is a sentence lifted from 
a recent piece of copy that indi- 
cates one method this concern 
uses to get sales before the need 
for the various articles actually 
exists. 

Some months ago a manufac- 
turer of sport belts for men -ad- 
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vertised the idea of having a dif- 
ferent belt for each suit of 
clothes. Has any cuff-button 
maker advertised the advantages 
of having more than one pair? 
With the exception of gift buy- 
ing, cuff buttons are bought 
almost wholly when an emergency 
occurs, 

In the advertising of trunks this 
point, seemingly, has also been 
overlooked. Most trunk copy 
centres around the idea of travel- 
ing. But trunks are useful things 
to have around the house, espe- 
cially these days when city apart- 
ments are made with such small 
clothes closets that storage space 
in the home is at a premium. 
There is no reason why people 
should wait to buy a trunk until 
they have decided upon a trip. 

Both the long-distance  tele- 
phone and the telegram were, at 
one time, purchased only for 
emergency purposes. Then came 
advertising, which told how these 
two methods of speeding com- 
munications could be used to 


cheer the ones at home, to spread 
glad tidings, to save valuable time 


and for similar purposes entirely 
unrelated to anything unpleasant. 
Only a few years ago, when a 
messenger bearing a_ telegram 
knocked at a home door, there 
was consternation within. Now, 
this notion that a long-distance 
telephone call or the use of a 
telegram necessarily implies an 
emergency has been so effectively 
dispelled that a household is no 
longer completely upset upon re- 
ceipt of one or the other. 

The emergency market is worth 
cultivating. When a consumer is 
in extreme need of. a_ certain 
item, the retailer does not have to 
do any intensive selling. The 
quicker he can pack up whatever 
is called for, the happier the pur- 
chaser is. 

But emergencies do not make 
for stable markets. Nor can the 
number of emergencies be in- 
creased. What the campaigns re- 
ferred to illustrate, is the feasi- 
bility of taking a product off an 
emergency purchase basis without 
adversely affecting the primary 
demand. 
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In a long experience in dealing with ad- 


vertisers and advertising we have done some 


very good work—and some very bad. 


Where we have done our best we have sc 
uniformly found one condition that that con- 


dition is now the most important consideration 


re 


to us in judging the probability of satisfactorily 


oo nm 


serving a new client. 


We have found that our best work results 
when we ate permitted to give our time and 
thought to the advertising instead of to the 


advertiser and his state of mind. 
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You might put it this way—that we are 
interested in advertisers who consider their 


advertising our chief problem, rather than those 


1rmaeoaOor une 


advertisers, who, consciously or unconsciously, 
cause us to consider them our chief problem. 


CALKINS ¢> HOLDEN, Inc. 
247 PARK AVENUE . NEW YORE 
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Why Coca-Cola Rebuilt Its 


President, The Coca-Cola Company 


Jobber Co-operation on 
How Can You Get It? 








RACTICALLY all the men who control 
national advertising in the automobile field 
read Printers’ Ink. 89.9% of the national 
advertising in newspapers and magazines is 
by readers of the Printers’ Ink Publications. 
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For the Man Who Controls 
Sales and Advertising Policies 


Why Coca-Cola Rebuilt Its Sales Organization 


The Coca-Cola Company has revolutionized its entire method of selling 
It has organized a new sales company, divided into five units for the in- 
tensive development of the retailer. What this is going to mean to 
Coca-Cola and what it can mean to your business are told by Robert W. 
Woodruff, president of the company. 


Mental Hazards That Stand in the Way of Sales 


How much poor business is really due to imagination? How many slumps 
are caused by lying rather than underlying factors? In an unusual and 
timely article, C. B. Larrabee points out that a great many so-called busi- 
ness axioms are really only brakes on the wheels of progress. 


When the Salesman Hunts Big Game 


The big fellow is just as easy to sell as the little fellow—if the salesman 
knows how. Donald Argyle, from his wide experience in studying sales 
management, gives some simple suggestions for putting the salesman in 
the “‘big fellow” frame of mind. 


Jobber Co-operation—How Can You Get It? 


This article shows how such companies as Libby, McNeill & Libby, The 
Western Company, Armstrong Cork Company, Carnation Milk Products 
Company, Diamond Crystal Salt Company, and others, are working with 
the Jobber and his salesmen to get their co-operation, An article that is 
both timely and significant. 


Develop the Individual to Build the Business 


Based on an interview with W. T. Grant, president of the W. T. Grant 
Company, a large chain of department stores, this article gives a new 
slant on the personal side of business. 


N addition to these there are more than twenty other 
articles of unusual interest to the man who controls 
advertising and sales policies. Such an imposing list of 
helpful and authoritative articles every month explains 
why the Monthly is showing such steady gains in its care. 
fully hand-picked circulation without the use of premiums, 
canvassers, etc., and why it is being selected by careful 
space buyers as one of their most effective mediums. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 
$2.00 a Year in U. S.— 25 Cents a Copy 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
COATED PAPERS 





HIS new member of the famous 
4 5 family of Foldwell Coated Papers 

“~——4) is divided half and half between a 
white and a tint. The white and tint on one 
side backs up the tint and white respective- 
ly on the other. 











Note the difference between Foldwell 
Split-Color and “two color” papers as pro- 
duced heretofore. This is a split color sheet 
which makes possible for the first time a 
work-and-turn form—producing a finished 
piece with color stock one side and white 
the other. 
Send for Printed Specimen 
We will gladly send samples, a printed 
specimen and information as to weights 
and colors, on request 
Cu1caGo PapPerR Company « Manufacturers 
801 SOUTH WELLS STREET ‘ CHICAGO 
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Composition by Norman T. A. Munper & Co. 









Now Industrial Life Is to Have Its 
“Outline of History” 





Just as H. G. Wells Gathered Together the Historical Facts of the 
World So Our Government Is Going to Bring Together a 
Definite and Complete Outline of Our Industrial Life 


By James True 


GREAT many _ questions, 

pertinent to the success of 
domestic merchandising, cannot 
be answered at this time. We 
have forgotten and left unrecord- 
ed many of the factors, gradually 
developed long ago, on which de- 
pend the scientific principles of 
American business. And most of 
our business mistakes and losses 
are the result of accepting 
theories and habits for the actual 
facts of commerce. 

To rediscover and record the 
vital factors, to define the prin- 
ciples of business, and, by an- 
swering the many questions that 
are now unanswerable, to aid in 
reducing to a minimum the mis- 
takes and losses of business, was 
the motive of the establishment 
last July of the Division of 
Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Natural- 
ly, this work will be of benefit not 
only to advertising, but to every 
process and department of mer- 
chandising, and although the pro- 
gram is a vast undertaking the 
progress-already made offers some 
valuable suggestions. 

Irving S. Paull, who organized 
the new division and served as 
its chief until April 1, said not 
long ago that, in his opinion, the 
most important undertaking of 
the division, so far, is the chart- 
ing of the processes and methods 
of the country’s principal indus- 
tries in relation to the four origi- 
nal sources of supply of raw ma- 
terials. When completed the 
series of charts will number more 
than 200; they will present a 
graphic visualization of every 
step in our present scheme of pro- 
duction and distribution, and they 
will illustrate the basis on which 
all of the work of the Division 
of Domestic Commerce is con- 
ducted. 





It is expected that, eventually, 
the charts will be published as a 
Government document. In the 
meantime, it is the intention of 
the organization to collect, so far 
as possible, all existing authentic 
information regarding our domes- 
tic commerce, and to arrange, or- 
ganize and present it in a manner 
to make it readily available to the 
individual mind. 

The charts will not only answer 
many of the questions which can- 
not now be answered intelligently 
or completely; but they will also 
furnish a key to every fact and 
detail of information in the di- 
vision’s collection. The files will 
be arranged on a decimal system, 
which will allow for unlimited ex- 
pansion, and which will be ar- 
ranged according to the detailed 
listings of the charts. Then, by 
first referring to the charts, all of 
the information on file in the di- 
vision under any subject can be 


located within about thirty 

seconds. 

INTERPRETATION IS THE IMPORTANT 
THING 


“Tt is not enough,” Mr. Paull 
explained, “to collect and present 
a formidable array of statistics. 
It is a great deal more important 
to interpret statistics, to reduce 
them to their significant indi- 
cators, and to point out their re- 
lation to commercial activities in 
such a way as to make the result 
promptly acceptable to the indi- 
vidual business man. As a rule, 
statistical tables are forbidding 
because they upset our habits of 
thought. In business, most of our 
thinking is, of necessity, in terms 
of activity, and this may lead us 
into mistakes because of its ten- 
dency to substitute the habits of 
thought for the facts of business. 
Analysis shows that most of us 
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are doing many things in business, 
not because they are necessary, 
but because we always have done 
them. 

“Any corrective or informative 
measures, therefore, to be readily 
acceptable, must be presented in 
terms of activity—their relation 
to and bearing on our present 
methods must be plainly shown. 
Tables of statistics may affect one 
or a dozen phases of a business; 
but they are of little value, and 
their information may result in 
more harm than good, if their 
effect on one phase is not con- 
sidered in its relation to all other 
phases. 

“Therefore, to make statistical 
information highly valuable to 
any organization within an indus- 
try, we must first determine the 
essential facts of that industry 
and illustrate them as a frame- 
work. We must strip away all 
non-essentials, and picture every 
source of supply, every practice, 
method and effort without which 
the industry cannot be entirely 
successful. Then we must include 
all of the generally accepted ac- 
tivities and habits‘of the industry 
to complete the picture of its 
place in domestic commerce. 

“In other words, we must com- 
pletely miap an industry before 
we can intelligently apply infor- 
mation of any kind for the better- 
ment of any of its parts. Here- 
tofore, strangely, we have been in 
the position of travelers who have 
been ranging over wide areas of 
territory, entirely dependent on 
their familiarity with the coun- 
try. Our traveling has grown to 
be expensive and complicated be- 
cause we have avoided many by- 
ways and short-cuts because we 
did not know where they led, and 
we did not have the time to in- 
vestigate. Our activities have 
been largely governed by only 
those things within the range of 
our vision, and we were limited 
in our efforts because we had not 
means of viewing and studying 
our business propositions, with all 
of their varied details, as a whole, 
and in relation to all other prin- 
cipal activities of our society and 
business. 

“When we began the work of 
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the division we realized that we 
would have to begin with the 
fundamentals of commerce. For 
many days we_ searched for 
analyses of our principal indus- 
tries that would completely out- 
line them from the primary fac- 
tors to all of the elements and 
methods of practice; but we were 
unable to find them. So we be- 
gan to work them out, as a basis 
for our mapping or charting of 
our industries, and we _ started 
with the four fundamental 
sources of raw materials. 


WHERE ARTICLES OF COMMERCE 
ORIGINATE 


“Every article in our commerce 
can be traced back to the farm, 
the mine, the forest or the sea 
and rivers. Later, undoubtedly, 
we shall have to add a fifth 
source, since nitrogen from the 
air is already a commercial possi- 
bility. 

“In the meantime, however, we 
have plenty to do with the four 
original sources. And although 
our work of charting is only well 
under way, with at least two- 
thirds of the details yet to be ac- 
complished, we have _ already 
demonstrated a certain value of 
the charts to merchandising in 
the actual practice of the division. 

“In advertising any product of 
an industry, the chart of that in- 
dustry suggests new angles and 
ideas for copy appeals. Charts of 
the industries which influence or 
dominate territories are also help- 
ful because, in depicting the de- 
tails of the activities of the people 
in those territories, they illustrate 
demands and preferences. The 
essential details of an industry 
with their relationships cannot be 
remembered by anyone, except 
through a long process of careful 
thinking; hence a graphic depic- 
tion of them is important because 
they are basic and must be con- 
sidered in the creation of all 
effective advertising. 

“The same results are already 
noticeable in securing information 
for the creation of sales talks and 
the instructing of salesmen. The 
present work also indicates that 
the charts will be valuable in 
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Our Largest Account 
over $1,000,000 


(Paige and Jewett Motor Cars) 


Our Smallest Account 
under $50,000 


(Universal Batteries) 


Both thoroughly satisfied 


with our service 


Weare organized to handle 
additional business equally well . 


What do you spend in 


newspapers, magazines, farm papers? 


Are you as well served 
| as you would like to be? 


This 16 year old agency 


invites your confidential inquiry 


Hoops Advertising Company 
9 East Huron Street, Chicago 


Charter Member—American Association Advertising Agencies 
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establishing quotas, and _ in 
forecasting sales in farming com- 
munities and industrial territories. 

“In the movement of simplifica- 
tion, standardization, and the 
working out of more economical 
production and distribution meth- 
ods, the charts promise to be of 
greatest value. All industries are 
burdened to some extent with un- 
necessary items, processes and 
methods. These may seem im- 
portant and necessary, when con- 
sidered in terms of our common 
thinking and viewed in relation- 
ship to their immediate surround- 
ing; but when they are shown on 
a complete map or chart of the 
industry their true value can be 
determined more readily.” 

At this point of the interview, 
Mr. Paull referred to a group of 
the charts and again emphasized 
the necessity of getting down to 
fundamentals. He has given the 


subject a great deal of his per- 
sonal attention, and has laid out 
the charts on the same plan. 

In a large horizontal panel at 
the top of the chart are shown 


the contributing factors, such as 
buildings occupied, equipment of 
all kinds, materials currently con- 
sumed, cost factors, and the in- 
clusive personnel. Connected 
circles present the functions per- 
formed, which title the informa- 
tion contained in a series of con- 
nected perpendicular panels which 
present the details of activities 
and services performed. 

To explain the charts, Mr. 
Paull chose those dealing with 
farm production, and said that the 
farming of the country was so 
diversified that it was necessary, 
as it was with other industries, 
to deal separately with the impor- 
tant products, and he selected a 
group of charts which depict the 
production of seeds and grains— 
typical and fundamental farm 
products. 

“The first problems dealt with,” 
he continued, “are problems of 
production — geographical _loca- 
tion, sources of supply, area re- 
quired and volume produced. 
Then we consider the people en- 
gaged in the production of grains 
and seeds, the owners of farms, 
tenants, farm laborers. The 
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capital invested, with wages paid, 
and the value of the production 
must be considered also and indi- 
cated on the chart. 

“From this point we take up 
the functional activities, the 
preparation of the soil, occasiona! 
clearing, plowing, harrowing, fer- 
tilizing. Next come the functions 
of seeding and cultivating, fol- 
lowed by the activities of harvest 
ing—cutting, hauling and thresh- 
ing. Sacking and grading are 
variable activities on the farm: 
but they must be listed, and with 
the final storing of the grain 
which frequently occurs on the 
farm, the group of functions of 
production is completed. 


FARM PRODUCTION OF GREAT 
IMPORTANCE 


“Tn an analysis of the kind it is 
of utmost importance to study all 
of the factors which contribute 
to farm production. The home is 
an integral part of the farming 
industry, an essential factor of 
the farm industrial plant. The 
welfare of the family and the 
farm workers must be considered, 
and all elements set down that 
affect or determine their produc- 
ing and their spending power. 

“The physical plant and _ its 
value are also of importance, so 
we list the house, the barns and 
buildings. Then the mechanical 
equipment necessary for the pro- 
duction of crops must be inven- 
toried and set down. Materials 
currently consumed during the 
production of the crop are im- 
portant items, and the cost and 
risk factors must be considered. 

“There are certain controllable 
factors that must not be over- 
looked. The determination of 
crops, selection of seed, rotation 
of crops, and other things of that 
nature, which are the result of 
the judgment of the farmer, all 
tend toward the production of 
better crops, and may eventually 
result in greatly increased com- 
mercial value in the markets.” 

The next chart referred to by 
Mr. Paull dealt with the activi- 
ties in the local market. The first 
function illustrated is that of sell- 
ing, and presents all of the 
producer’s activities in disposing 
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The Circulation 
of the 


ms TELECRAM 
Is Now 
Over 40,000 


Net Paid 


and is now the largest evening 
circulation in Syracuse. 





In twenty months it has 
marched from nothing to dom- 
inance in its field, and is still 
increasing steadily at the rate 
of more than 2,000 a month. 


Long before it is time to 
make up fall schedules, Syra- 
cuse will be “a one-big-evening- 
newspaper town.” 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. I. PUTNAM, 2 Columbus Circle, N. Y. 
ity. 


F. E. CRAWFORD, 913 Hearst Bldg., 
Chicago. 


ARTHUR E. DIXON, 3252 General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit. 


ARTHUR BOOTH, 58 Sutter St., San 


Francisco. 
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NY national advertiser may increase his business 

in the city of Des Moines (population 150,000) 

and in the Des Moines territory (a radius of 75 

miles) by advertising exclusively in The Des Moines 
Evening Capital. 


All business men are striving at the present time to 
avoid waste. The Des Moines Capital offers the 
economical method of covering one of the richest 
markets in the world. A large number of the biggest 
national advertisers have discovered the power of the 
Capital and have secured satisfactory results over a 
long period of time. Wouldn’t it pay you to follow 
their example? 


Here are some of the important exclusive Evening 
Capital advertisers: 


Simmons Beds Chipso 

Old Dutch Cleanser Flit 

Hot Point Appliances Kraft Cheese 

La France Laundry Tablets Hickory Garters 

Lloyd Baby Carriage Elgin Watchmakers College 
Wm. Penn Cigar Sealdsweet Grapefruit 


Important Note: The Capital competes with a 
publisher who advertises a morning and evening 
newspaper combination as a single newspaper with 
a single circulation. This confuses many national 
advertisers. The city carrier circulation of this 
double header is compulsorily duplicated in the 
evening field. The national advertiser who buys a 
morning and evening combination in Des Moines is 
over-buying the market. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, SR. O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
Publisher Special Representatives 


Circulation Exceeds 60,000 Daily 
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of his crop in his local market. 
The next function detailed is the 
buying by agents, and a descrip- 
tion of the various services ren- 
dered by the purchasing agencies. 
Here Mr. Paull called atten- 
tion to how the charts pointed out 
the way to more economical and 
profitable farm methods. “To se- 
cure the best results,” he said, “it 
is necessary for all contributors 
to an industry to understand the 
problems and processes that are 
necessary to each function of the 
industry. The average farmer 
takes the run of his fields to his 
local market because he thinks 
only in the terms of production, 
and his reasoning ends with the 
disposition of his crops. 


HOW FARMER CAN INCREASE SELLING 
PRICE 


“In buying the farmer’s crops 
and reselling them at a profit, the 
agencies furnish certain elements 
of service. A chart of the farm- 
ing industry details these ele- 
ments, places them in their rela- 
tion to production and distribu- 
tion, and shows their relative cost. 
A study of the analysis will then 
show any intelligent farmer that 
when he performs the service of 
grading, proper packing and the 
like, he is entitled to an increased 
price which will include the value 
of the service.” 

Mr. Paull then illustrated the 
point by relating the experience 
of a group of farmers in the 
Middle West.. For many years 
these farmers had been raising 
some wheat; but the flour mills 
in their locality had been milling 
wheat grown much farther north, 
and the local wheat was shipped 
to Eastern elevators. 

Experimentation showed that a 
very similar and entirely suitable 
grade of wheat for the local mills 
could be raised in the community. 
An analysis of the situation 
showed that the farmers, who got 
together, could grade their wheat 
after a careful selection of seed 
and sell direct to the mills, in- 
stead of depending on the inter- 
mediate agency. The farmers also 
found that they could participate 
in the saving of transportation of 
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the Northern grown wheat. By 
the additional values of proper 
grade, delivery and convenient 
supply, the farmers increased 
their profits and their buying 
power, and the advantages to the 
millers and the public are obvious. 

“But an activity of the kind is 
the exception,” Mr. Paull con- 
tinued. “The vast majority of 
farmers are marketing their 
crops through selling agencies in 
their local markets, and it is 
necessary for us to chart and 
detail all of the functions of the 
buyer and shipper in the market. 

“Next come the activities 
of the operating elevators or 
storage warehouses and the ser- 
vice they perform. In this we 
detail the financing of the dis- 
tribution, the credit necessary, 
insurance, facilities for market 
reporting, and the means of cir- 
culating market information by 
telegraph, telephone, radio, mails 
and through newspapers. 

“Then all of the functions of 
the terminals or primary markets 
must be listed, followed by a de- 
scription of the activities of the 
grain exchange with its functions. 
When grains are sold on the ex- 
changes, they must be transferred 
to their new owner, and the finan- 
cial transaction, as well as the 
details of transportation to the 
warehouse or elevator of the con- 
vertor must be noted. 

“Here we pick up again all of 
the factors of equipment, costs, 
materials used, risks and person- 
nel, which have constantly in- 
creased as the products have 
moved forward toward their ulti- 
mate use. And with the comple- 
tion of the second chart the raw 
materials are in the hands of the 
convertor who is ready to begin 
the manufacture of the finished 
product, or to convert the prod- 
ucts imto materials for other 
manufacturers. 

“The third chart, in similar de- 
tail, illustrates the functions and 
processes of converting grain into 
flour, prepared cereals and the 
like, and by-products. It also 
deals with the cleaning, bolting, 
packing, and with all operating 
functions, as well as with the 
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various details of management. 

“At the conclusion of this chart, 
we have listed all of the details of 
handling and manufacture to the 
bagged, barreled or cartoned fin- 
ished product, packed for distri- 
bution. In all, we have presented 
nine functions and about two hun- 
dred items of related activities, in 
order to furnish a complete pic- 
ture, and in number of details the 
chart is similar to the others. 

“The final chart first illustrates 
the activities of distributive man- 
agement — selling, advertising, 
shipping, and transportation to 
the buyer, the wholesaler. Then 
are listed the functional activities 
of the wholesaler: the details of 
management, buying, selling, ad- 
vertising and _ shipping, where 
transportation is again dealt with 
as the goods are delivered to the 
retailer. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DEALER 


“Three major functions are 
presented as the dealer’s part in 
distribution. First, buying, re- 
ceiving, marking and storing are 
detailed. His second function is 
displaying, advertising and sell- 
ing. And the final phase of his 
service is the delivery, exchang- 
ing, and acceptance of returned 
goods, adjusting of claims, exten- 
sion of credit and the like. 

“The same chart handles the 
consumer’s part in the final trans- 
action. We list the details of 
purchasing, receiving, using in the 
home, and replacing of the goods. 
And again the contributing fac- 
tors are dealt with, as in the pre- 
ceding charts—the plant equip- 
ment of the home, the materials 
and costs. 

“In the series of four charts, 
we have endeavored to give a 
vivid and graphic exposition of 
every customary function, step, 
detail and activity of the entire 
process, from the preparation of 
the ground on the farm for the 
raising of grains and seeds to 
the final utilization of the finished 
product by the consumer. Other 
groups of charts treat in the same 
manner the production of other 
farm crops, and it is our inten- 
tion to map all of our important 
industries in a similar way, by 
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taking the major products and 
tracing them from the mines, 
forests and sea, through all of 
the processes of manufacture and 
activities of distribution to their 
final use or consumption. 

“In no other way that we know 
of can we arrive at the funda- 
mental facts of our industries on 
which we must base our defini- 
tions of principles. We must re- 
duce every essential phase of our 
commerce to its essential denomi- 
nators before we can establish the 
axioms of commerce which are 
necessary if our production and 
distribution are to be carried on 
in the future with any degree of 
mathematical accuracy. 

“Of course, we have been 
studying the subject from the 
broadest possible angle; but that 
does not detract in any way from 
the value of the charts to the in- 
dividual manufacturer. Briefly, 
our intention is to anticipate the 
demand of progress by crystalliz- 
ing and correlating all of the 
existing facts relative to our 
production, distribution and con- 
sumption. When the series is 
completed it will furnish a defi- 
nite and complete outline of our 
industrial life; it will be easily 
understood, simply applied, and 
we believe that the work will ma- 
terially contribute to the move- 
ment for the elimination of losses 
and waste in our domestic com- 
merce.” 





Business Formed for 
Advertising in Taxicabs 


The Taxi Advertising Corporation is 
the name of a new business which has 
been formed at New York for the pur 
pose of selling advertising space in taxi 
cabs. According to J. T. Guerin, presi 
dent, the mew company has made 
contracts for the privilege of placing 
cards in the taxicab systems of eighty- 
two cities. The size of the cards is 
four inches by five inches and there wil! 
be six shown in each taxi. 

There also will be published a maga- 
zine called The Taxi Traveler which 
will have free distribution in taxi cabs 
Miss A. M. Jungmann, formerly man 
aging editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, is business manager and 
editor. 

In addition to Mr. Guerin, the other 
officers are: Vice-president, Victor H. 
Deischer, formerly with Collier’s; John 
H. Sears, treasurer, and R. A. Gilchrist, 
secretary. 
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“We Paint the Box 
and Wash the Sign” 


ERE’S a baker who has condensed our whole 

business philosophy into a single phrase. 

We build signs to outlast the materials to which 
they are fastened. 

Baltimore Permanent Porcelain Enamel Signs 
have the enduring newness that is an inherent 
quality of well made porcelain. A _ glass-like 
surface of porcelain, fused into heavy sheet 
steel at 1800 degrees, protects your message 
from corrosion and decay. 

Are you using signs which must be frequently 
replaced in order to keep them up to the appear- 
ance of your dealer’s store, or are you using 
permanent porcelain enamel signs which are 
always fresh and new? Signs which need only 
to be washed when the dealer paints his store. 

Baltimore Porcelain Enamel Signs are perma- 
nent; they keep your message fresh at your 
point of contact with your trade. 





The 
Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 
Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorn Orrice, 200 Firtn AvENuE 

















Private Ownership of Coal Mines 
Sustained by Advertising 


A National Calamity Is Prevented in England 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


a: the coal-miners of Great 
Britain stopped work long 
enough the results would not be 
much inferior to those of a war. 
Indeed a kind of civil war would 
be inevitable. Even a short stop- 
page causes unemployment and 
privation on an appalling scale, 
and the loss of trade amounts to 
millions of pounds sterling every 
week. 

There is no remedy. It is im- 
possible to play one mining dis- 
trict off against another. The 
operatives act as a unit. Neither 
could coal be imported. The 
shipping unions and dock workers 
would not handle it. All manu- 
factures cease when coal is not 
produced: we have no “white 
coal.” The cities would be 
plunged into darkness and crime 
would be rampant. 

This is the situation with which 
Britain has recently been threat- 
ened. The dispute is not yet 
settled, as this is written, but 
there will be no stoppage and a 
permanent arrangement, is_ in 
sight. The pressure of public 
opinion, a strong influence in such 
disputes, has operated herein. 

Extensive newspaper advertis- 
ing of the colliery owners’ case 
must be given the credit of in- 
forming public opinion. While 
the immediate danger of a min- 
ing stoppage is averted, another 
danger remains. The demand for 
public ownership is pressed by 
Tas. and is supported by a 
section of the press not avowedly 
Socialist. Bureaucratic manage- 
ment would be sure to mean in- 
efficiency, short supplies and dear 
coal, which would affect all 
manufactures. As it is neve the- 
less advocated by members of 
the Cabinet like Sidney Webb, 
Philip Snowden, and Ramsay 
MacDonald, and by writers like 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, 


a permanent organization has 
long been required to keep the 
public posted. The big end of 
this work has been done by means 
of paid advertising half a column 
deep across two columns in the 


‘principal dailies and full or half- 


pages in the political weeklies. 
This advertising takes the form 
of plain type-set matter usually 
ten-point size, closely reasoned, 
without sensational heading or 
other display, with “The Story 
of Coal” as a general title and 
sub-titles such as “Efficiency in 
Management” “The Miner’s 
Working Day,” “The Payment of 
Wages,” “Safety First,” “The 
Owners’ Profit,” “The Owners’ 
Offer to Miners,” etc. 


THE SHARE OF WAGES IN PROFITS 


One of 
said, in part: 

“Of the proceeds of the sale 
of coal, after paying for stores, 
timber and other working ex- 
penses, at least 10d. in every shil- 
ling goes to wages and never 

more than 2d. to profits, 

“If the proceeds are, however, 
insufficient to give the miners 
their guaranteed minimum wage 
and at the same time to give the 
owners this 2d. in the shilling, the 
owners may have to sacrifice any 
portion of their 2d.; and in that 
case the miners receive more 
than 10d. out of every shilling. 
They may even receive more than 
the shilling. In some districts 
the miners have not only received 
the whole proceeds of the indus- 
try, but the owners have had to 
take money out of their own 
pockets to make up the guaran- 
teed minimum wage. 

“The minimum wage was orig- 
inally introduced to enable a coal 
hewer working in an abnormal 
place to increase his earnings. 
The present minimum wage is in- 


these announcements 
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ON THEIR way 
AMERICA 


O travellers on the sea, advertise- 
ments are like friendly letters, and 
are read as such—with sharpened inter- 
est and a readiness to respond to pro- 
posals. 
Since this is so, then it is good policy 
and practice to present your friendly 


London Daily Mail—the edition which 
is produced daily on board the fourteen 
principal Cunard and Anchor Steam- 
ships on their westbound voyages from 
British and Continental ports. 


Each morning’s issue gives the latest world’s 
news, as received by wireless from New 
York and London, and provides many other 
special features and articles of real interest 
to ocean travellers. 

Each day’s issue is read by saloon and 2nd 
class passengers at their leisure, when they 
have receptive minds and are ready to con- 
centrate on the contents of the only news- 
paper within: their reach. 

Americans returning to their own country, 
with the home-feeling strong upon them, 
are impressed by the invitations extended to 
them in the form of these advertisements. 
Their good-will is intensified toward the 
advertisers. 

Visitors to America learn to know names 
which, under the circumstances, are deeply 
impressed upon their minds. 

For these good reasons, you can employ 
to your advantage the advertising columns 
of the 


Daily 2 Mail 
Atlantic C€dition 


Editions go to press every three weeks. Copy must 

be in hand four weeks in advance of date of 

publication. 

H. H. Frextp, Daily Mail Offices, 280 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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HERE is a good deal of bunk in 
« Bunk” and “« You Too.” 


Have you read them? 


Both touch advertising—somewhat 
below the belt. 


Too much that is not true has been 
allowed to grow up around mer- 
chandising, dealer influence, pro 
rata cost, investigation, etc. 


Believers in the power of advertising 
to reach people whose means equal 
their needs, advertisers who keep 
their eye on the consumer instead 
of on their competitors’ reaction to 
their copy, find a fairly de-bunked 


market for their product in 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 








iC S 


681 Fifth Ave. { 
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tended to protect the - worker 
from the worst effects of abnor- 
mal times. 

“But the minimum wage should 
never be regarded as a measure 
of what the miners can earn, By 
collective effort it is within the 
power of the workers to increase 
output and thus reduce the cost 
of production per ton. Wages 
could thereby be increased and 
the price of coal to the consumer 
reduced. 

“Prosperity depends upon Pri- 
vate Enterprise and Cheap Coal.” 

When the Coal Owners’ pub- 
licity department was organized 
in 1919, it was at once besieged 
by reporters, eager for informa- 
tion. A judicial commission had 
just been held, to investigate con- 
ditions in the industry, and its 
recommendations were not given 
legislative effect as the operatives 
wished. Coal was news in the 
most definite sense, and disputants 
on both sides had no difficulty in 
getting space for their conten- 
tions. An advertising man, 
Philip Gee, realized that a press- 
agent’s work was not the proper 
implement of publicity. News 
stories were apt to be clogged 
with irrelevancies and _ inac- 
curacies. 

When the first “Story of Coal” 
advertisement appeared, some 
ten weeks before the last crisis 
became acute, the office was 
snowed under with letters from 
the public, demanding further in- 
formation, or complaining that 
the case had been under-stated: 
for Mr. Gee had been scrupulous 
in avoiding exaggeration. He 
prepared a series of leaflets and 
pamphlets dealing in greater de- 
tail than was possible in the press 
advertisements with various as- 
pects of the industry and the 
points at issue. Readers of the 
advertisements were invited to 
apply for them, and they did so 
in great numbers. Well over a 
million copies were distributed 
where they would do the most 
good. It is impossible to doubt 
that opinion in Labor circles was 
greatly affected; for when the 
operatives were balloted, what 
had been an overwhelming plu- 
rality for a fight dwindled into so 
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small a majority for rejection of 
the offered terms, that even this 
majority itself willingly agreed to 
further negotiations. 

Advertising unquestionably pre- 
vented what would have been a 
calamity of the first order; for 
had a stoppage occurred, it would 
probably have been impossible to 
keep what are known as safety- 
men at work. The pumps which 
keep a large number of mines 
free from water would have 
stopped and these mines would 
have been destroyed, like the coal 
mines in France, where the Ger- 
mans blew up the pumps during 
the war with the object of ruin- 
ing the French coal industry 
when peace should come. 


Hoyt Catlin Again Heads 
Bridgeport Club 


At the annual meeting of the Bridge- 
port, Conn., Advertising Club, Hoyt 
Catlin, of The Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, was re-elected president. Miss 
Esther Lyman, advertising manager of 
the D. M. Read Company, department 
store, was elected vice-president and 
Hollis Stevenson, of the Mitchell Dairy 
Company, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Stev- 
enson also was elected to represent the 
club at the London advertising con- 
vention. 


Joins Lewis Advertising 
Corporation 


William R. Francis, for the last eight 
— with the New York World, 
ecome general manager and account 
executive of the Lewis Advertising 
Corporation, also of that city. Mr. 
Francis has been in advertising work 
for more than thirty years and was 
formerly president of the Maine Ad- 
vertising Corporation. 


Trade School Appoints Kirt- 
land-Engel Agency 


The Coyne Trade & Electrical School, 
Chicago, has appointed the Kirtland- 
Engel Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Present plans include the use 
of general magazines. 


W. R. Stewart Transferred 
to Chicago 


William R. Stewart has been trans- 
ferred from the Eastern advertising 
staff of Screenland, New York, to the 
staff of Young & Ward, Chicago. The 
latter are Western representatives of 
Screenland. 








How the Otis Hidden Company 
Sold Personal Service 


The Day of Loose Interpretation of the Term “Service,” with Impunity, 
Is Passing 


By W. E. Backus 


Advertising Manager, The Otis Hidden Co., Louisville, Ky. 


| T quetl and good are the pre- 
scriptions for coaxing the 
mail-sale dollar “home,” but The 
Otis Hidden Co. has demon- 
strated the value of one “old- 
fashioned” method that cannot be 
overlooked with impunity—much 
less with any degree of perma- 
nent success or progress. This is 
Personal Service. Service is a 
term often used loosely, as, for 
that ,matter, is also ‘ ‘personal ser- 
vice.” It is the purpose here to 
show just why the personal ele- 
ment in mail-order service is in- 
dispensable, and how it may be 
practically applied. 

The Otis Hidden Co. whole- 
sales floor coverings, general 


house furnishings, etc., in eighteen 


Southern and Mid- Western 
States, enjoys an extensive mail- 
order business in addition to 
the sales through its traveling 
men. The usual bids, of course, 
are made by means of catalogue, 
price lists, broadsides, folders, 
stock lists, circular letters and 
quotations. With the considera- 
tion of quotations and inquiries 
we come face to face with this 

“personal service.’ 

It is easy to fall into the habit 
of answering inquiries and han- 
dling orders in a _ perfunctory 
manner —efficiently, yet in a 
routine fashion. In analyzing its 
mail sales not so very long ago, 
the company came to the conclu- 
sion that it was bordering upon 
this brand of “efficiency.” The 
volume of mail -sales was good, 
but not so good as it was felt it 
should be. It was decided to take 
this department of the business 
more seriously; to place in direct 
charge of the mail orders and in- 
quiries an employee from the 
active sales force, who had shown 
intelligent work ‘and results both 
on the road and in the show- 


rooms. He had previously worked 
in the warehouse, filling orders, 
and had once handled some of the 
routine work of the office, check- 
ing prices, etc., on orders. His 
practical sales experience and 
familiarity with the trade, as well 
as with office and warehouse 
methods, was expected to help 
him considerably in serving the 
trade. Subsequent events proved 
the soundness of this logic. 


HOW PERSONAL SERVICE WORKS 


The distinction between per- 
sonal and impersonal service is 
dificult to define. Yet this dis- 
tinction is so vital as to mean, in 
many cases, the difference be- 
tween a satisfactory business and 
an unprofitable one—the differ- 
ence between an up-and-growing 
house and a “trailer.” Here is 
an incident suggestive of the dif- 
ference mentioned: 

A customer wired in this order: 
“Express at once two Electra 
Axminster rugs, Pattern 3663, 
size nine iby twelve. If cannot 
ship wire.’ The new man was 
making a practice of handling 
each order as an individual, per- 
sonal proposition, striving in 
every case to take care of the 
customer’s interests just as he 
would were he himself the one 
placing the order. It happened 
that the manufacture of the Elec- 
tra rug had been discontinued. 
Did the mail-order man _ simply 
wire that this rug could no longer 
be supplied—or, again, attempt to 
re-sell the customer by mail, with 
the attendant delays, which the 
wording of the customer’s tele- 
gram indicated was impractical? 
He did not. Instead, he proved 
his alertness and good judgment 
by wiring back as follows—after 
he had carefully consulted the 
stock records: “Electras no longer 
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On the Canvas of the 
Advertising Page 


—Color. 

—Not color that makes more 
pointless, “art for art’s sake.” 

—Nor color only adding cost to 
“just a picture of the product.” 


—But color to multiply the ap- 
peal and power of “‘art for the 
advertiser’s sake.” 


—Or no color at all. 

Current examples of this Agency’s 
use of color in art for the advertiser’s 
sake may be seen in the advertise- 
ments of 


VELVET SMOKING TOBACCO 
The Saturday Evening Post, June 28 Issue 
Country Gentleman, July 5 Issue 


JOHNSON’S BABY POWDER 


Woman’s Home Companion, July Issue 


FRENCH’S MUSTARD 
Pictorial Review, July Issue 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
RED CROSS PRODUCTS 
The Saturday Evening Post, July 5 Issue 


Established 1900 


The RICHARD A. FOLEY 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Member : cAmerican cAssociation of cAdvertising cAgencies 
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Advertisers Insisted 


on the third dimension in printing—so we 
collaborated with the famous stereoscopic 
authority Albert J. Macy in experiments 
over a period of four years which resulted in 
an invention, patented August 9, 1921, now 
offered for commercial use, known as 


SCULPTURAL PRINTING (Macyart) 


picturing actual perspective for the first time 
on the printed page. 


Now, by means of this new process, an illus- 
tration of your product will stand out from 
the page as truly as a real model would if it 
were placed on paper. 


SCULPTURAL PRINTING (Macyart) 


a New, Exclusive Process 


It will pay you to learn more about this 
remarkable process which is more than sculp- 
ture because it has all the lighting effects, 
shading and tone of a painting, and more 
than a painting because it exhibits all the 
roundness, solidity and perspective of sculp- 
ture. 


Complete information and specimens sent with- 
out obligation to executives who make request 
on business stationery. 


Sales Representation by agencies and 
printers invited in territory not covered. 


AMERICAN COoLortyPE GomMPANY 


ART AND COMMERCIAL COLOR PRINTING 


WORKS: CHICAGO~ NEW YORK~ NEWARK 


1151 ROSCOE ST* CHICAGO-ILL 


“Largest Organization of Color Printers in the World” 
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available, but have similar two- 
tone blue in high-grade velvet at 
$55.20 each.” Back came the re- 
ply: “Telegram received. Ship 
two high-grade velvets at price 
mentioned.” 

This customer not only accept- 
ed a different brand, but a differ- 
ent kind of rug. The necessity 
of offering this suggestion to him 
might seem to make the situation 
rather hopeless. But this man 
recognized the emergency of the 
case, and was quick to make the 
best suggestion that the circum- 
stances permitted—and a practical 
one. His judgment proved satis- 
factory in such a majority of 
cases that the trade soon learned 
to place a confidence in his sug- 
gestions that made them like to 
do business with The Otis Hidden 
Co., as evidenced by a healthy 
growth in mail orders and a cor- 
responding reduction in com- 
plaints. Were these customers 


asked why they prefer to buy of 
this company, they possibly would 
say merely that they “get service” 
here. Supporting their prefer- 
ence, however, would be recollec- 


tions of a number of personal 
services, which, while they might 
not be able to put them all into 
words, had produced a comfort- 
able glow of confidence and 
friendliness toward this firm. 

On another occasion, a cus- 
tomer mailed in an order for six 
ovens, of a model discontinued 
by the manufacturers. This was 
a practical model and a good 
value, notwithstanding. The mail- 
order man had the six ovens 
shipped, but, finding that he had 
just seven more of that model, 
wrote the customer, explaining 
that there were just seven more 
available, at the same low price 
prevailing before a previous gen- 
eral advance. The customer 
promptly ordered out the rest of 
this old stock, and gratefully re- 
marked upon the correspondent’s 
thoughtfulness. Thus, the com- 
pany increased an order and 
cleaned up a stock that might 
have hung over indefinitely; and 
a customer was doubly pleased in 
the process. A wide-awake, in- 
telligent mail-order man can aid 
greatly in disposing of otherwise 
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stagnant stock in this manner. 
Interest in his work, and thought- 
ful consideration of his trade’s 
and his company’s interests are 
the requisites. 

A more specific definition of 
this seemingly elusive and oft- 
neglected quality of “personal ser- 
vice” may be gleaned from fur- 
ther consideration of incidents in 
this company’s efforts toward bet- 
ter service. These instances may 
appear trivial; yet it is the ignor- 
ing of these “trifles” that some- 
times costs a firm much in future 
business and profits. 


EVERY EFFORT MADE TO PLEASE 


Frequently, orders are received 
that include one or more items 
that are not regularly carried in 
stock. Such items might simply 
be struck off and the customer 
advised that they are being 
omitted from the shipment be- 
cause not stocked. The “personal” 
correspondent, however, doesn’t 
feel just right about this practice. 
He always makes it a point to 
see that the missing item is 
bought locally, if possible, and 
included. Then he writes to the 
customer —his customer — along 
this line: “Because we realize 
your need of a complete and 
prompt shipment of all items on 
this order, we have purchased 
locally for you the four dozen re- 
frigerator locks included in your 
order of February 6, this being 
an item we don’t regularly carry 
in stock. We are turning these 
over to you at a nominal margin 
and we hope you will find the 
price and quality entirely satisfac- 
tory. Just tell us about it if 
everything isn’t just right.” 

Thus is the customer reminded 
in an unobtrusive way of a favor 
done. Of course, it is not always 
practicable to complete an order 
in this manner; but the attempt is 
made. Eventually, this effort is 
bound to be reflected in gratitude 
and stimulated buying on the part 
of the trade. It is in these “little 
things” that the secret of good- 
will building lies. And, contrari- 
wise, it is the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the importance of these 
matters that is doubtless respon- 
sible for the failure of many firms 
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to build up their mail-order busi- 
ness. 

Sometimes the mail-order man 
has to be a shrewd “guesser” or he 
misses business that otherwise 
would be passed up. Recently a 
large buyer of floor coverings 
sent this company an order for 
forty-two grass rugs at $3.75 
each, stating that this was the 
price at which he could get them 
elsewhere, and that the house 
could take or leave it. The mat- 
ter was discussed with the depart- 
ment buyer, who said that the 
established price of $3.95 was as 
low as the rugs should be sold 
and that this was the best that 
would be allowed. 

A flat statement of this stand 
to the customer would in all 
probability have resulted in the 
order being placed with a com- 
petitor, and possibly future orders 
as well. The correspondent, how- 
ever, used his imagination a bit 
and concluded that this customer 
might not have considered all 
phases of our offer. Accordingly, 
he wrote to the customer and 
called attention to the fact that 
the $3.95 price was not only sub- 
ject to a 4 per cent cash discount 
in seventy days, but that full 
freight would be allowed. He 
realized that the $3.75 price prob- 
ably was net or did not carry a 
freight allowance, and that the 
customer might have overlooked 
these details. 

His guess evidently was about 
correct, for the customer prompt- 
ly instructed that the rugs be 
shipped at the regular price. And, 
a few days later, an order for 
twelve more of these rugs at the 
regular price, was received from 
this customer ! 

When a merchant orders from 
us a holiday item at the eleventh 
hour, the mail-order man knows 
that that merchant must receive 
the goods quickly or they will 
fail to serve their intended pur- 
pose. So he always puts through 
such orders ahead of others speci- 
fying goods evidently less dras- 
tically needed, and 
note to follow them up before the 
day’s shipments are all made. 
Thus, if there should be some 
hitch, there will still be time to 
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solve the difficulty and push the 
urgent order through. This is 
real “personal service”’—a precau- 
tion that the customer surely 
would not fail to take were he 
himself in the house—ergo, why 
not do it for him? 

The matter of handling orders 
has been stressed, because it is 
the thing most often neglected. 
This does not mean, however, 
that all inquiries are not handled 
with equal dispatch and thought- 
fulness. We make it a rule to 
answer all inquiries the day re- 
ceived, and to answer them in the 
same personal way, and with the 
same painstaking thoroughness 
that the orders are handled. 

The fact that The Otis Hidden 
Co’s. mail sales for 1923 exceeded 
those of 1922 by approximately 
$100,000 is a significant indica- 
tion, I think, of the soundness of 
the foregoing views. 


GETTING THE CUSTOMER’S VIEW- 
POINT 


The salient point, as I see it 
from this company’s experience, 
in consideration of “personal ser- 
vice” is this: that in building up 
mail business it is essential to see 
the customer’s side always—to be 
ever alert for ways and means of 
circumventing delays, incomplete 
shipments, piecemeal information 
and other obstacles to prompt, 
complete service. The mail-order 
man who is alive to the impor- 
tance of this attitude will do 50 
to 100 per cent more _ business, 
with the same facilities, than the 
man who merely holds down his 
job. This might seem an over- 
statement of fact, but, if you don’t 
believe it, try it out. The results 
will astound you. The response 
to proper personal handling of 
mail inquiries and orders is as 
certain and vigorous as the flow 
of water when the sluice gates of 
a dam are raised. And all of 
your good efforts to increase your 
mail-order business suffer, unless 
this vital factor is recognized. 

Perhaps in no other capacity is 
there greater opportunity for a 
man to show results than in the 
handling of incoming mail orders, 
either in the actual interpreting 
and writing up of them, or in 
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Follow the Trend of 


Public Opinion in New England 


HERE has been a decided shift 

in the opinion of the Boston and 
New England newspaper reading 
public. The BOSTON SUNDAY 
ADVERTISER now has a com- 
manding lead over all other Boston 
newspapers, morning, evening or 
Sunday. 
During the last six years the reader confi- 
dence in the BOSTON SUNDAY ADVER- 
TISER has grown from 327,000 families to 
more than 500,000 while the other Boston 
newspapers have either shown a loss in cir- 
culation or remained at a standstill. Here 
are the circulation figures of the Boston 
Sunday newspapers taken from government 
statements as of April Ist, 1924. 


Sunday Advertiser - 495,843 
Sunday Post - - - 367,600 
Sunday Globe - - - 332,083 
Sunday Herald - - - 119,762 


BOS 





The total average net paid circula- 
tion of the BOSTON SUNDAY 
ADVERTISER for the month of 
March, 1924, was 509,569. 


In Boston’s great everyday trading 
territory—the fifty mile zone—the 
SUNDAY ADVERTISER has a cir- 
culation of more than 360,000, in- 
fiuencing one of every two families i in 
this zone. With a total circulation 
of more than 500,000 it influences 
one out o of every three families in all 
New England. 


That is how the people of Boston and New 
England express their confidence in the 
SUNDAY ADVERTISER. It represents 


the favorable Public Opinion of New Eng- 
land. It will pay advertisers to follow the 
trend of that favorable opinion. 





Winthrop Square, Boston 


1810 Gotham Bank Bldg. 
New York 


607 be Bldg. 


hicago 





Monadnock Bidg. 
San Francisco 
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direct supervision of this - work. 
The firm who considers this an 
“ordinary” position and strug- 
gles along with mediocre help in 
this capacity with the belief that 
this is economy, is making a 
grave mistake. Maintain your ag- 
gressive advertising program with 
all its good and proved features— 
but don’t neglect the intelligent 
handling of mail orders and in- 
quiries. 


Seek to Stop 
Misleading Civil Service 
School Advertising 


A JOINT warning against the 
misleading advertising of 
civil service “training schools” has 
been issued by the United States 
Civil Service Commission and the 
National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. According to 
William C. Deming, president of 
the Civil Service Commission, 
many of these so-called civil- 
service schools deceive the public 
through their advertising by giv- 
ing the impression that they are 
connected with the Government 
or that they have “inside” infor- 
mation on examination questions. 

As a result of this advertising, 
Mr. Deming informs PRINTERS’ 
INK, many people are made to be- 
lieve that in dealing with these 


schools they are dealing with an. 


agent of the Government. It is 
not unusual he said, for the Com- 
mission to receive letters from 
disillusioned students demanding 
that the Commission return to 
them the money paid for tuition 
for these courses. 

The warning has been sent to 
the advertising managers of a 
number of publications informing 
them that none of these schools 
has any connection with any de- 
partment of the Government. 
This advertising which appears in 
the “help-wanted” columns of 
newspapers and periodicals, the 
bulletin states, does not rightfully 
belong under such classification. 

“The confusion and misconcep- 
tion occasioned by the misleading 
position of the copy has been aug- 
mented by deceptive claims and 
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statements which have appeared 
therein,” advertising managers 
are told. “The deception borders 
upon and merges into fraud, and 
the larger the circulation of the 
advertising medium, the greater 
the fraud. 

“No school should be permitted 
to use advertising which holds out 
undue prospect of appointment o: 
promotion in the Government 
service, or which gives misleading 
information regarding civil service 
examination dates. 

“These schools are so numerous 
and scattered that the task of 
whipping them into line and keep- 
ing them there, is all but impos- 
sible without the full co-operation 
of the advertising mediums in 
which their copy appears. Adver- 
tising managers can, through care- 
fully checking claims by this class 
of advertisers, and placing the ac- 
cepted copy under its proper 
classification, protect their readers 
against deception, disappointment 
and financial loss.” 

Mr. Deming urges that advertis- 
ing managers, as a public service, 
carefully scrutinize all advertising 
copy presented by these schools 
or by advertising agencies for 
such schools and, if there is ary 
reason for doubt, to submit such 
doubtful copy to the Civil Service 
Commission for its opinion. 


B. G. Oman Joins “The 
Christian Herald” 


Benjamin G. Oman has joined the 
Eastern advertising department of The 
Christian Herald, New York, in charge 
of the New England territory. For sev- 
eral years he was advertising manager 
of Le Costume Royal. More recently 
he has been with Le Bon Ton as vice- 
president and advertising manager. 


Frank Bunker Gilbreth Dead 


Frank Bunker Gilbreth, industrial 
engineer and author of several books on 
industrial systems and management, 
died at Montclair, N. J., recently. Sev- 
eral of his books were written in col 
laboration with Mrs. Gilbreth, also an 
industrial engineer. He was fifty-six 
years old. 


Pennsylvania Poster Associa- 
tion to Meet 


The Pennsylvania Poster Advertising 
Association will hold its annual meet 
ing at York, Pa., on July 28 and 29. 
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SHREWD manufacturer selects a well balanced 

market when going after distribution. He knows 

that his product can be advertised most profitably in 
such a market. 


A well balanced market is one that shows a steady 
increase from year to year in population, building 
permits, property values, bank clearings, bank deposits, 
public utilities efficiency, employment, total payroll, 
etc. A city with low tax rate, modern stores, a 
variety of public buildings such as churches, clubs, 
libraries, etc. 


Gary Is Such A City 


The Gary Post-Tribune completes the balance by 
maintaining a circulation that completely covers Gary. 


Present circulation over 13,000 in a city of 73,000 
people. 


GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary, Indiana 





Western Offices 
Knill-Burke, Inc. 


+- LOW TAX RATE 
HIGH PROPERTY VALUES 
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Canadian Advertisers Meet 
with Montreal Publicity Club 


A joint meeting of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers and the Montreal 
Publicity Association was recently held 
at Montreal. The principal speaker 
was Andrew E. Hay, sales manager of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., at Bridgeport, 
Ont., who spoke on “‘The Missing Link 
in Business.” He said that business 
was being held back by the activities of 
men in politics who lacked vision and 
ability. The missing link in business, 
he said, was the absence in the affairs 
of government of men who are capable 
of promoting principles that will build 
up the national industries of the 
Dominion. 

The chairmen of the meeting were 
H. S. Van Scoyoc, retiring president of 
the Montreal club, and W. M. Mackay, 
of Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto, and presi- 
dent of the Association of Canadian 
Advertisers. 

Mr. Mackay also presided over the 
business sessions of the latter association. 
There were discussions on the securing 
and training of salesmen; outdoor adver- 
tising; sales tax on advertising matter 
and a general discussion on the report of 
a circulation and rates committee. 


What Advertising Did for 
Walnut 


A 900 per cent increase in the domestic 
sales of American walnut in the last 
six years is reported by the American 


Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, Before the war, states the 
association in business-paper copy, 90 


per cent of the American walnut pro- 
duced was exported. Six years of 
truthful, consistent advertising, it is 
pointed out, has increased its use in 
America 900 per cent. 


Dry Goods Association 

Appoints Jay Iglauer 
Jay Iglauer, treasurer of the Halle 
Bros. Company, Cleveland, and a direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Advertising Club, 
has been made chairman of the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. 





Heads Clarence S. Nathan, Inc. 


Mrs. Clarence S. Nathan was elected 
presitent of Clarence S. Nathan, Inc., 
ew York printers, at a recent direc- 
tors’ meetin Management of the 
business continues under Herman Jaffe 
and Jacob L. Rosenbaum, respectively, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer. 


Has Steel Sash Account 


The Crescent Steel Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of Crescent steel 
sash, has placed its advertising account 
with Philip J. Gray, advertising agent 
of Chicago. Business papers are used 
for this account. 
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E. A. Grozier "Wills Boston 
“Post” to His Son 


Under the will of Edwin Atkins 
Grozier, publisher of the Boston Post, 
the controlling interest in the Post Pub- 
lishing Company passes to his son, 
Richard C. Grozier. ‘I urge my son,” 
the will reads, “in whose integrity and 
ability I have full confidence, to con- 
duct the Boston Post not as a mere 
money-making enterprise, but primarily 
and zealously in the interest of the 
people of Boston and New England.” 

A codicil to the will sets forth that 
it is the desire of the testator that the 
stock of the publishing company be kept 
in the Grozier family. 

Edwin Atkins Grozier had been owner, 
editor and publisher of the Post for 
thirty-three years. His son has been 
assistant publisher, and a_ brother, 
William A. Grozier, is business manager. 


Seek to Standardize Margarine 
Products 


The Institute of Margarine Manufac- 
turers has instructed its executive com- 
mittee to consider the question of 
standardizing margarine products and 
the adoption of insignia to identify dif- 
ferent standards. This action was taken 
at the suggestion of T. Eckerson, 
president of o Eckerson Company, of 
Jersey Cit 

nla Sg would be a great help 
to purchasers and consumers, according 
to Mr. Eckerson. There are three types 
of product being made, he said, and the 
industry should collectively agree upon 
a standard formula for each type. He 
also suggests that packages be stand- 
ardized so as to distinguish among the 
three types. 


Advertising Improves South 
African Tooth-Brush Market 


The market for tooth-brushes in South 
Africa is steadily improving, reports the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
This improvement is attributed to the 
advertising of an American manufac- 
turer of tooth-brushes; the advertising 
of several American manufacturers of 
tooth-pastes, powders, etc., and to a 
large increase in the number of dentists. 
These factors, states the report, are in- 
ducing the people to pay more attention 
to the care of their teeth. 


Field & Flint Appoint 
K. A. Freid 


K. A. Freid has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Field & int 
Company, Brockton, Mass., manufac- 
turer of Korrect Shape shoes. 


With Dave Bloch Agency 


Mrs. Flora W. Hoffmann, formerly 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Derryvale Linen Company, New York, 


has joined The Dave Bloch Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 





Capitalizing on the Public’s Globe- 
Trotting Aspirations 


Advertisers Find Invitations to Arm-Chair Voyages across the Seven 
Seas Are Eagerly Accepted 


By A. L. Townsend 


T has been often written that 

the average individual is a 
gypsy by instinct, a primitive by 
inheritance, a rover by the grace 
of a savage ancestry. We may 
not admit it, but scratch the sur- 
face, and a longing for unseen 
places is discoverable. “Treasure 
Island” is not an extraordinarily 
popular masterpiece without reason 
and without significance. 

Advertising which manages, by 
some hook or crook, to depart 
from the conventional road, and 
which acts with all the stirring 
sureness of a steamship folder or 
a travel book, is certain then of a 
peculiarly receptive audience. 

Advertising colored with the 
romance of travel in far places, is 
very apt to be both interesting and 
instructive. 

The writer was surprised to 
have a certain garage man refer 
specifically to a series of Delco 
advertisements which has _ been 
running in magazines. It was 
the first time in the writer’s ex- 
perience that an artisan of this 
type had ever taken the trouble to 
mention advertising at all. It 
seemed unusual. This campaign 
had apparently made a deep im- 
pression on the man. He wanted to 
know if we had been keeping track 
of it, and had read the stories. 
They had more than interested 
him; they had sold him on the 
product as he had never been sold 
in his life. Ordinarily, he paid 
little attention to advertisements, 
even when they concerned subjects 
in which he was supposed to take 
a more than passing interest. 

Later, on looking over several 
of these Delco advertising pages, 
(The Dayton Engineering Labora- 
tories Company), it was not dif- 
ficult to ascertain why they had 
struck the garage man as so 
exceptional. The subjects of light- 
ing and ignition were treated in a 
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totally new manner. The campaign 
boasted an unmistakable,  un- 
hackneyed individuality. 

We recall, particularly, one vivid 
illustration, from a photograph, 
which portrayed a motor car at- 
tempting to ford a jungle stream. 
The occupants had crawled out 
and were trying to pull or push 
the car to high ground. Overhead 
hung the green maze of a primi- 
tive place. The dramatic head- 
line read: “300 Miles through 
the African Bush.” 

A little jaded with breakfast 
table scenes and kitchen composi- 
tions, Minute Tapioca advertising 
has gone exploring. Pictorially— 
the pages are in full color. The 
series has brought our old geog- 
raphy to glorified life once more, 
under the sunny spell of process 
plates. 

Beneath the title “Across Seven 
Seas” we find this very readable 
dash of true romance: 


Dinner conversation would sparkle 
with stories of romance and adventure 
if some of the foods on our tables could 
tell us of their travels and experiences. 
Far beyond the “Mystic Isles” is another 
tropical island of mystery and romance, 
drowsing in the brightest sunlight, where 
thatched-roofed villages and towns are 
half concealed by shimmering palms and 
lofty, flowering trees, with their million 
brilliant blossoms—all outlined against a 
rippling skyline, splashed now and again 
with a streak of smoke and vapor from 
a slumbering volcano, 

This is the Island of Java, from 
whence comes the cassava flour which is 
used in the manufacture of Minute 
Tapioca. For eighteen months the sturdy 
cassava plants nestle on sunny slopes, 
while the potato-like roots ripen in the 
earth warmed by a tropical sun. Brown, 
half-clad mnatives—men, women and 
children—cut down the cassava plant 
and skilfully dig the roots with their 
queer V-shaped hoes. They load the 
roots into quaint high-sided carts drawn 
by swrangotediinn oxen and then take 
the roots to a mill in a nearby town. 


In the meanwhile, the physical 
make-up of the advertisement is in 
no wise commercial. Nothing de- 
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THOUSAND DOLLARS buys 
10,000 lines ofadvertisingin the 
New Bedford Standard Mercury. It 
buys a morning and evening circula- 
tion of more than 32,000 that will 
win this market for your goods 
single-handed. 
Compare this with what it costs you 
to really cover any other Massachu- 
setts city of equal importance. 


NEW BEDFORD 








tracts from the sensation one 
enjoys of dipping into adventure. 
The illustrations in sunny color, 
fit the mood of the text: 


At the mill the roots are crushed. 
The tough fibres are extracted and the 
pure white tapioca is left in the form 
of a fine flour. It is sacked and sealed 
and sent to a coast town, where natives 
carry the sacks on their backs to 
the hold of a waiting ship. The 
ocean journey is long, interrupted by 
frequent stops to take on more cargo. 
The ship usually stops at Singapore, 
where treasures from the Orient are col- 
lected. Then she sails through the 
straits of Malacca, sometimes into the 
Bay of Bengal, touching at Calcutta, or, 
possibly, by way of Ceylon into the 
Arabian Sea to Bombay, where richest 
silks and rarest prayer rugs of India 
are taken on board. 

Stopping at ports on the Red Sea and 
the editerranean, more and more 
treasures are added, and then she sails 
out through Gibraltar and across the 
Atlantic Ocean, bringing her cargo of 
tapioca flour and other treasures of the 
East, to our shores. 


In summing up this part of the 
story, the advertiser says: 


Across the seas, from a land of sun- 
shine and tropical splendor, the tapioca 
flour has traversed more than 12,000 
miles before it finally reaches the fac- 
tory, where it is made into Minute 


Tapioca. 


All of which, we maintain, is an 
interesting method of relating im- 
portant facts concerning a prod- 
uct. When the consumer realizes 
the trouble and expense attached 
to collecting the raw material, he 
is surely more appreciative of it. 

Often just a touch of the 
romance of other worlds is suf- 
ficient to bring new life to a 
campaign. 

“An afternoon in Hawaii—on 
your front porch” is an inspired 
headline for a page in colors for 
Hawaiian Pineapple; “‘and the 
lazy, tropical afternoons we soon 
learned to set aside for mild rec- 
reation, and refreshment. Never 
will I forget those merry parties 
upon the picturesque, palm- 
bordered lanais overlooking Wai- 
kiki—Marcia, Betty and I; adven- 
turers three—with dull care 
forgotten in the enjoyment of those 
delig’tful pineapple ices, sundaes 
and punches with which Honolulu 
regales its guests.’” f 

This quotation is placed, in 
small type, beneath a picture of 
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the very scene, with the hint that 
you, in the less picturesque en- 
vironment of your own porch, may 
experience at least a part of the 
enchantment. It’s colorful adver- 
tising talk. 

Whether it be The Luxor Pat- 
tern of a plated silver, introducing 
Egyptian atmosphere, or Peter’s 
Chocolate with its Swiss history, 
the same appeal holds good—the 
lure of the distant place. 

Reader interest is very much 
dependent on the atmosphere 
created. Distance truly lends en- 
chantment. So it is not strange 
when a campaign packs its bag 
and sets sail across wide waters, 
that the reader gladly goes along. 


Form Advertising Business at 
Los Angeles 


C. H. Townsend and W. Austin 
Campbeil have formed an advertising 
business known as C. H. Townsend, 
Inc., at Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Town- 
send, who is president, has been the 
principal owner for the last twelve 
years of the Automobile Publishing Com- 
pany which will be continued as a part 
of the new business. 

Mr. Campbell, who is vice-president, 
will direct the advertising work. He 
was for five years advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Western Auto 
Supply Company, leaving to form an ad- 
vertising business of his own. 





J. C. Healy Joins Oakland 
Chicago Sales Staff 


John C. Healy, formerly director of 
service and merchandising for the Mc- 
Cutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, and at one time with 
the Chicago office of Albert Frank & 
Company, New York agency, has joined 
the Chicago retail sales department of 
the Oakland Motor Car Company, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


C. H. Provost Leaves 

Wrigley Engraving Company 
Charles Hope Provost, art director of 
the Wrigley Engraving Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., has resigned. He was at 
one time in charge of the promotion 
department of The Photo Engravers and 
Electrotypers, Ltd., Toronto. 


Takes Name of Product 


The Glow-Brite Company, Cleveland, 
maker of Ever-Glow, a window clean- 
ing compound, has changed its name to 
the Ever-Glow Company, to coincide with 
the name of its product, Printers’ Ink 
is informed by Edwin B. Smith, Jr., 
general manager. 
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Confidence 


@ Confidence has no substitute. Money 
cannot buy it. Distance and time can- 
not shatter it. Business Confidence is no 


different than the other kind, for both 


are born of human trust. 


q@ THE ROTARIAN, like the Asso- 
ciation which it represents, is built on a 
solid foundation of Confidence. It has 
earned the Confidence and respect of 
its readers and of the advertising world 


through a strict adherence to the prin- 


ciples of fair dealing—in no other way 
could it have gained its present enviable 
position. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


CHICAGO 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives: Constanting & Jackson, 7 West 16th St., New York 


Mid-West Representatives: Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Subscription price $1.50 in U. 8., Newfoundland, Cuba and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2 in all other countries, 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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1. There was a nick, a big nick, put in advertising’s power, 
when the auto in one fell swoop, took the whole family 
away from the living room table, leaving its magazines often 
unread, the advertisements scarce glanced at. 


2. There was a great impatience arose with advertising when 
the movies in their strong visual telling, and pithy pointed 
captions, enabled a glance to get the full frei vod message. 
An impatience with advertising verbiage, the message of 
which Rad to be dug out either because of its stilts or glit- 
tering platitudes, or both. 

Another nick was put in advertising’s power. 


3. Then came the radio, bringing whole families back to 
home-staying-evenings. 
Back from the excessive visual, to the audible message. 
Back from garnished words and scenery plotted situations, 
to no scenery, no gestures even, just audible registering. 
The message itself has to do all, or nothing. 


4. Once again, basically sound fundamentals are winning. 
The message is the thing in radio, as copy, the word message, 
has always been the real power in advertising. 


5. Copy now, as always, is the outstanding service we have to 
render our customers. 
For 17 years it has continued to consistently—not spectacu- 
larly—but consistently business-build for them. 


Are you interested in that kind of sound-sensed key-note 
selling service? 
The kind that has more selling than art work. 
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L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
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Jordan Analyzes Automniobile 
Advertising 


Tells What Copy Should Be, Puts His Finger on Various Sales Appeals 
and Touches on a Problem of the Future 


By Edward S. Jordan 


President, Jordan Motor Car Company 
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Women want, above everything 


St 


Ts preparation of advertising 
is a very simple thing if it is 
done simply and without the strain 
of trying to be extremely original. 

The first consideration is brev- 
ity; the second, lots of white 
space; the third, type that is easily 
read; the fourth, copy should be 
written in the spirit of the day 
in which it appears. 

In fact, every successful busi- 
ness enterprise is founded upon 
the spirit of the men and their 
desire to do a creditable thing; 
second, a knowledge of the busi- 
ness which enables them to do the 
right thing at the right time; 
third, the courage to ignore the 
comments of their competitors to 
whom they never could sell their 
merchandise; and fourth, recog- 
nition of the great fundamental 
fact of all success. That is this— 
the smartest, cleverest thing in 
the world is old-fashioned 
honesty. 

Right now with the United 
States in possession of $300,- 
(00,000,000 of the world’s wealth 
and. the women of the country 
controlling the bulk of the retail 
purchasing power, it is compara- 
tively simple to make an appeal 
which is effective. 


THE RIGHT APPEAL? 


Some advertising is still written 
with the idea that people buy auto- 
mobiles for mechanical reasons, in 
spite of the fact that no purchaser 
ever questioned the mechanical 
efficiency of a Steinway piano. 

Some advertising is written 
from the standpoint of the pro- 


else, to wear gowns and live in 
houses which do not look like the 
gowns and houses of thousands 
of other women. 

Some advertising is written 
from the standpoint of the sales 
department, which is governed by 
the idea that price is everything 
in the sale of merchandise. 


ADVERTISING OF THE FUTURE 


The advertising of the future 
will be based upon the idea of 
economy and lasting service, 
coupled with appearance, comfort 
and pleasing performance. 

There was a time when we ad- 
vertised motors almost exclusively. 
Then came the starting and light- 
ing system; then new body de- 
signs, including enclosed cars. 
This year we have had four 
wheel brakes and balloon tires, 
and I would like to prophesy that 
at the next New York show there 
will be a great deal more talk 
about comfort, and at the show in 
the following year you will hear 
a great deal more about economy. 

We have now arrived at the 


‘ merchandising stage in the auto- 


mobile industry. It is possible now 
to deliver all the new automo- 
biles that the industry can pro- 
duce, and the demand for new 
automobiles will continue to be 
insatiable. The effort of the deal- 
ers and the manufacturers in the 
future will be concentrated more 
largely upon the sale of the old 
car. 

This means that from the engi- 
neering department through to the 
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duction man who believes that 
people want to buy merchandise 
that is produced in enormous 
quantities. 
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service department every effort 
must be made to justify the new 
car advertising by building sec- 
ond-hand valuation into the prod- 
uct, so that the car can be sold 
a second time at a profit, 
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__ Portion of an_ address before the 
Motor Transport Congress, Detroit. 





When the Product’s Prestige Gives 
the Prospect a Price Scare 


Use of Marble in Art Creates False Idea of Its Cost—Through Adver- 
tising One Quarrier Is Showing the Marble Trade How 
to Remove This Sales Barrier 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


IME and the elements for 

countless years have been un- 
able to rob posterity of the classi- 
cal work which the world’s great- 
est sculptors and architects have 
wrought in marble. Man, for 
centuries, has used this stone to 
give expression to his reverence 
for God and hero. Churches, 
triumphal arches, statues and 
memorial tombs have been carved 
in marble to leave a lasting testi- 
monial of his appreciation of 


noble deeds as an inspiration to 
succeeding generations. 

From St. Mark’s Cathedral of 
Venice, Taj-Mahal of India, the 
Garden of Versailles, the Alham- 
bra of Spain, and the priceless 


statues of the. Greek sculptors, 
people have learned to associate 
marble with all that is beautiful in 
art. Marble also has a highly de- 
sirable claim on those interested 
in contributing something to a 
community that will last. The 
record of years attests to its last- 
ing endurance. 

Marble, therefore, in the minds 
of the general public, suggests 
luxury and good taste. This 
popular conception, it would seem, 
would make it easy for marble 
quarriers to market their product. 
But this same high regard for 
marble, while it is a sales stimu- 
lant, also reacts to its disadvan- 
tage. Because it is suggestive of 
the best and because it is used in 
a number of well-known build- 
ings, a large sales outlet is lost. 
This is the market of small users 
and builders who hesitate on this 
account to use it. They think its 
cost will be prohibitive. And so 
the marble quarriers have discov- 
ered that they are losing a great 
deal of business. They find that 
marble, being considered un- 
reasonably expensive, is substi- 


tuted with artificial finishing ma- 
terial that is made to resemble the 
genuine product. 

This has developed a handicap 
in the selling of marble. In times 
of prosperity the cost of marble 
isn’t given the careful considera- 
tion that it is when economy is 
uppermost in the buyer’s mind. 
When the latter thought prevails 
the demand for marble slackens 
and the sales cost increases. 
Although the enduring beauty of 
marble will be realized by the 
buyer he will choose substitutes 
to obtain the marble effect be- 
cause of the immediate saving 
involved. 


IF MISCONCEPTIONS WERE CLEARED 
AWAY 


If the misconceptions regarding 
the cost of marble could be cor- 
rected, its more general use would 
be stimulated. Reduced selling 
cost, a more stable demand, and 
more regular operation of the 
quarries will follow naturally. 
With these objectives in mind, the 
Alabama Marble Company, of 
Birmingham, planned an advertis- 
ing campaign. This campaign be- 
gan the first of the year. It is 
directed to people who will decide 
whether marble is to be used or 
not, those who will either pay for 
it themselves or approve the pay- 
ment. 

The campaign consists of a 
series of twelve advertisements. 
These are appearing in publica- 
tions reaching architects, bankers, 
builders, school boards, hospital 
authorities and marble dealers. 

In explaining the campaign 
John Stephen Sewell, president 
of the company, said: “The prin- 
cipal object of this series of ad- 
vertisements is to assist in break- 
ing down resistance to the use of 
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For shoe advertising you consider the “‘ Recorder” first as a 
matter of course. But shoe merchants buy furniture, electric 
lighting equipment, floor coverings, draperies, show cases 
and a hundred and one other things. Tell your story to the 
progressive shoe merchants of the country through the ad- 
vertising pages of the “ Recorder.” 


RECORDER RECORDS 


ADVERTISING carried in the twelve 
months ending May 31: 

Boot and Shoe Recorder . 5283 pages 
Nearest Competitor. . . . 3604 
Percentage ollie and Shoe Recorder 
lead over nearest competitor 46.5%. 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 
‘Wire for our nearest representative 
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marble in the minds of the people 
who are going to pay for it. We 
know that there is a good deal of 
resistance of this sort based on an 
imperfect understanding of the 
value of the material, and also on 
a very erroneous impression’ that 
it is unreasonably expensive. 

“It is too early yet to know 
whether these advertisements are 
producing the effect we desire or 
not. We may never know for 
sure, because the results are 
bound to be indirect. However, 
we will know whether there is 
any appreciable increase in the 
demand for marble as compared 
with the general volume of build- 
ing operations. 

“It is my opinion that such an 
increase will occur anyway, but 
that it may be made more rapid 
by such an advertising program 
as we have adopted. Anyway, we 
shall probably continue a similar 
program in some form unless we 
eas convinced that it is harm- 
u "ba 

Each advertisement in _ the 
series is given the same caption, 
“Why Use Marble?” The series 
tells of the romance of marble 
through the ages, how it has 
taken centuries for nature to 
produce it and the difficulties 
which men must surmount to ob- 
tain it. As one advertisement 
reads: “Wherever Mother Earth 
has labored in the throes of 
mountain building, there among 
other products of titanic con- 
vulsions and strains, man finds 
limestones crystallized into mar- 
ble, and there men toil to produce 
Nature’s choicest building mate- 
rial for all the World.” 

That the initial investment in 
marble should not be considered 
in itself, is the suggestion in an- 
other piece of copy which said: 
“Marble is a permanent finish. 
With only ordinary care and at- 
tention, it will retain its beauty 
and color as long as the building 
in which it is used withstands the 
ravages of time.” 

Mention has been made of one 
purpose for which the Alabama 
company is conducting this cam- 
paign. There is another. It is 
expressive of the broad view 
which the individual) manufac- 
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turer is taking in promoting the 
good of his industry as a whole. 
On this subject Mr. Sewell says: 

“If we can help to get our com- 
petitors’ shops loaded up with 
work, we have less trouble to sell 
our own products at a fair price. 
We believe that any improvement 
in the trade as a whole gives 
larger financial returns to each 
one of us than anything we can 
do to enhance our own individual 
reputation or the popularity of 
our particular products, as com- 
pared with competing products, 
therefore, we have decided to use 
our advertising appropriation this 
year in an endeavor to increase 
the use of marble generally. 

“Even though no contracts and 
even though no inquiries should 
come to us directly as a result of 
these advertisements, if they 
should be influential in adding to 
the amount of marble that is 
used, the result. will be just the 
same for us as if they directly 
brought us business. If the 
amount of business available is 
increased, we figure that we will 
get our share of it. We have 
always managed to secure our 
share of what was going. As a 
matter of fact, we have always 
been able to sell all the marble we 
were able to produce. 

“Those of my associates who 

are confronted with the problem 
of producing it, which is quite a 
serious one in the case of the 
Alabama marbles, use the pre- 
ceding statement as a reason why 
we should not advertise at all. 
My answer is that if we can help 
to increase the marble market, we 
can still sell all that we can pro- 
duce just as we do anyway, but 
we will be able to sell it at a 
better price. 
_ “Part of the object that I have 
in view is to provoke the marble 
trade, generally, to similar adver- 
tising efforts.” 


Baltimore “News” 


Appointments 

The Baltimore News has appointed 
Payne, Burns and Smith, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representatives, New York, as its 
Eastern advertising representatives. It 
also has appointed the G. Logan Payne 
Company, Chicago, as its advertising 
representative in the West. 
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Capitol District | 
the home of 


Koudiegbocker 








Effective July 1, the Sunday circulation 
of The Knickerbocker Press will be 
53,000 net paid, guaranteed, and the 


advertising ratey14c per agate line flat. 


Publisher 


The Knickerbocker Press 
Albany Evening News 
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How to Get 
Retail Merchandising 
Reports 





Tue Crorut & Knapp Company 
New York, June 13, 1924. 
Fditor of Printers’ Ink: 

May I ask that you let me have the 
name and address of the agent distribut- 
ing the report referred to on page 8 in 
your June 12 issue? This is a Govern- 
ment report, apparently, on retail mer- 
chandising. 

Tue Crorut & Knapp Company. 


NSWERS to Your Dealers’ 

Questions” is the article re- 
ferred to by The Crofut & Knapp 
Company. The series of ten re- 
ports on retailing, of which the 
last was discussed in that Print- 
ers’ INK article, are not Govern- 
ment reports, but are published 
by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, 
D. C., from which organization 
copies may be obtained on re- 
quest—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Springfield Better Business 
Bureau Directors 


Harry H. Caswell, of W. H. Young, 
Inc., is chairman of the board of 
directors of the new Springfield, Mass., 
Better Business Bureau, which will 
open on July 1, The bureau, as pre- 
viously reported in Printers’ Ink, will 
be under the direction of Frank R. 
Black, at present with the National Vigi- 
lance Committee. Beside Mr. Caswell, 
the board of directors will include Henry 
Perkins, president, Springfield Chamber 
of Commerce; M. A. Pollock, of the 
Rolls-Royce Comnany of 4merica; David 

Osborne, of Farm & Home; and Her- 
man Adaskin, furniture dealer. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Food Products 


A number of newspapers will be used 
in an advertising campaign for Wright’s 
mayonnaise dressings and other food 
products which will be conducted by the 
A. E. Wright Company, Chicago. This 
advertising will be directed by the 
Brandt Advertising Company, Chicago. 

This agency has also been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the Hotel Som- 
erset, Chicago. 


New Campaign for 


Princess Pat Products 
Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of toilet requisites, has started a 
new advertising campaign. This cam- 
paign will be directed by Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 
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Canadians Plan Campaign 
against United States Tariff 


A group of Canadian fishing com- 
panies and individuals are organizing for 
the purpose of advertising to create in 
the United States a demand for the 
repeal of that section of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff affecting Canadian fish 
and fish products. 

Eighty per cent of the Canadian fish 
catch was sold in the United States prior 
to this tariff. Twenty-five per cent is 
the present import. It is planned to 
spend as much money as can be raised 
among fishing interests to advertise in 
newspapers and magazines in the United 
States, 





Again Heads Sales and Adver- 
tising Counselors 


Frank B. White, of the Frank B. 
White Agricultural ‘Advertisers’ Service, 
has been re-elected president of the As- 
sociation of Sales and Advertising Coun- 
selors, Chicago. Noble T. Praigg, of 
Praigg, Kiser & Company, is vice-presi- 
dent; Lucien M. Brouilette, secretary- 
treasurer, and Charles Henry Mackin- 
tosh and George Landis Wilson, direc- 
tors. 





New Campaign for Leather 
Tanners 


A new advertising campaign has been 
started by the American Sole & Belt- 
ing Leather Tanners, Inc., New York. 
Magazine advertising and a list of 
thirteen newspapers will be used. This 
account is now being directed by The 
Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Women’s Apparel Account for 
Dave Bloch Agency 


The Cohen, Friedlander & Martin 
Company, of New York and Toledo, 
Ohio, manufacturer of Lucile-Redfern 
women’s coats and suits, has placed its 
advertising account with The Dave Bloch 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 





Automotive Publications 
‘Consolidate 


The American Garage & Autito Dealer, 
Chicago, and the American Blacksmith 
and Motor Shop, Buffalo, with the June 
issue, have consolidated under the name 
of the former and will continue to be 
published monthly at Buffalo. 


Join Bellamy-Neff Agency 


E. E. Willis, formerly with the H. C. 
Winchell Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
has joined the staff of the Bellamy- Neff 
Company, Chicago, as account executive. 

H. C. Fell has joined the New York 
staff. For seven years he has been with 
Frank Kiernan & Company, New York 
advertising agency. 
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American Bankers 
Are Encouraging Shyster 
Promotions 


(Continued from page 12) 
doubt about the success of the 
campaign, so far as it was al- 
lowed to go; but immediately 
after the publication of the first 
advertisement the protests of 
bankers began to reach the 
Treasury. Soon a storm of ob- 
jection was blowing, principally 
from the Northwest, although 
the campaign also has been sub- 
jected to severely adverse criti- 
cism in Wall Street. 

Thousands of bankers brought 
the charge of “unfair competi- 
tion” against the Treasury, claim- 
ing that money which should 
rightfully go into the savings de- 
partments of their banks was 
being diverted by the Government. 
Almost at once a concerted drive 
was made on the Government to 
have the competition removed. 

Members of Congress received 
thousands of protests, demands 
and threats, and this activity 
soon produced results on the 
floors of both houses. Senator 
Norbeck of South Dakota de- 
clared that sales of certificates 
had jumped upward until the 
rate of $600,000 a day had been 
reached. Senator Shipstead, of 
Minnesota, read a letter from a 
bank in St. Cloud, in which the 
stockholders memorialized Con- 
gress to stop the sale of the cer- 
tificates, and he scored the policy 
of the Treasury in featuring the 
tax-exempt appeal. Then, evidently 
prompted by the same pressure, 
Postmaster-General New issued 
an order to all postmasters in the 
area affected by the financial 
stringency, instructing them to 
discontinue advertising and solic- 
iting the sale of the certificates. 

This result came as a surprise 
to the Treasury officials respon- 
sible for the distribution of the 
certificates. They had expected 
the bankers to encourage the sale 
of the securities, since their 
analysis of the plan and all of 
the first returns indicated unmis- 
takably that the campaign would 
eventually result in stimulating the 
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entire banking business of the 
country. 

In the first place, there was 
plenty of early evidence to prove 
that the campaign was inducing 
thousands of people to save who 
never had saved before. It was 
thought that the savings banks 
would take advantage of this 
fact, and offer special induce- 
ments to the public to begin sav- 
ing for the purchase of the cer- 
tificates. Another anticipated 
advantage to the banks was the 
creation in the end of thousands 
of new depositors, as a man who 
has once learned to save regard- 
less of the means, will eventu- 
ally be a bank customer. 


BANKING WOULD HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
NEW IMPETUS 


Regardless of all other advan- 
tages, it was obvious that the 
banks would’ be _ eventually 
and materially aided by the im- 
petus given to national thrift. 
The necessity and advantages of 
saving were the primary factors 
being advertised, constituting a 
nation-wide movement that would 
certainly increase bank deposits; 
but the bankers could not see the 
proposition that way, at all. 

The Government Savings Sys- 
tem wrote thousands of letters to 
bankers and Congressmen, ex- 
plaining that its primary inten- 
tion was to educate the people 
and divert their vast blue-sky loss 
into all legitimate channels of 
investment. But the bankers 
could not see beyond the fact 
that a few deposits were being 
withdrawn for the purchase of 
certificates. They continued to 
protest to the Treasury and to 
demand of their Congressmen 
that the competition be removed. 

As a result, due to Congres- 
sional influence, the advertising 
campaign was discontinued be- 
fore the first of February, and 
the circulation of the booklets 
was stopped. The sale of the 
certificates was suspended in the 
States of North and South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Texas, Arkansas, Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, Idaho, Arizona, 
Montana and Oklahoma. 

The great harm accomplished 








A ‘quod advertis- 
ing man has his 
head in the clouds 
—and his feet on 
the ground 


€ 


|Arpnold 
‘iWoerns 
- (Company 


Aavertising 


"*  BArnold Joerns Building- CHICAGO- 26 East Huron Street 
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reaches far deeper than: the dis- 
advantages of the competition, 
claimed by the bankers, and that 
occasioned by depriving the 
people of moderate means of a 
safe form of investment with the 
educational advantages offered by 
the movement. The Treasury 
Department undoubtedly would 
have established an invaluable 
precedent in advertising, not only 
for its own future guidance, but 
also for the encouragement of 
other Government departments. 

Of course, not all of the 
bankers in the country have ob- 
jected to the sale of the cer- 
tificates. Numbers of them, on 
the other hand, have advocated 
and assisted in the sale of 
Treasury Savings Certificates and 
have undoubtedly realized the 
great value of the campaign to 
the Government and the public; 
but they have failed to offer any 
concerted or organized resistance 
to the opposition and the “noes” 
have it. 
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It is not possible, at the pres- 
ent time, to gather all of the 
pertinent facts concerning the 
proposition. All is very quiet 
around the Treasury. Questions 
regarding Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates, their advertising and 
sale, are answered politely and 
evasively. .But. enough of the 
facts are known to lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that the bankers, 
in thoughtlessly opposing and 
blocking the Government in its 
campaign of education, are play- 
ing into the hands of th: 
promoters of fraudulent and 
worthless blue-sky stock-selling 
enterprises. 





New Multibestos Product to 
Be Advertised 


The Multibestos Company, Walpole, 
Mass., has added another product to its 
line. The new item is a lined brak 
shoe for Ford cars. It will be brought 
to the attention of the public in the 
general advertising of Multibestos 
products, 
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Printing ! 
\ X 7 ALKING tothe Hudson shore, looking at our mag- 
nificent battle fleet, my mind goes back to the Black 
Hulls of my boyhood, then the «White Squadron’’ be- 
fore the Spanish War,—now the Gray Monsters with their 
terrible guns, so different in their stark simplicity from the 
richly decorated Bronze Cannon we captured at Manila. 
SO IT IS WITH PRINTING 
The weak, vain Printer tries to flourish his fancy type and scroll- 
work : we who write ads. Know that it’s the powder in the gun, 
the muzzle velocity, the brain in the story, that makes an ad—not 
the scrollwork of a printer. Which is why 
NATHAN EIBSCHUTZ, President of 
THE NIGHT AND DAY PRESS 
175-177 Wooster Street 

gets all my Printing: he gives me plain type—like plain Guns 
in our plain Battleships. 


Grandfather Wm. F. Peters, for our 3rd Generation 
PETERS BROTHERS RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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What is Advertising— 
What Will It Do? 


It is a method of telling crowds of people 
about goods and service for sale. 


It must interest, convince and persuade, just 
as personal salesmen in a limited degree do 
those things. 


If given opportunity to talk to an important 
buyer, you-would send your best salesman. 


If the time were limited to five minutes he 
would carefully prepare in advance what he 
would say. His success would be measured by 
the order—not by a good impression made, 
not by any other standard. 


Through advertising a million buyers may be 


spoken to. How important, then, is the 
preparation of the message. 


We are an organization of men with wide 
experience in merchandising and advertising ot 
automobiles and accessories, farm implements, 
foods, household utilities, motor trucks, toilet 
articles, wearing apparel, etc. May we have the 
opportunity to develop this theme in person? 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
cAdvertising and Merchandising 


IO PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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LOGIC 


Who Play Bridge and Mah Jong? 


Bankers, Brokers, Doctors, Lawyers, Engineers, Accoun- 
tants, Architects, Executives in all lines of business, and 
their wives and families. Yes, and even Publishers and 
Advertising men! 


Who comprise the best buying class for better 
grade goods? 


Those in the above group. 


What do they buy? 


Houses Jewelry Fine Linen 
Automobiles Perfumery Fine Silver 
Works of Art Luxuries Good Clothes 

Good Foods, etc., etc. 





What Magazine do they read? 
26,000 read the Auction Bridge and Mah Jong Magazine. 
Therefore 
What is the logical and most reasonable advertis- 
ing buy to reach this great purchasing class? 


The Auction Bridge and Mah Jong Magazine—and they 
read it from cover to cover and do not throw it away. 








The American Code of Laws for Mah Jong 
Appears in full in the July issue. 
New size (9 in. x 12 in.) New Decorative Cover 


No increase in rates. 


Auction Bridge 
iroN e. -Mah jon J THE 


FINAL 
WILBUR C. ~Magazine AUTHORITY 


WHITEHEAD 


Associate Editors 
Srpney S. Lenz Auction Associate Editors 
JosEPHINE CULBERTSON Bridge Mah Jong { Rosert F. Foster 
Race J. LersenperFer ) Department Department | Ler F. Hartman 


149 Broadway, New York City 
Western Representative: J. W. Lunpcren, 8 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Succeeds G. W. Reese as Head 
of New Orleans Agency 


George W. Reese, president of the 
Geo. W. Reese Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans, has resigned because of ill 
health, He is succeeded by H. E. 
Fritchard, who has been vice-president. 
The other officers of the+company are: 
Kenneth B. Thompson, vice-president; 
W. S._ Pleasants, vice-president, and 
J. H. Judge, secretary-treasurer. 


To Be Chairman at London 
Meeting of Representatives 


Dan A. Carroll, publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, will be chairman of 
the American part of the newspaper 

and magazine representatives’ meeting 
— the London advertising convention. 
The Fleet Street Club, of London, will 
participate in this meeting which will 

be held on Tuesday afternoon, July 15. 


Death of J. W. Hill 


J. W. Hill, former president of the 
Western Canners’ Association, died re- 
cently at Los Angeles, and, was buried 
from his home in Des Moines. Mr. Hill 
was connected in an executive capacity 
with the Grimes Canning Company, the 
Dexter-Farmer Canning Company, and 
the Des Moines Nursery Company, all 
of Iowa. 
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G. W. Saunders to Continue 


Father’s Business 
‘The publishers’ representative busi- 
ness which was established more than 
eight years ago at New York by H. R. 
Saunders will be continued by his son, 
Goddard W. Saunders. The elder Mr. 
Saunders, who died last month, repre- 
sented a number of medical publica 
tions. These include: The American 
Journal of Clinical Medicine, American 
Medicine, American Physician, Interna- 
tional Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Therapeutic Gazette and The 

American Journal of Surgery 


N. G. Adair to Join Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Neal G. Adair, editor of Motor World, 
will join the staff of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers Association, 
New York, on July 1, as manager of 
the show department. For several years 
he has been executive secretary of the 
National Association of Automobile Show 
and Association Managers. 


Hosiery Account for 
Alfred Austin 


The Smartsilk Hosiery Company, New 
York, has appointed the Alfred Austin 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
direct its advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Plans call for the use of national 
magazines and newspapers. 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 
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The proof 
is in the 
printing 


It is notunusual 
that our clients 
should lie chiefly 
among the more fas- 
tidious advertisers, 
for we ourselves are 
fastidious. 


Our work reflects 
this fastidious spirit. 

Upon request, we 
will submit samples 
to substantiate our 
claim. 


Planning Lo! 4 nN Printing 


Designing eso) Binding 


THE YORK PRINTING CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


New) York Office 
4th St. 
P to Wi eine 0017 
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Missouri to Be 
Advertised 


1. advantages of Missouri as 
a place of residence and as a 
business centre are to be adver- 
tised. The Missouri Association, 
at a recent meeting, voted to raise 
$75,000 to finance the work of the 
association for the current year. 

A drive to raise this money will 
start at once. The method will 
be decided by Otto C. Botz, who 
was elected president last week. 
Mr. Botz is president of the Hugh 
Stephens Printing & Stationery 
Company, Jefferson City. At this 
election, Alfred A. Spear, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Jefferson City was elected 
treasurer. The president and 
board of directors are authorized 
to select vice-presidents from the 
eight districts into which the 
State is divided. 

Raising funds has been made 
the primary consideration. Every 
Missouri community is to be en- 
listed. A plan suggested at the 
association meeting which may be 
adopted, is to pro rate the $75,000 
among the 114 counties and the 
city of St. Louis and call upon 
local association members to raise 
their allotments by methods most 
suitable to their respective com- 
munities. 


Rhey T. Snodgrass in 
Real Estate 


Rhey T. Snodgrass, recently publisher 
of the Washington, D. C. Herald, has 
become president of the Herald Harbor 
Company, at that city. The company 
is engaged in a real estate development 
on the Severn River known as Herald 
Harbor. Mr. Snodgrass was at one time 
president and treasurer of Snodgrass & 
Gayness, Inc., New York advertising 
agency and later was publisher of the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News and Sunday 
Telegram, 


Heads California Newspaper 
Advertising Managers 


H. R. Judah, of the Santa Cruz News $, 
has been elected president of the Ca! 
fornia Association of Daily Newspape r 
Advertising Managers. J. A. Long, of 
the Richmond Independent, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. e annual con 
vention of the association next year will 
be held at Santa Cruz. 
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Designed to meet a need 


Among those discriminating advertisers of 
superior products entering into the con- 
struction, decoration, or furnishing of the 
better class home—who are finding this 
need satisfied — are 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Duo-Art Reproducing Pianos 
Aeolian-Vocalions 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD CARPET CO. 


**Hartford-Saxony”’ Rugs 


THE FAIRFACTS CoO., Inc. 


Fairfacts Bathroom Fixtures 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Asbestos Shingles 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


Murphy Varnishes and Enamels 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 


Russwin Distinctive Hardware 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 


Sanitas Wall Covering 


THE CLASS GROUP 


- Color Insert Pages - 


COUNTRY LIFE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE & HOME PUILDER 


WALTER C. McMILLAN, Incorporated 
565 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Retailers Learn How General Ad- 
vertising Helps Them Sell 


How Business Papers Are Being Used by Manufacturers to Tell 
Dealers What the Consumer Campaign Will Accomplish 


By August Belden 


OW shall advertisers con- 

vince retailers of the 
value of the consumer advertising 
they are doing? This is a ques- 
tion which advertisers find some 
difficulty in answering. And there 
is another one, the answer to 
which is not easy to find.. How 
shall advertisers induce retailers 
to co-operate with them in their 
work of creating demand for 
their products? 

Advertisers realize that these 
questions must be answered if 
they would get the full value of 
their advertising, and the task of 
answering them has become a 
definite part of most selling plans. 
The salesman of an advertised line 


may carry with him a prospectus 
of his company’s current adver- 
tising campaign. This portfolio is 
about as important to him as his 


sample case; it is one of the tools 
of his trade. 

The salesman is probably the 
prime factor in showing a com- 
pany’s prospects the whys and 
wherefores of its advertising 
work, but there are also two other 
ways of, perhaps, equal impor- 
tance: business-paper and direct- 
mail advertising. This article is 
devoted to a discussion of the use 
of business papers for this pur- 
pose. 

The fact that much _business- 
paper space is being devoted to 
this task of advertising advertis- 
ing proves that advertisers are 
thinking very seriously of the 
questions asked above and are try- 
ing their best to get the facts of 
their advertising across to the re- 
tailer and his clerks. Activity at 
the point of sale is what all ad- 
vertisers are striving for. 

Is this space which is devoted to 
advertising advertising being used 
to the best advantage? Are man- 
ufacturers giving the same quality 
and quantity of thought to the 
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development of their messages 
about their advertising which they 
send to the retailer through the 
business press that they give to 
educating their salesmen in regard 
to it? 

Let us see what certain adver- 
tisers are doing. 


HOW SARGENT STATES THE CASE 


The mission of advertising is 
discussed in a dignified and ac- 
curate way by Sargent & Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., 
makers of builders’ hardware. The 
caption of a recent advertisement 
explains its function in these few 
words: “Building Good-Will for 
Sargent Merchants.” And _ the 
copy states the case concisely: 
“Sargent advertising to users of 
locks and hardware goes back 
over a great many years. Always, 
it is attractive in its presentation, 
consistent in its facts, persistent 
in its appeal. It is not claimed that 
this advertising has an immediate 
effect on dealers’ sales, but the 
advertising of last year has 
created a demand for locks and 
hardware to be used in buildings 
now under construction. The ad- 
vertising of 1924 will influence 
many who are thinking of build. 
ing to use Sargent locks and hard- 
ware when the time comes for 
them to build. Sargent advertis- 
ing adds weight to the force of 
retail sales efforts. That it has 
created a good-will which breaks 
down normal sales resistance is 
proved in part by the steady 
growth of Sargent & Company, 
and the widening circle of Sargent 
dealers. Sargent advertising is 
supplemented by dealer co- opera- 
tion such as free electros, inter- 
esting folders for mailing and 
counter use, etc.” 

There is no attempt to fool the 
dealer into a belief that because 
Sargent goods are advertised they 
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TIRE TRADE 
HEADQUARTERS 






When it’s a question of selling any 
element of the tire industry, just 
remember that those publications 
serving this industry exclusively are 
now under one management and 
can provide absolutely any degree 
or character of coverage desired. 


EDWARD LYMAN BILL, Inc., Publishers 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


FIRE RATE 
10,000 Monthly pas aes aa’ 
(In four quarters) 


50,000 TIRE TRADE COVERAGE 
(NON - DUPLICATED) 


By many thousands, the biggest coverage of such 
a selective group ever before offered, at costs as 
low as $380. for the year. 


INQUIRE! 
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Another Rising Market 


For Advertisers 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Most FAMOUS OF 
ALL AMERICAN FAMILY MAGAZINES 


Because today in substance and in form it is of deeper 
and wider appeal than ever before— 

Because of new and extensive methods of selling 
direct to the discriminating reading public— 


Harper’s Magazine is rising to higher levels of influence 
with each issue. 


More than twice as many subscriptions received in 


May, 1924, as in May, 1923. More than twice as 
many for June—all from men and women of ex- 
ceptional standing. 


The program for the ensuing twelve months has 
been planned to insure for Harper’s Magazine the 
largest following since advertisers first began the 
use of this oldest of American magazines. A steadily 
rising market throughout the year is assured to all. 


lhc 


—_—_——— 








“AN ANSWER TO PESSIMISTS” 


No reader of Printers’ Ink should miss this leading article, 
by David F. Houston, former Secretary of Treasury, in the 
June issue—or the article on “England and America” in the 
forthcoming July number of Harper’s Magazine—one of The 
Quality Group. 
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will walk out of the dealer’s store. 
Sargent knows they won’t and so 
does the dealer. Such copy pro- 
duces an under-current of confi- 
dence which sets well with readers. 

Dealers are not interested in 
generalities about advertising but 
are interested in suggestions which 
will show them how they can cash 
in on any company’s campaign. In 
a general way most dealers believe 
in advertising as a sales force but 
there are still many who don’t 
believe in it at all. But it is diffi- 
cult to find business-paper copy 
the sole purpose of which is to 
advertise advertising which does 
much more than talk about it in a 
general way. 


HOW PYREX INFORMS DEALERS OF 
ITS ADVERTISNG PLANS 


Occasionally, however, one does 
come across an advertisement of 
a manufacturer’s plans which car- 
ries an idea that gives the dealer 
something to think about. Take, 
for instance, one which appeared 
some months ago announcing the 
continuance of the Pyrex adver- 
tising. This was a simple, digni- 
fied statement of the Corning 
Glass Works campaign, but it also 
suggested an idea which would 
help dealers cash in on it. “The 
Fall Advertising of Pyrex” was 
the heading of this advertisement 
and the copy said, “The adver- 
tising of Pyrex products will be 
continued in the leading women’s 
publications. A careful audit of 
the circulation of these publica- 
tions shows that we are telling 
10,000,000 readers monthly about 
the advantages of Pyrex. Many 
of these women are passing your 
store daily. How often are you 
telling them with window displays 
that you carry Pyrex ovenware, 
tea pots and nursing bottles? We 
have the most striking window 
displays that ever woke up a 
neighborhood—they are yours for 
the asking if you will use them.” 

The strongest part of this ad- 
vertisement, however, and the part 
which drove home the suggestion 
to tie up with the company’s ad- 
vertising by putting in window 
displays, was a series of testi- 
monials from dealers in different 
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The best sign 


in any location is the one that is 


seen most frequently by the great- 
est number of people. Every ac- 
tive resident of Boston, and nearly 
every retail merchant in eastern 
New England, is in a spot many 
times during the course of a year 
where the Spectacular-electric sign 
above is the most prominent thing 
in sight. At the busiest place 


+ 

in Boston 
on Boylston St. in the midst of 
the theatre and shopping district. 
It shows to Boston Common, 
Tremont Street, and the most im- 
— subway station in the city. 

his sign covers Boston’s popula- 

tion (and visitors) as no other 
medium could. It stands out 
alone with no competition for at- 
tention, and dominates the heart 
of the country’s most compact 
trading area. (Size 55 x 40 Fe) 


Available 


now, for a year’s contract. An 
unusual opportunity at an attrac- 
tive rental for some advertiser 
who acts quickly. 
Write or wire at once 
F. H. BIRCH CO. 
367 Boylston St. 
Boston, 
Mass. 
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sections of the country which 
showed rather conclusively that 
Pyrex displays did boost business. 
Here was a suggestion that meant 
something to the average dealer. 


THE ROGER SILVERPLATE METHOD 


A double-page spread in color, 
advertising the advertising of 1847 
Rogers Bros. silverplate, also car- 
ried a real idea and presented it 
in a dramatic manner. The cap- 
tion of this advertisement was: 
“Sell to the Growing Circle.” The 
entire background of the adver- 
tisement was a colored picture of 
a thriving town. Above the town 
was a large hand drawing wider 
and wider circles through it with 
a compass, the point of the com- 
pass being placed on the roof of 
the silverware store on the main 
street. The purpose of this adver- 
tisement was to show dealers just 
what the consumer advertising of 
the company was supposed to ac- 
complish. On the right-hand page 
was a reprint of a current con- 
sumer advertisement, and on the 
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heading “Sell to the Growing 
Circle” the following words gave 
dealers something to ponder. 

“The ‘Untouched Market,’ discov- 
ered and invaded by ‘1847 Roger 
Bros.’ advertising during 1923, re- 
vealed unusual sales possibilities. 
Every retailer who supported tha: 
advertising campaign with his own 
sales effort realizes to his satisfac 
tion what a market for silverwar: 
lies in the established home. 

“But 1923 was only the begin- 
ning! This year the Growing 
Circle offers sales opportunities 
even greater than last year’s. Our 
sales angle has proved conclusively 
that the home is a constant mar- 
ket—yet ever changing—growing in 
social responsibilities, growing in 
numbers, growing into new homes. 
And at every step in its growth, 
we plan to have your silverware 
sales grow with it. 

“The 1924 Growing Circle ad- 
vertising campaign is devised to 
cash in on just these facts of life 
and sales effort. It keeps the fresh 
human interest of the 1923 cam- 
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left-hand page an explanation of 


paign and its attention- -getting, 
the company’s purpose. Under the 


sales-producing values. But its 

















We wanta Printing and Advertising 


SALES MANAGER 


A professional in the art of sales management—a man 
big enough to fill a man’s size job at a man’s size salary. 


He must know the practice, as well as the theory, of selling printing 
and advertising. He must know the kinks and twists of the trade, 
but in addition he must have the vision which recognizes the 
printing press as a salesman for the world’s goods, and not merely 
as a hungry piece of machinery. 


Ability to train and get the whole-hearted support of his staff is 
essential. A knowledge of merchandising and advertising is an 
absolute requisite. And he must be a man with a record of success 
as a salesman and sales executive. 


The opportunity is in a city of almost a million, a night’s ride from h 
New York. The business is big enough and progressive enough to 
keep the right man busy and happy. 
Make your first letter specific. Say what you have done, what you 
know, and why you believe you are the man. A photo will be 
appreciated. 

Address “A,” Box 81, Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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‘| [RURAL DEF 


and Farm Stock Journal 


























rc An Open Letter— 


To Advertisers and Agencies 


ng June 25, 1924. 
~ Since the last A. B. C. Audit we have. secured 35,000 
‘ly additional paid-in-advance four-year subscriptions to 
r- RURAL LIFE and Farm Stock Journal! 

This gives us a monthly circulation right now of 80,000 
Bs, and we are securing more new subscribers at an average 
th, of from four to five thousand per month. By October we 
on will have not less than 100,000. 

d- At our low rate of 50¢ per agate line, there is no other 
to sectional, monthly farm paper covering New York, New 
“4 England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which offers such 
“ effective circulation for this rate. 

g, RURAL LIFE and Farm Stock Journal is forty-three 
ts years old and contains departments and special features 


which appeal to all members of the thousands of families in 
the town and country homes throughout this section of the 
East. 


This territory is devoted to diversified crops, dairying, 
fruit, gardening, live stock and poultry. It is not as 
financially hard-hit by low prices of corn or wheat as are 
the “one-crop” states. 

Although the guaranteed circulation of RURAL LIFE 
on which our present low rate is based will soon be ex- 
ceeded by at least 25%, we will not increase this rate 
before next January. 


This reliable, old publication, under new ownership, de- 
serves your consideration when selecting your mediums and 
is worthy of a place on schedules for this fall and winter, 
and 1925 advertising campaigns. 


RURAL LIFE and Farm Stock Journal 


8 North Water Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastern Representative 
THOMAS H. CHILD, Fuller Bldg., New York 


Western Representative 
HARRY R. FISHER, Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
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Two Salesmen 
Wanted 


We are in immediate need 
of two capable young men, age 
25-28, who possess experience 
in either the: 

Preparation of Sales Promotion— 
Preparation of Publication Adv.— 
Agency Production and Selling— 
Selling of Publication Space— 


Sterling character, educa- 
tion and willingness to work 
hard expected. Also a proven 
record of selling ability. 


Remuneration: salary and 
commission. Please set forth 
all details in a letter. Appli- 
cants will then be interviewed 
by appointment. 


Canson & Montgolfier 


Manufacturers of Hand _ Made 
Papers Since the 16th Century 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








Financial 
Executive 


An excellent legal education, 
twelve years’ general busi- 
ness and intensive commer- 
cial banking experience have 
— me to tackle unusual 
nancial and commercial prob- 
lems with confidence derived 
from this training. 
Have a keen analytical mind, 
adaptable, quick to grasp new 
ideas. A thorough knowledge 
of corporation financing, com- 
mercial law, credits, collec- 
tions foreign commercial and 
banking conditions and cus- 
toms, and office organization 
contribute to ability as an all- 
around executive. 
Available as Treasurer, Sec- 
retary, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, or in any position where 
these qualifications, coupl 
with hard work and enthu- 
siasm would be of value. 
Thirty-five, married with 
highest-class references. 











Address ‘‘D.,’’ Box 84, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
AE LEN LOR A TT 
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illustrations and its sales stories 
are even more effective. This 
year a booklet on table settings— 
often asked for by our customers 
—has been prepared by the Good 
Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations, and wil! 
be distributed generously. 

“Draw a bigger circle of sales 
this year than ever before. With 
a more representative stock of 
1847 Roger Bros. sell to the Grow- 
ing Circle.” 

Here is a real idea. It shows 
the dealer that right in the estab- 
lished homes are sales opportuni- 
ties for silverware and _ that 
dealers don’t have to depend en- 
tirely on new housekeepers for 
business. The Rogers Bros. ad- 
vertisement tells the retailer the 
exact purpose of its consumer 
work and offers a_ suggestion 
which can bring him money. 

The effort to co-ordinate ad- 
vertising, merchandising and dealer 
co-operation has reached a stage 
of intensiveness never before 
equaled in business history. Every 
sales manager knows that the fina! 
move in selling must be made by 
the clerk behind the retailer’s 
counter. Every advertising man- 
ager knows that if there are not 
enough of these moves being con- 
stantly made his advertising will 
not succeed. When advertising 
falls down, the blame can often 
be laid to the fact that there is 
a lack of co-operation between 
advertiser and retailer. 


THE ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM PLAN 


Another good example of a man- 
ufacturer’s attempt to explain in 
business-paper space his consumer 
advertising was the advertisement 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
of Lancaster, Pa., announcing its 
fall newspaper campaign. The 
strong feature of this copy was 
the method in which the company 
illustrated reprints of the forth- 
coming series. These were shown 
in large size and each interesting 
point was indicated by means of 
penciled arrowheads with each ar- 
row carrying a number, and at 
the bottom of the page the points 
were explained. This treatment 
had the effect of concentrating the 
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OMAHA 


and its FIRST newspaper 


The Omaha World-Herald 


FIRST in advertising—National, Local and classi- 
fied. 


FIRST in circulation—City, country and total. 


FIRST in volume of news matter published, Daily 
and Sunday. 

FIRST in features and of course quite naturally 
FIRST in results regardless of the product adver- 
tised. This is not a “flash in the pan” record, but a 
month in and month out, year in and year out 
performance. 


There are but very few newspapers in the country 
having so complete a coverage in the cities in which 
they are published as that of the World-Herald. The 
World-Herald circulation is overwhelmingly concen- 
trated among the people living IN Omaha and the 
people living within easy reach of the Omaha stores. 
In other words World-Herald readers BUY IN 
OMAHA. 


The National Advertiser can cover the 
Omaha Market thoroughly and economi- 
cally with an exclusive campaign in the 


Omaha World-Herald 
May Paid Circulation: 
Daily—103,344; Sunday—100,380 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
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Over 3,000,000 Farmers and members of aol 
their families look to the men represented “= 
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You can acquaint this great INFLUENCE fall 
FACTOR with the IDEA BEHIND YOUR — 
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BETTER CROPS. nok 
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Covers the field 100%. news 
eum 
First on every Agricultural list. ee 
verti: 
We have developed some startling and in- a 
teresting facts relative to this field. May Weel 
we send them to you? ‘ 
Please remember—Better Crops is not a — 
Farm Journal. Wine 
are 


Better Crops Publishing Corp. maa 


Business Offices: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York A me 
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readers’ attention upon the high 
spots of the advertisements to be 
run. In addition to this there 
was a general explanation of the 
advertising plan which was de- 
signed especially to help dealers 
sell linoleum and the suggestion 
was made that they make this ad- 
vertising their advertising by 
holding “Linoleum Weeks” while 
it was in progress, and display 
linoleum in their windows and ad- 
vertise it in their local newspapers 
in conjunction with the company’s 
own advertising. The next month 
the company followed up its an- 
nouncement with an advertisement 
featuring a “Linoleum Week’ 
window display which was called 
the “De Luxe Paper Window 
Trim Free for Your Linoleum 
Week.” This display was _ il- 
lustrated complete in large size 
and a description of it given. The 
copy was designed to get across 
the “Linoleum Week” idea. The 
caption used was “How Can You 
Get Their Business?” 

“You have linoleum to sell,” the 
copy stated. “Fully half the peo- 
ple in your trade territory are 
reading about linoleum, seeing it 
advertised in the magazines. This 
fall a six-weeks’ campaign in the 
newspapers will interest thou- 
sands more. How can you get 
their business? Hold a ‘Linoleum 
Week.’ Let people know that your 
store is the place to learn about 
linoleum and to get good linoleum. 
Advertise linoleum in your own 
newspaper space during ‘Lino- 
leam Week.’ Last spring more 
than 1,400 stores held ‘Linoleum 
Weeks’ while the Armstrong ad- 
vertising was running in the 
newspapers. This fall more than 
1,500 stores will hold ‘Linoleum 
Weeks.’ These retailers have 
found a successful way to move 
a big volume of linoleum in a 
short time. That speeds up turn- 
over, and so increases profits. 
Window displays and other helps 
are free for the asking. Why not 
use the coupon today and plan 
your fall ‘Linoleum Week’ to get 
your share of the benefits from 
the advertising of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum ?” 


In these advertisements are 
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definite suggestions which show 
dealers how to help themselves by 
taking advantage of the assistance 
given them by the Armstrong 
company. They are specific and 
mean business; they are not just 
generalities and theory. 


REPORTING BACK TO DEALERS ON 
CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


The Morse & Burt Company, of 
Brooklyn, maker of Cantilever 
shoes, recently published an ad- 
vertisement in the business press 
which told some specific things 
about what their consumer adver- 
tising was doing. Under the cap- 
tion “How the Cantilever Adver- 
tisements Are Helping Retail 
Salesmen,” the company gave some 
exact information as to just how 
their advertising was helping 
these men. This information was 
set forth in the form of letters 
from retail salesmen in various 
parts of the country. One of 
these letters came from a man in 
Missoula, Mont., and read: “The 
greatest help that I am deriving 
from the advertisements is the 
entirely new sales talk that I 
am gaining. Every advertisement 
seems to have a new way of ex- 
pressing some thought that has 
always been a_ selling point. 
Within the advertisements we find 
the best selling points that are 
known. We gain the experience 
of many years of hard work of 
those before us—the finished prod- 
uct is ours for the taking.” 

Another salesman from Seattle 
says: “I have given the adver- 
tisements to several boosters and 
asked them to pass them on to 
the friends they mentioned whose 
feet were so bad. I underline 
some feature pertaining to their 
trouble, and ask that they be in- 
vited in.” By reprinting such let- 
ters Morse & Burt are showing 
dealers that in addition to the 
usual function of advertising, their 
advertisements can be used in 
many specific ways right in their 
own stores. Here are real ideas 
which can be used by every 
Cantilever retailer to his advan- 
tage. 

The United Electric Co., of 
Canton, O., maker of Ohio Tuec 
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COPY 


The only copy that’s worth 
a tinker’s damn is the kind 
that eventually causes Mr. 
Jones to dig down into his 
pocket or Mrs, J. into her 
reticule to buy yoursoap, fur- 
niture, bonds or what not. 
Consultation invited. 


CurriERés Harrorp L4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal6076 











AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


SOMEWHERE 


Needs this thoroughly expe- 
rienced 


RADIO EXECUTIVE 


to handle and increase its 
Radio Accounts. 


Age 25, single. $3,500.00. 
Radio since 1913 as Ama- 
teur Operator, Commercial 
Operator, Broadcasting 
Operator, Program Man- 
ager, Announcer, Salesman 
and last two years Buyer 
and Manager for Radio De- 
partment, which produced 


$224,000 in 1923. 


Knows every angle of Radio, 
writes productive copy, has 
ideas and can put them across. 


Write to “‘C,”’ Box 83, Print- 


ers’ Ink, for detailed record. 
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vacuum cleaners, reproduced a 
portion of the copy which it car- 
ried in all its current local and 
national advertising. This portion 
of copy carried eleven questions 
with. their answers, all pertinent 
to electric cleaners. Question one, 
for example, was this: “Has: it a 
self-starter? Will the motor start 
when you lower the handle and 
stop when you raise it, so there 
won’t be any ruinous running on 
one spot when you are called to 
the phone or the door?” Num- 
bers four and five were: “Is it 
light enough to carry and use 
easily? Can it be carried upstairs 
without spilling dirt? Has it an 
automatic dust-shutter in the 
throat of the cleaner?” In all 
there were eleven vital questions 
which every woman ought to ask 
about a cleaner before she buys. 
These questions were brought 
forcibly to the dealers’ attention 
by the following headline and 
copy: “Women Will Find Out. 
Put yourself in the place of the 
woman reading the above ques- 
tions and answers in our adver- 
tising. Perhaps you learn for the 
first time in your life that there 
is a big difference in suction 
cleaners. Would you buy the first 
cleaner offered you, or would you 
see that its features checked ac- 
curately with the questionnaire in 
the advertising? Right, the first 
time. Now—multiply that woman 
by the millions reached by our 
advertising. A large percentage 
of that vast number is going to 
walk into your store to look at 
the cleaner you handle. It will 
be easier to explain why your 
cleaner checks with the questions 
than why it doesn’t. If this makes 
sense, ask us about the Ohio 
dealer franchise today.” 

This puts it squarely up to the 
dealer, and if he takes the time 
to study the questions and answers 
it will give him something to think 
about. And if he thinks about 
them he cannot help but believe 
that a great many women who 
read the company’s advertising 
will think about them, too. 

What merchants think about 
advertising has a great deal to 
do with the speed with which ad- 
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OMEWHERE in the Mid- 

dle West is a young man 
with knowledge and experience 
in advertising who can write 
copy, prepare House Organ 
and in every way assist a 
live manufacturer’s Advertising 
Department and relieve the 
department head of details. 


Prefer a man who can live 
in a small town and be satisfied 
to start on a moderate salary. 


If you know of such a man, 
have him write details of his 
experience in strictest confi- 
dence. 


Address 
“W,” Box 80, 
Care of Printers’ INK. 








WANT TO TRY THE SHOE ON 

THE OTHER FOOT. Have just 
concluded voluntarily over 4 years’ 
successful experience with leading 
agency (8 months Copy Department; 
3% years Account Executive, han- 
dling all plans, copy and production 
for large advertiser who referred to us 
as “their Advertising Department.” 


AM SEEKING AN ADVERTIS- 

ING DEPARTMENT JOB, Have 
reached stage that I feel need for 
drilling clear through to roots of one 
concern where I can_ supplement 
agency training with a first-hand 
knowledge of sales management and 
manufacturing practice. 


Thirty years old. Married. One child. 
Protestant. Canadian experience. Pre- 
fer small city. Position I have in 
mind is important enough to pay 
$4,000 ($4,800 New York City) while 
I’m doing necessary digging to famil- 
iarize myself with your business. Can 
furnish the kind of references and 
samples of work you would expect. 


“B,” Box 82, Printers’ Ink 
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vertised goods move across their 
counters. If they don’t understand 
it, if they don’t know how to tie 
up with it, advertised merchan- 
dise is bound to lack the effective 
stimulus of enthusiasm which thie 
dealer and his clerks can supply. 

In a recent article in Printers’ 
InK regarding the method of the 
Kraft Cheese Company to ex- 
plain its advertising to its sales 
men, John H. Platt, advertising 
manager of the company, said: 
“We don’t sit back and worship 
advertising. We won’t spend sev- 
eral thousand dollars for a single 
color page and then think that the 
page is going to pay for itself 
automatically. When we _ spend 
money for advertising we are 
sowing seed. The returns that we 
get from it are in proportion to 
the amount of effort that we put 
back of it to show the dealer, the 
keyman of all sales, what we are 
doing to sell the consumer. That 
effort must be made by the sales- 
man. It begins with us back in 
the home offices, but the salesman 
is the one who must carry through 
with it to make our advertising 
dollars effective.” 

And just as it lies in the power 
of salesmen to widen the dealers’ 
understanding of advertising and 
to mould their opinion of it and 
to show them how to use it 
for their own benefit, so does it 
also lie in the power of copy, 
used to discuss advertising, to do 
the same thing. Therefore, the 
same quality and quantity of 
thought which is given to the 
training of salesmen in regard to 
a company’s advertising should 
be given to the development of 
copy whose purpose it is to ad- 
vertise advertising. 


Newspaper Executives on 
National Commission 


Frank T. Carroll, president of the 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, has appointed the following 
members to represent the association on 


the National Commission of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World: 
George N. Burbach, St. Louis Post-Dis- 

tch; A. L. Shuman, Fort Worth Star- 

elegram; and W. J. Pattison, Scranton 
Republican. Mr. Pattison takes the place 
of Frank D. Webb, who resigned when 


he became enga; in the advertising 
agency business, 
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Fight the Summer Slump 
with Added Incentive 


Don’t let the Summer slump spoil your 
whole year’s sales record. You can over- 
come this period of sales resistance by giv- 
ing your salesmen a reason to work harder 
—by offering your dealers an incentive for 
better cooperation. 


Contest quota prizes—honorary rewards— 
customer souvenirs—are some of the effec- 
tive means which are bringing results for 
other concerns. 


We have prepared a folder for sales man- 
agers and executives. It shows how such 
concerns as Du Pont, United States Tire, 
Wrigley, Hoover Suction Sweeper, Nash 
Motors, and over a hundred other well- 
known concerns have found many ways 
of using successfully Wahl prizes to stimu- 
late business. ' 


Eversharp and Wahl Pen are ideally 
adapted as rewards in special sales stimu- 
lating efforts. They are personal articles 
made of precious metals and have much 
the same significance as a watch. Yet they 
are moderate in cost and can be freely em- 
ployed. Their utility and value are uni- 
versally recognized. 














Let us send you a copy of 
the Sales Stimulator Folder. 


Just write us a request on your letterhead 
and the folder will be mailed to you, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL SALES DEPT., THE WAHL COMPANY, 1830 Roscoe St., Chicago 


The NEW PERFECTED 


met WAHL PEN 
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Circulation Without Duplication 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Largest Evening Circulation 


South of Philadelphia 


NOT SOLD IN COMBINATION 
WITH ANY OTHER PAPER 


Biggest Evening 
Coverage in 


Baltimore. 
25 Cents a Line—Flat Rate 


Baltimore’s Oldest 
Evening Paper 


Credited With Carrier Delivery 


The 


Baltimore News 
BALTIMORE 


J. THOMAS LYONS 


Vice-President and 
General Manager 


EAT T 





Represented 
By 


New York. 
Payne. Burns & Smith, 
247 Park Ave. 


Chicago, 
G. Logan Payne Co., 
Tower Bldg. 


Boston. 
Payne, Burns & Smith, 
100 Boylston St. 


Detroit. 
G. Logan Payne Co, 
Kresge Bldg. 


St. Louis, 
G. Logan Payne Co., 
Carleton Bldg. 


Los Angeles. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 
Security Bldg. 
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Cincinnati Is Raising 
an Advertising Fund 





ITH the intention of 

carrying the message of 
Cincinnati’s opportunities and at- 
tractions to all parts of the coun- 
try, leading citizens of that city 
have started a campaign under 
the auspices of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce to raise 
$165,000 a year for a period of 
three years. Of this amount, 
$50,000 will be expended each 
year for advertising purposes. 
Newspapers and magazines will 
be used. 

J. Stacy Hill, chairman of the 
drive, states that the $165,000 a 
year for three years is the mini- 
mum on which the program is 
based. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to expand its activities 
from year to year. 





General Motors to Report 
Monthly Sales 


That the public may have more 
official data covering the trend of events 
in the automobile industry, the General 
Motors Corporation will in the future 
issue monthly statements covering its 
sales to dealers as well as deliveries to 
consumers, 

Deliveries of General Motors cars to 
consumers during the first five months 
of the current year is reported as 
320,906 cars and trucks, as compared 
with 333,938 during the corresponding 
period of last year, a reduction of less 
than 4 per cent, 





Elected Directors of Pictorial 
Review Company 


Milton J. Ayres of Harris, Ayres & 
Company, and Arthur S eeman, vice- 
president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, both of New York, have been 
elected directors of the Pictorial Review 
Company, also of that city. 





Joins Yost, Gratiot & Company 


J. W. Deubach has joined Yost, 
Gratiot & “wm ~y St. Louis advertis- 
ing agency. r. Deubach was pre- 
viously sales manager of the Acme 
Cement Plaster Company, and at one 
time was sales manager of the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Company, St. Louis. 





Virginia Publishers to Meet 


The Virginia Press Association will 
hold its thirty-sixth annual convention at 
Roanoke, Va., on July 24, 25 and 26. 
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f Medicine 


The Daily Herald, having seen the results 
ined by advertisers who use its columns, 
made use of the power of advertising to 
increase its own business. 
The Daily Herald is probably the smallest 
paper which uses display space in the adver- 
tising business journals, has won favor 
by definite and truthful statements of its 
territory, circulation and service. 
Taking its own medicineof edeting 
has brought results to the Daily Herald. 
And its growing circulation and prestige 
will bring results to you, Mr. National 
Advertiser. 


THE # DAiIry HERALD 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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WANTED 
A Man 


Who is creative in sound adver- 
tising ideas. 
Who can adapt his ideas to va- 

rious businesses. 

Who knows the relationship be- 
tween selling and printed 
matter. 

Who knows high grade print- 
ing. 

Who can put his ideas into 
practical printing. 

Who can sell good printing. 

Who is not over 40. 


We have a good position open 
for such a man. 
JOHN H. SMITH PRESS 
SINGER BUILDING 
149 Broadway, New York 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders 


will hold an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be _ securely 
fastened in the binder, by a 
very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, 
insuring durability. Covered 
with book cloth; lettered in 
gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Say It with Letterheads 
. in Export Trade 


Some Vital Reasons Why Certain 
Important Information Should Be 
Given on the Letterhead of 
Every American Business Seek- 
ing Foreign Trade, Based on 
Government’s Experience 


By Charles E. Lyon 


WHAT purpose does your 
letterhead serve? Is_ it 
meant to impress your correspon- 
dent with your own importance 
or is it a business getter? Does 
it show your plant in full blast, 
framed in by a long list of di- 
rectors and department heads, a 
list of trade association member- 
ships, your trade slogan and that 
of the community, and finally a 
fine-print statement that your 
terms are cash and that no re- 
sponsibility can be accepted for 
certain contingencies? If so, you 
have merely blown a horn, not 
solicited profitable business, But 
if, on the other hand, your letter- 
head gives your firm name, its 
leading lines, with a neat margi- 
nal reproduction of your firm’s 
“chop” or trade-mark, as_ sten- 
ciled on crates, as well as your 
leading brands and patents, and if 
you quote telephone, telegraph, 
and cable addresses, and also 
cable code, then your correspon- 
dent is supplied with data that 
will be useful for his files and 
may be expected to lead to fur- 
ther business. 

Foreign offices are reorganizing 
their filing systems along up-to- 
date lines. In making a selection 
between material that must be 
kept or thrown away, circulars 
and “boosting” literature are 
fairly certain to be discarded 
while correspondence is sure to be 
filed. The best systems cross- 
index this correspondence and 
file separately all valuable infor- 
mation that can be gleaned from 
letterheads. Your trade slogan 


From “Commerce Reports,”’ published 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

‘commerce of U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 
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WE ANNOUNCE 


the opening of a New York 
Office especially equipped 
for directing the advertising 
and merchandising of furni- 
ture, drapery textiles, floor 
coverings, artobjects, lamps, 
and all other furnishings and 
interior decorations. 


This unique service is in 
charge of Mr. William J. 
Moll, who has conclusively 
demonstrated his ability a- 
long these lines. He is being 
assisted by Miss Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh, graduate of the 
Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, instructor in interior 
decoration, and contributor 
to newspapers and period- 
icals. 
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THE PROCTER ©& COLLIER CO. 


Advertising » Merchandising +» Printing 
CINCINNATI 
25 East 26th Street, New York 
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Advertising Works Hard During 


Summer Months in New England 


Your advertising in the Home Daily Newspapers 
of New England works over-time during the summer 
months. 


In addition to reaching the New Englanders, your 
copy gets the attention of the hundreds of thousands 
of tourists, campers and vacationists who visit New 
England’s wonderful playgrounds. 


Practically all of these visitors read the newspapers 
and théy are in a receptive mood because they are at 
leisure. This is an opportune time to run sales build- 
ing copy. 

Continue to sell your regular New England con- 
sumers during the summer months and capitalize on 
the transient market. By following these consumers 
to their summer haunts you will pave the way to 
profitable sales. 


The Home Daily Newspapers of New England give 
you a wide coverage of the entire market at a com- 
paratively small appropriation. 
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LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,627 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASs. °*4*”**” 
Daily Circulation 32, "425 A.B.C.—2c o 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160, 000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 21,154 P. O. 

Member A. B. 

Population "43, 697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64, 783 A. B. C.—2c cop 
Population 129,563, ‘with suburbs 425, 000 


WORCESTER, MASS. ZeEEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 83,086 A. B. C. 


Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,070 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 140,000 


BRIDGEPORT,CT.  Fe8Toram 
Daily Circulation "46, re A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 


Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
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NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 40,106 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (£vening) 
Daily Cir. over 11 341 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25, 688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 37, 792 

Member A. B. 

Population 69, 169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


Daily Circulation 22, 393 P O.—2ce copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 
MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 

pet pes Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3e cop 
Population 37, 739, with suburbs 60,00 000 
BURLINGTON, VT., = a 
Daily Circulation 12, 693 A 

ember A. 
Population 22, 779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., ge 
Net Paid Circulation 11, 410 P . oe 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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will never be recorded, but your 
cable address, code, and leading 
brands will be the object of fre- 
quent reference. 

The foreign offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce receive frequent in- 
quiries as to American producers 
of certain lines. As commercial 
directories are apt to be out of 
date, they are always checked by 
reference to the office correspon- 
dence files. When an emergency 
order calls for cabling, the letter- 
head that gives the pertinent 
facts is the one most likely to get 
the business. 

One or two further points 
should be noted in the interests 
of better letterheads. They may 
often take the place of circulars 
and represent a saving of money 
and of good-will, as circulars are 
subject to import duty in some 
countries, while letters never are 
so taxed. The foreign firm is 
not happy at the thought of pay- 
ing such a duty. Again, letters 
are seen by members of the firm, 
whereas a circular is lucky to get 
past the office boy. Letters 
should identify both the firm and 
the product. The utmost care, 
therefore, should be taken to 

make the letterhead most effec- 
‘tive, as the simplest means of 
identification. 


Heetzall Account for Simpson 
Agency 

The Economy Heat Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of the Heetzall oil 
burner, has placed its advertising account 
with the Simpson Advertising Company, 
of that city. Newspapers are being 
used. A campaign is planned in maga- 
zines and farm journals. 

The B. & H. Laboratories, St. Louis, 
disinfectants, insecticides and sprayers, 
has also placed its account with this 
agency. Farm journals are used. 


Fisher Body Income Larger 


The Fisher Body Corporation, De- 
troit, and subsidiaries, report net earn- 
ings of $26,607,163, for its fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1924, as compared with 
$20,591,666 in 1923 and $9,155,545 in 
1922. Net income for the 1924 fiscal 
period is shown as $22,102,008, after 
taxes and charges, inst $17,172,176 
in 1923, and $6,193,454 in 1922. Good- 
will is carried on the company’s books 
at a valuation of $3,146,565, and patents 
at $121,775. 
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Leader in its Field - 


Leads City and Suburban Circulation 


EVENING EXPRESS 


Portland, Maine 


Portland’s immediate trading zone 
includes the City of Portland and 
a territory of approximately 25 
miles radius. This constitutes a 
market within a thirty-mile radius. 


IN THIS ZONE 
Express leads by thousands 
Its circulation in the city of Port- 
land is equal to more than 15 out 

of every 16 homes. 


“A Truly Remarkable Coverage’ 


The Sunday Telegram has 
largest Sunday Circulation 
East of Boston 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





A Real Adhesive 
FOR 
—PREPARING MASKS 
OR FRISKETS 
—LAY-OUT WORK 
—GENERAL PASTING 


—— 


STAINLESS—QUICK DRYING 


WILL NOT WRINKLE, CURL 
OR SHRINK. MOUNT OR BACK- 
ING SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
JOINING. 


Send for free sample 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
1133 Broadway N.Y. City: 
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Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
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Sales Manager, Douctas TAYLoR 
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A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
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Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
uarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
lassified 65 cents a line, Minimum order $3.25. 
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On to pe ves from 
today the six 

London! ships from ports 
all the way from Houston, Tex., 
to Montreal will be on their way 
to England, carrying 2,000 dele- 
gates to the International Adver- 
tising Convention. The men who 
have planned the convention in 
London are to be congratulated 
on the broad view they have 
taken of the great causes which 
underlie the commercial and eco- 
nomic problems of our time, and 
how advertising can take its 


rightful place in helping toward - 


their solution. 

The relation of advertising to 
business research; the value of 
advertising in building a perma- 
nent market for basic materials; 
how advertising can stabilize em- 
ployment, better advertising in 
overseas markets to build lasting 


named is a power in its home 
community. 


June 26, 1924 


international trade, and the value 
of great co-operative campaigns, 
all these subjects will be discussed 
in addition to the detailed and 
technical subjects handled in the 


various departmental meetings. 
The list of men in England on the 
official Convention Committee 


contains the names of leaders in 
politics, journalism, and banking 
as well as in the various types of 
mercantile business. 

When men: like Winston Chur- 
chill, Sir Erie Geddes, Sir Philip 
Lloyd Greame, Lord Leverhuime 
and Sir Robert Horne discuss ad- 
vertising in the light of their 
great knowledge of world prob- 
lems and conditions, advertising 
is going to come into closer rela- 
tion with these problems than 
ever before. On the details of 
everyday advertising and selling 
the lamp manufacturer from Hol- 
land is going to be able to ex- 
change experiences with the 
maker of vacuum cleaners from 
Sweden, the pineapple grower 
from Hawaii and the kitchen 
cabinet ‘maker from Indiana. 

The progress of any great in- 
dustry depends upon the degree 
with which men who know it, 
will give freely of their experi- 
ences and compare methods and 
results with other men of other 
places. Good advertising speaks 
a universal language. 

In London men from all parts 
of the world will have a real op- 
portunity to exchange ideas and 
advertising will have the oppor- 
tunity to show what a real force 
it is for a closer international 
understanding, 





Business As this is writ- 


ten the automo- 

Standards bile industry is 
Elevated by wrinkling its 
Advertising brows a bit and 
wondering what is around the 
corner. Some of the manufac- 
turers are whistling to keep up 
their courage like a small boy 
hurrying home through the woods 
at night. 

Not so long ago such a situa- 
tion might easily have developed 
a lot of vindictive, underhanded 
and churlish advertising. Compe- 
tition used to mean dealing from 
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at a valuation of $3,146,565, and patents 


at $121,775. 
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the bottom of the deck fairly often 
—as often as you could get away 
with it. How about it now? 

On the way downtown you un- 
fold your morning paper and run 
into something like this: “The 
motor car has been developed to 
such a state of efficiency that to- 
day every car is a good car.... 
We fully appreciate the fact that 
Cadillac, Packard, Peerless, Lin- 
coln, Marmon and Pierce-Arrow 
could never have won theif pres- 
ent strong followings if they had 
not been good cars: And so, too, 
with the Locomobile and Rolls- 
Royce. 

“No one recognizes what these 
fine cars mean to the automo- 
bile industry more than do the 
makers of the Wills Sainte Claire. 

.. For its purpose, no car can 
take the place of a Ford or a 
Chevrolet. And everyone knows, 
too, that the sturdy taxicab fills 
an individual place in the public’s 
system of modern transportation.” 
Then the advertiser goes on to 
bring out the character and indi- 
viduality of the Wills Sainte 
Claire, saying frankly that only 
under certain conditions is it wise 
for a purchaser to buy this car. 

Printers’ INK believes that in 
addition to being good salesman- 
ship such advertising raises the 
standards of business wherever it 
circulates because it builds faith 
and good-will for the advertiser 
and the motor car industry alike. 
Advertising that is only clever is 
wasteful. Advertising that says 
nothing vital is wasteful, and ad- 
vertising that throws bricks even 
though they are wrapped in velvet 
is worse. 


‘the Push Or. Arthur E. 
eo a Albrecht, chief 
of the New York 
Sales Outlet State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets, re- 
cently said that there are about 
5,000. push carts operated in New 
York City. This includes the 
carts that perambulate through 
the city and those that are as- 
signed to permanent locations. In 
comparing the number of push 
carts with other food distributing 
stores in New York City, Dr. Al- 
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brecht said that there were 17,000 
grocery stores, 3,000 fruit and 
vegetable stores and 3,000 delica- 
tessen stores. 

An article in the New York 
Evening Post recently stated that 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture made a comparison of 
the prices charged by regular food 
stores and those charged by push- 
cart vendors. There was a differ- 
ence of 30 per cent in favor 
of the perambulating merchants. 
This comparison seems grossly 
unfair to regular merchants. 
Surely there is not a difference of 
30 per cent between the prices 
charged by food stores and the 
prices charged by push carts, 
when the qualities are compared. 

The push-cart merchant occu- 
pies an important niche in our 
system of distribution in a few 
Eastern large cities, but the ser- 
vice that these retailers render is 
in providing an outlet for odd 
lots, third-grade goods, out-of- 
style merchandise, over-ripe prod- 
uce and other things not regarded 
as desirable by the regular trade. 
Some of the fruit and vegetables 
which they sell may be choice, but 
generally speaking the push-cart 
vendor does not go in for quality. 

It is well that we are provided 
with an outlet for goods of this 
character. The tag-ends of mer- 
chandise when thrown into the 
regular channels of distribution 
are always a disturbing factor. 

At the same time it would be an 
economic waste to destroy goods 
of this kind. When this stuff is 
discarded as unsalable by regular 
merchants it eventually trickles 
through to the push-cart trade. 

These vendors get rid of it at a 
price that is attractive to the class 
of people to whom they cater. 
Thus the push-cart operators pro- 
vide a market for stuff that would 
not sell readily otherwise. 

We repeat that the push-cart 
merchant is an important distribut- 
ing channel and that he is render- 
ing a useful economic service, but 
he should not be regarded in the 
same class with regular store 
merchants. His service, his goods 
and his prices should not be com- 
pared with theirs. 
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When Work The Hoover 


Quota Can paupeny. manu- 
acturer of 

Build Sales yacuum cleaners, 
brings forth an interesting varia- 
tion of the conventional sales 
quota. It is using a plan which 
it calls a “work quota” and which 
produces a considerably larger 
volume of business than was 
brought in under the old method. 

The Hoover Company, as read- 
ers of Printers’ InxK know, 
maintains its own men in retail 
stores to sell its merchandise by 
the house-to-house method. These 
men go out into neighborhoods on 
leads gained through customers 
calling at the store or brought 
about through local newspaper 
advertising. Also they make a can- 
vass in neighborhoods where 
nothing is known of the selling 
possibilities. 

Careful study of this “cold 
turkey” canvass over a_ period 
of years and a checking up of 
sales figures has shown the 
Hoover Company that out of 
every 100 women thus called on 
by the salesmen, ten are live pros- 
pects for vacuum cleaners and 
four-or more sales are made. 

Work, when you come to think 


of it, is not given the importance 
in sales operations that it de- 


serves. There is too much of an 
attitude of looking for the easy 
way. Some expect the advertis- 
ing to remove resistance to a 
point where sales will come in 
practically of their own accord. 

Hard work and plenty of it has 
to be done if a selling success is 
going to be complete. Suppose 
the advertising does break down 
selling resistance to a point that 
will make a certain satisfactory 
percentage of sales easy and 
almost automatic. What of it? 
This is all the more reason for 
hard selling effort. Work, the 
same as good advertising, piles up 
its results cumulatively. 

Work and advertising go to- 
gether in building sales. Neither 
can yield to its capacity without 
the other. The work quota idea 
is something that can well be ap- 
plied right now, with var‘ations, in 
every sales department. 
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A certain manu- 
facturer, desiring 
to gain a greater 
Fails to outlet for his 
Pull product in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, placed an advertis- 
ing contract with a local news- 
paper. The product is reliable 
and fairly priced. The advertising 
in layout and surrounding was 
well above the average. 

With this sort of combination 
it naturally was to be expected 
that the advertising would pull. 
It did not, to the disappointment 
and surprise of both the publisher 
and the manufacturer. 

The advertising manager of the 
newspaper, in an effort to trace 
the reason, called personally upon 
some retail stores in the downtown 
and outlying sections. He asked 
the dealers two questions: Had 
they read the advertising? Yes, 
most of them had, some saying 
they had been favorably impressed. 
Had they been visited by one of 
the manufacturer’s salesmen since 
the advertising started? They had 
not. No retailer could be found 
who had been in any way ap- 
proached by the advertiser since 
he began use of newspaper space. 

Why attempt to comment? 

It is sufficient to say that 
the advertising manager “talked 
turkey” to the manufacturer, with 
the result that the latter got his 
sales department busy on the Co- 
lumbus district. At this writing 
the advertising is pulling in a 
steady stream of new dealers, 
which it could just as well have 
done soon after it started. 

Why is it that some manufac- 
turers imagine there is something 
about printed advertising that 
will cause people to fall all over 
themselves in a scramble to buy 
the advertised article—something 
they never would expect from 
personal salesmanship? If it did 
not smooth the way for the sales 
man and enable him to get several 
customers where he could have 
got only one by his own efforts, 
then the manufacturer might 
have been justified in thinking 
there was something wrong with 
it. But it did accomplish that very 
thing. j 


When 
Advertising 
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Ths name Fulton is the symbol 
of leadership in Diesel Engine 
building. Fulton-Diesel Engines 


have established new high stand- 
ards of power plant efficiency. 


Likewise Fulton enjoys world 
leadership as builders of Sugar 
Mill Machinery. Much of the 
world’s cane sugar is produced 
with Fulton Mills and equipment. 


The advertising of the Fulton Iron 
Works Company, St. Louis, is 
handled by this organization. 


D'ARcY ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 
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The advertising of Hobart 
Bros. Company is handled by 


Field Advertising Service. 


Factory Superintendent 
Purchasing Agent 
Head Statistics Dept. 
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General Manager 
Sales Manager 


President 


Sr. 


, 


who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
Information furnished by Hobart Brothers Company 


Hobart. 
E. C. Galbreath 
Wm. H. Hobart 


Hobart Brothers Company individuals 
c. 


O. H. Menks 
Chas. T. Olcott 


Cc. 
Dorothy Weinberger 
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Diamond Crystal Sait Co. 


“As you know, magazines become anti- 
dated after they have passed through the 
reading stage and are usually destroyed or 
packed away in the archives or in storage. 

“We, however, handle our PRINTERS’ 
Ink Publications by going carefully 
through each week’s or month’s edition, 
clipping the important items in which we 
are interested, making them up in the form 
of a scrap book and have these to refer to 
from time to time. 

“We would also add we find many of 
the articles of unusual interest. We fur- 
ther copy some of these articles in the 
form of a bulletin and send out to our 
branch office managers, and in some cases 
to all our salesmen. In this way we get 
considerable good from them.” 


velo aden 


Li: PELTON WATER WHEEL Co. 














HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 


“The undersigned first goes through the 
PrinTEeRS’ INK Publications very care- 
fully, noting and reading those articles 
which pertain to our particular business, 
or which have practical ideas; following 
which the publications are routed to our 
Sales Manager and General Manager, 
and from that point into our permanent 
files.” 

THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 
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The 


Wwe is it that people in the 
manufacturing end of a 
business usually are suspicious or 
a bit jealous of the so-called white 
collar workers in the concern? 
The jealousy, envy or whatever 
you may want to call it, often 
should be the other way around. 
The man who soils his hands, face 
and clothes in doing his work is 
quite likely to get more money 
than his associate in the office end. 
Just the same the feeling is preva- 
lent and requires diplomatic treat- 
ment. 
es 

The Schoolmaster is reminded 
of an incident in a certain well 
known newspaper editor’s experi- 
ence. Soon after he had finished 
serving his sentence in college this 
celebrity of today became telegraph 
editor of a morning newspaper. 
In his enthusiasm over his job— 
the first of any consequence he 
had ever had—he edited the copy 
with something near religious 
fervor. The operators of the five 
linotype machines in the compos- 
ing room were old time employees, 
four of them having been grad- 
uated into their positions after first 
presiding over the destinies of the 
dump, the hellbox and other ap- 
purtenances of that important per- 
sonage in every print shop known 
as the devil. They all were quite 
well educated, and of course thor- 
oughly up in all matters having 
to do with spelling and punctua- 
tion. They had been permitted 
practically to edit the telegraph 
copy. It needed plenty of it at 
that, having been “copied” off the 
Associated Press leased wire by 
an operator who had more willing- 
ness than skill. Consequently they 
resented it when the new telegraph 
editor presumed to edit the copy 
himself. They thought it was a 
reflection on them and_ evidence 
that the editor thought they did 
not know how to punctuate. 

Among the other liberties the 
editor took with the copy was 
marking paragraphs, even at the 
beginning of stories. 

One night the foreman came up 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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to the telegraph editor’s desk, 
smoking his pipe so furiously 
that it seemed as if his whiskers 
would catch fire. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked in 
a tone that was supposed to make 
the editor shrivel before him, 
“that my boys out there ought to 
know enough to start a story with 
a paragraph without having you 
mark it on the copy?” 


If the editor had known human 
nature then as well as he does now 
he would have admitted that pos- 
sibly he had been overly fussy in 
his markings, that he had put 
them in to gain experience or 
something of that kind. He could 
have had his own way anyhow 
in the long run. There is much in 
letting the other fellow believe he 
is running things whether he is 
or not. But, sad to relate, the 
foreman was told quite forcibly to 
have his men “follow copy,” and 
that so far as he was concerned 
the argument had ended when the 
edited copy reached his desk. The 
outcome was that hard feelings 
were created, resulting in a long 
series of misunderstandings and 
unpleasant happenings that need 
not be recorded here. 

The compositors felt, justly or 
no, that the telegraph editor was 
trying to rub in on them his fan- 
cied belief that he knew more 
than they did. They did not like 
it and said so. 

* * * 

Some manufacturing concerns 
have given this matter serious at- 
tention. One Eastern firm goes 
so far as to utilize its employees’ 
magazine to poke fun at the office 
force and other white collar work- 
ers. By fun here is meant the 
impertinent little personalities of 
the kind one often sees in coun- 
try newspapers. The salesmen are 
made the subjects of supposedly 
humorous cartoons and remarks. 
The office boy is continually the 
goat for that sort of thing. But 
the factory workers are never 
mentioned other than in terms of 
respect. It is human nature to 
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Seal Brand Coffee 
— Shaving 


Ladies’ or Meme Journal 

Certainteed Roofing 

Cole Gas Ranges 

Devoe & Raynolds 

Delicia Food Products 

Great Western Sugar 

Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity 

Coleman’s Mustard 

Mirro Aluminumware 

Wear-Ever Aluminum- 
ware 

Armstreng Linoleum 

De Luxe Springs 

Napanee Kitchen Cab- 
inets 

Saturday Evening Post 

Palmolive Shampoo 

Collegian Clothes 

Q. R. S. Music Co. 

Munson Lines 

Palmolive Soap 
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Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. 


Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale 
Cook 


Perfection Oil 
Stoves 

Van Ess Laborateries, 
Cleero Shampoo 
Scolding Locks Hair 
Pins 


Domino House Toilet 
Preparations 

Merode Underwear 

Borden’s Eagle Brand 

Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk 


Borden’s Malted Milk 
Sunkist Lemons 

Dr dary C ¢ 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Sun Maid Raisins 
Penick Salad Oil 

G. Washington’s Coffee 





Venida Hair Nets 
Houbigant Perfumes 
Trimont Wrenches 
Cadillac Automobiles 
Champion Spark Plugs 
Stewart-Warner Pro- 
ducts 
Rusco Brake Linings 
Biflex Bumpers 
Marquette Cement 
U. 8S. Jar Rubbers 
Paris Garters 
National Carbon Co. 
Keds 
Resinol 





Climax Cleaner 
Lee Union Alls 
Emerson Cigars 
Enoz for Moths 
Eastman Kodaks 
Kewanee Boilers 
Folger’s Coffee 
M. J. B. Coffee 
Ivory Flakes 
Kellogg’s Bran 
Salada Tea 
Pratt Food Co. 
Cinco Cigars 

Q Ban Shampoo In 
Zonite Products 
Wadham’s Oil 
Fire'tone Tires 
Goodyear Tires 
Goodrich Tires 





The 


These advertisers 


have used only 


The Register and 
Tribune in Des. 
Moines this year. 


1923, 94% of all 
Register and 


56% exclusively. 


national 
advertisers in Des Moines used 
Tribune— 


Mobiloil 
Shinola 
Larvex 

Fly Tox 
Hofstra 

Fiske Hats 
Boycite 
General Tires 
Whiz Products 


Premier Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Karnak _— 
Campus Togs 
Gold Dust 
French Lines 
Gle-Co 








Mason Tires 
Warner Corseis 
Remingten Typewriters 
McKesson and Robbins 
D. M. Ferry Seeds 
Conkey’s Poultry Feeds 
Manhattan Elec. Radio 
Cunard-Anchor Lines 
Seattle, Washington, 
Chamber of Com- 
merce 
Stacey-Adams Shoes 


Van Raalte Silks, Hos- 


lery, ete. 
Dr. West Tooth Brushes 
Johns-Manville Roof- 
ing 
Celotex Building Ma- 
terial 
Fal- 


Thermo Sweater Coats 
Story & Clark Pianos 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
“Universal” Products 
Fleischmann Yeast 


Interwoven Socks 


L. T. Piver Toilet 
Preparations 

Hanes Underwear 

Herrick Refrigerators 

Panco Foot Wear 

Keep-Kool Clothing 

Williams Shaving 
Cream 

Sherwin Williams 
Paints 


Hewes and Potter, Spur 
Ties 
Brunswick Phono- 


graphs 
Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion 
Holtzer Cabot Radio 
Stomatol Tooth Paste 
Miami, Florida, Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
San Antenio, Texas, 
Chamber of Com- 
merce 
St. Pe dee Florida, 
of Com- 
ae aa 


Najol 

Pluto 

Rutland Patching 
Plaster 

Sheaffer Pens and Pen- 
cils 

Warren’s 


pers 
Atwater-Kent Radio 
Kirk’s ty dl White 


Kirk’s 2 Rose Soap 
Kirk’s Original Cocoa 
Hardwater Castile 


Soap 
Kirk’s Flake White 
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Do you know 
my work ? 


As Art Director my time 
has been profitably spent in 
making layouts that have 
more than answered all the 
exacting requirements of 
highly trained account 
executives in one of the big 
agencies. Now I want a job 
with some agency to whom 
I can bring this ripened 
experience and knowledge. 

With a big pencil and a 
tissue pad I can give you 
some new ideas for some 
old accounts. And can make 
an entirely satisfactory 
drawing in black and white 
or in colors. 

I would like to show you 
some of my work in ex- 
change for an interview. 


Address “E,” Box 85, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 























LIVE ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 
WANTED IN EVERY LARGE CITY 


Internationally known trade 
publication—leader in its field— 
appointing advertising represen- 
tative in principal cities of 
United States, desires to get in 
touch with dependable creators 
of new accounts. 

Extent of territory for each 
representative will depend upon 
service rendered and prospects 
in each locality. 

Commission basis. 

Opportunity for “live wires.” 
Write full particulars—(if spe- 
cial representative, give present 
list) territory desired and ser- 
vice you can render. 

All correspondence 
confidentially. 


Address “F,” Box 86, care of Printers’ Ink 


treated 
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enjoy supposed fun at the expense 
of the other fellow, and this is the 
opportunity the firm provides for 
its factory workers. 

Talk about writers, artists and 
grand opera stars being tempera- 
mental! If there is any class more 
temperamental than workers who 
do not wear white collars, the 
Schoolmaster would like to know 
it. It is a matter that merits care- 
ful attention in every institution 
where the two classes of workers 
are. Diplomacy, perhaps of the 
kind shown by the Eastern factory 
just mentioned, seems to the 


Schoolmaster to be just about the 
only way to handle the problem. 
. . 


The Schoolmaster would not go 
so far as to blame the well-known 
automobile manufacturer, who in- 
vented a slogan, for a serious 
waste in retail selling, but he 
must tell the facts as he found 
them. Since the padlock, which 
is supposed to guard a family 
sedan from nocturnal prowlers, 
became so full of dust and rust 
that it wouldn’t work, the School- 
master went to buy a lock at the 
local hardware store. The sales- 
man there showed several locks. 
One of them, which seemed about 
the right size, was handed out 
with the statement “that it was a 
real good lock,” 

Wondering whether it would 
go the way of the other, the 
Schoolmaster hung back about 
buying. The movie star behind 
the counter with the patent 
leather hair, smiled ingratiatingly 
and repeated his statement; this 
time much more vehemently. 
“That’s a darn good lock and 
you'll like it,” he said. It didn’t 
seem to snap and open very well, 
so the Schoolmaster went out 
without the lock. 


Later on in the day, he hap- 
pened to see a catalogue issued 
by the Miller Lock Company of 
Philadelphia. On one page it said: 
“If a customer says, ‘I want a 
small padlock that will withstand 
any attempt to pick, file or force 
it open, but strong and small,’ sell 
him this.” Then it went on to 
explain that the mechanism was 
protected by a patented shackle 
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: AN ACCIDENT IN A PAPER MILL 
h Mill Owner . . . “Jones, that car of Super Book you ran last night for Oldman Paper Company does 
“ not match the color of their sample.” 

; Mill Supt Bags} Mr. McClintic, but it is a beautiful sheet of paper.; What shall I do 
? about it 


Mill Owner . . . “Run it over tonight, and send that first lot to SABIN Soares. Tell them 
to get what they can for it — and we will have to take our 


MR. PRINTING BUYER 


: f Where Do You Come In On This? 


No doubt printing buyers and consumers have often felt that 
t their bills for broadsides, booklets, folders, catalogs and all 
| other forms of printed matter are excessive. Yet the printer is 
; seldom at fault. 

There is a way in which your printing costs can be lowered 
5 and that is inthe cost of paperstock. Instructions at the paper 
mills are often misinterpreted with the result that huge stocks 
| of the finest grade paper of all kinds come to us in job lots at 
greatly reduced prices. We are able to sell paper at a saving 
of from 30% to 50%. 

Have your printer get samples from Sabin Robbins for your 
next edition and see what they can save for you. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 
CLEVELAND, OHIO MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Branch Offices 


DETROIT, MICH. CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO, 
*Phone, Main 6889 "Phone, Main 650 *Phone, Olive 9197 
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pie aia Cal. 
Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Towef Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a_ thirty- 
mile radius 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a _ reasonable 
charge. For details write 
CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 

626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 














Copy Writer 


An opportunity with a young 
agency for a man experienced 
in mail order advertising, who 
can write human, interesting 
copy. Reply fully by letter in 
confidence, outlining experience 
and if possible enclose samples 
of work, which will be returned. 


Mathewson & Sinclair 
45 W. 45th St., New York City 
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made by this enterprising young 
man that, through friends, he had 
arranged to go out with the circus 
and travel with it, from town 
to town, for the better part of 
four months. He would work, 
roughshod, and accept the hard- 
ships of the Big Top with a 
smile. 
* * * 

“Giving up advertising work?” 
the Schoolmaster inquired. 

“Not at all. I’m taking a post- 
graduate course in it,’ was the 
prompt rejoinder. “I’m going out 
with the circus because I feel | 
need a better knowledge of people 
in general, of life, of human 
nature. 

“I can write better copy when I 
gain this knowledge. It will give 
me an opportunity to see folks in 
mass, in all sections of the coun- 
try. I will shop in little country 
stores and I will gather material 
from this human contact which 
I could never secure in any other 
way. 

“Up to now, my education has 
been one from the large city view- 
point and this is not the correct 
one for national accounts. After 
thinking it all over I reached the 
conclusion that a circus was a 
fast worker and brought me 
hand-picked groups to study. So 
I’m off and away.’ 

a a 

Leasing space in a store win- 
dow for the purpose of demon- 
strating an article is a fairly com 
mon practice in the larger cities. 
Selling articles from a valise on 
the sidewalk is also a familiar 
sight. The combining of these 
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To MANUFACTURERS 











FASSETT & JOHNSON 
offer a complete Marketing, 
Selling and Distributing 
Organisation of many years’ 
reputation and standing in 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 





NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 
IRISH FREE STATE | 


FASSETT & JOHNSON 
specialise in the Marketing 
of Proprietaries and 
Branded Goods in the 
above Territories. 


FASSETT . JOHNSON 


86, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, £.c.:. ene. 


Irish Free State: 2, BERESFORD PLACE, DUBLIN. 
Australasia: 233, CLARENCE ST., SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
South Africa: 15, BREE ST., CAPE TOWN. 








Represented in India and also in European Countries. 
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ejector, which kept out the dust 
and dirt when unlocked. Its con- 
struction was described as being 
a heavy cast bronze case, highly 
polished, and the interior parts were 
described in full. It had a hard- 
ened, forged steel shackle. Extra 
keys were mentioned and de- 
scribed. The size and weight of 
the lock and several other points 
about its salability were given in 
full. The whole catalogue con- 
stituted a real sales manual on 
locks, full of suggestions for the 
retail clerk. The use of the prod- 
uct for a particular purpose was 
emphasized on each page. It was 
full of selling suggestions. 

The catalogue sold this con- 
sumer a lock from the manufac- 
turer’s office ninety miles away. 
The salesman, up at the local de- 
partment store with his slicked 
hair and his foolish smile and the 
slogan adapted from an automo- 
bile manufacturer, didn’t sell me 
because he didn’t know locks. The 
manufacturer who can get the re- 
tail clerk consistently to use sell- 
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ing arguments he has carefully dug 
out for him over a long period of 
years, is going to do a whole lot 
to cut down some of the waste in 
modern selling. But it seems to 
the Schoolmaster that many re- 
tail clerks are slipping backward 
in any attempt to sell whatever. 
Ten years ago they seemed to 
know more than they do now 
about the merchandise upon which 
they depend for their bread and 
butter. A smile and a good per- 
sonal appearance are fine things 
for a retail clerk, but they will 
never take the place of some 
slight knowledge about the mer- 
chandise and how and why it will 
serve the prospective purchaser. 
* 


While the circus was at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, 
the Schoolmaster happened to run 
across a casual acquaintance—a 
young man who has been rather 
successful with advertising copy. 
He has been employed by an 
agency in New York. 

The startling confession was 
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Sweater News 
and Knitted Outerwear 





HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 





To Lumber Manufacture rers, 


Woodwork 
d Build 
Reach ( *"“ye3) geri 


American {umberman 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 CHICAGO 








The Only “DENNE” in Canadian Advertising is the 
DENNE of A. J. DENNE & CO., LTD. TORONTO 
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SERVES 118 INDUSTRIES 
—and We 


Serve TAG 


OR 155 years the C. J. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co. has 
rendered a never-failing Serv- 
ice to Science and Industry 
with its Temperature instru- 
ments. We consider it an 
honor to have been chosen 
by “TAG” to increase its sales, 
to extend its work into other 
fields through advertising. 
This choice was made without 
personal, social or financial 
influence — solely because 
TAG believed we could ren- 
der the Service in our line 
that would most closely match 
the Service it gives in its own. 


PRATT & DAVIDSON 


Inc. 
Advertising Agency 
220 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 
CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 

626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 

















Copy Writer 


An opportunity with a young 
agency for a man experienced 
in mail order advertising, who 
can write human, interesting 
copy. Reply fully by letter in 
confidence, outlining experience 
and if possible enclose samples 
of work, which will be returned. 


Mathewson & Sinclair 


45 W. 45th St., New York City 
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made by this enterprising young 
man that, through friends, he had 
arranged to go out with the circus 
and travel with it, from town 
to town, for the better part of 
four months. He would work, 
roughshod, and accept the hard- 
ships of the Big Top with a 
smile. 
* * * 

“Giving up advertising work?” 
the Schoolmaster inquired. 

“Not at all. I’m taking a post- 
graduate course in it,” was the 
prompt rejoinder. “I’m going out 
with the circus because I feel | 
need a better knowledge of people 
in general, of life, of human 
nature. 

“I can write better copy when |] 
gain this knowledge. It will give 
me an opportunity to see folks in 
mass, in all sections of the coun- 
try. I will shop in little country 
stores and I will gather material 
from this human contact which 
I could never secure in any other 
way. 

“Up to now, my education has 
been one from the large city view- 
point and this is not the correct 
one for national accounts. After 
thinking it all over I reached the 
conclusion that a circus was a 
fast worker and brought me 
hand-picked groups to study. So 
I’m off and away.’ 

i 

Leasing space in a store win- 
dow for the purpose of demon- 
strating an article is a fairly com- 
mon practice in the larger cities. 
Selling articles from a valise on 
the sidewalk is also a familiar 
sight. The combining of thes 
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To MANUFACTURERS 


FASSETT & JOHNSON 
offer a complete Marketing, 
Selling and Distributing 
Organisation of many years’ 
reputation and standing in 





GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 
IRISH FREE STATE | 





FASSETT & JOHNSON 
specialise in the Marketing 
of Proprietaries and 
Branded Goods in _ the 
above Territories. 


FASSETT . JOHNSON 


86, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, «.c.1. ene. 


Trish Free State: 2, BERESFORD PLACE, DUBLIN. 
Australasia: 233, CLARENCE ST., SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
Sou‘h Africa: 15, BREE ST., CAPE TOWN. 








Represented in India and also in European Countries. 
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POSTCARDS 


Souvenirs of Business 


Offset Gravure 


CORPORATION 
Illustrated Printing 
351 W. 52nd St., New York 


May we suggest a postcard cam- 
paign of sixteen weeks? 








PREMIUM SERVICE 
and 


PREMIUMS 


—wWe save you all the overhead expense, 
all your investment in premiums and 
all the worry and bother of buying, 
handling and distributing. 


business isn’t identified with 
either co-operative coupons or trading 
stamps. Our patrons retain their identi- 
ty; the premiums are theirs, the cata- 
logs or leaflets are theirs and _ the 
coupons are theirs; we are simply their 
premium department, 


—let us send you our booklets explain- 
ing everything in detail. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














Ideas for adver +. 
tisers expressed in 
graphic layouts 


DAVID +B: 


HILLS 





North~Associate 
of SAO: NY.~Tel.Van. 8673 
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two functions of merchandising 
has given a member of the Class 
cause for thought. 

On several occasions he noticed 
a young man arrayed in the cos 
tume of a Spanish toreador stand- 
ing in various shop windows 
demonstrating a “baby airplane.” 

x * x 


The extent of this man’s sales 
endeavors was an exhibition of 
his facility at causing a small 
cardboard model of an airplan 
to describe a circle and return 
with astonishing accuracy to his 
hand. Now and then in an ex 
pressionless manner he would in 
dicate a small display sign and 
then resume his endless demon- 
strating. 

Always there were from five to 
twenty-five spectators gazing at 
him, but only occasionally would 
one of them venture into the store 
and approach the window with 
the intention of making a pur- 
chase. 

After observing the average 
size of the audiences it oc- 
curred to this member of the 
Class that considerable of the 
toreador’s attention-effort was 
going to waste, simply because 
no direct attempt was made to 
promote immediate action on the 
part of the onlookers. 


* * * 


Recently this possibility was de- 
veloped. While he gained the at- 
tention by virtue of his com- 
manding position and _ peculiar 
attire, a partner in ordinary dress, 
crying the price, circulated among 
the crowd on the sidewalk and 
briskly exchanged his little toys 
at the rate of fifteen cents each or 
two for a quarter. 

The increased number of sales 
as a direct result of this outside 
influence, indicates the necessity 
for a stimulation into definite and 
immediate sales action of the 
demonstration type of interest, 
which at its best, is only momen- 
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RADIOGRAMS 
For the London-Bound 


Advertising Man 


Going to the convention? Fine! Accomplish 
your purpose! Haveagoodtime! But don’t 
forget the folks at home. By Radiogram you 
can keep in close touch with them during 
your entire stay abroad. 

In London file Radiograms at offices of Marconi’s 

Wireless Telegraph Co. Ltd., at: 

Marconi House, Strand, W. C. 


1A Fenchurch Street, s. c. 
Radio House, Wilson Street, E. C. 


or at any Post Office. Be sure to mark your 
message “‘Via Marconi.” 

In America file Radiograms to ships at sea or to 
London at any RCA office or at any Postal 
Telegraph office. Remember one thing! Mark 
your message 


“Via RG’ 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
64 Broad Street - New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Country Newspaper Plant 
Westchester County. Worth $3,000. 
Will accept half cash or terms. Chap- 
paqua (Pub. Co.), New York. 


Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Free directory on request. 


Daily Newspaper in city of 20,000 
population for sale at a low price. Owner 
can not give it his attention and property 
not making progress it should under 
present management. A _ real oppor- 
tunity for a newspaper man. Address 
Box 898, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO OFFICE SPACE 
Business Paper Publisher maintaining 
office for Chicago representative desires 
to share expense with another publisher. 
Furnished offices. Telephone and steno- 
graphic services available. Address Box 
899, Printers’ Ink. 


.SUCCESSFUL 
CLASS or TRADE 
MANAGER-PUBLISHER 


will manage or take over unsatisfactory 
journal on profit-sharing basis. 
Box 894, Printers’ Ink 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Advertising Manager or Assistant 
Sales Manager, Northern Equip- 
ment Co., Erie, Pa. 


Copy and Contact Man 
There is an important berth open for a 
man now doing the same sort of thing 
for an agency of standing. Detail your 
experience and enclose some of_ the 
things you have done. Box 896, P. I. 


Editor for Business Weekly—This 
position is open to a man young enough 
for enthusiasm, old enough to i aoe 
value of bard work and skillful enough 
to have initiative and ideas. He must 
have the kind of personality which will 
enable him to meet business executives 
and engage their confidence. He must 
have ability to write crisply and con- 
cisely and be able to put human in- 
terest and sparkle into business articles, 
He must be able to “see” a story and 
present it graphically. State fully ex- 
perience, references, age and_ salary 
expected. Box 897, Printers’ Ink. 



































We want an experienced advertising 
solicitor who will eventually take entire 
charge of motoring publication on divi- 
sion of profits. Salary and commission 
to start. Real opportunity. State experi- 
ence and references. Box 889, P. I. 
Wanted—A man who can aid the sell 
ing of others. Not a statistical man but 
one who has had experience in the writ 
ing of and preparation of salesmen’s 
material, the visualizing of information 
in chart form and who knows some ad 
vertised commodities and their channels 
of distribution. Apply by letter. Promi 
nent Magazine. Box 895, Printers’ Ink 
COPY WRITER WITH IDEAS 
An old established, fully recognized 
Mid-west Agency (not in Chicago), needs 
a first-class copy writer to fill a per 
manent position. Preferably one who 
has had considerable experience in sale 
and advertising of automobiles. Must 
be a producer, have good personality 
and be able to handle contact when re- 
quired. Give full details. Box 893, 
Printers’ Ink Chicago office. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
To Represent Both of Our Publications 
“THE seen a REPUBLICAN”’ 
an 
“OUTDOORS” 
We have openings in some of the largest 


cities in the United States. “It’s a 
money maker to the right men.” 


Address: 

E. C. JOHNSON, Ass’t Mg’r 
909 Munsey Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ARTIST WANTED 

We have immediate need of an 
artist capable of general planning, 
layouts and finished work (par- 
ticularly pen and ink and wash) ; 
one with ideas and ambition more 
desirable than a ‘long line of ex- 
perience. One or more years of 
agency or advertising experience 
necessary. 

An excellent opportunity for an 
artist who wants to plan and 
execute campaigns in national pub- 
lications, newspapers, etc. Salary 
satisfactory to the right man. 

Write The Robbins & Pearson 
Co., 390 East Broad St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INDIANAPOLIS 
New York man locating in Indianapolis 
wants part- or full-time connection as rep- 
resentative or in advertising-sales capacity. 
Experienced advertising-sales promotion 
executive, copy and general writer, sales- 
man. Exceptional references. Box 906, P.I. 
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ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE desired 
by capable secretary, young woman, 25, 
who s just completed an advertising 
course. Aim: copy writing. Box 902, 
Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS WOMAN—keen, experienced, 
successful in obtaining results—desires 
position where these qualities are 
needed. What have you to offer? 
Box 903 Printers’ Ink. 


Young man——well educated, ten years’ 

experience as advertising manager’s as- 

sistant, copy writer and newspaper art 
manager—desires position. Excellent ref- 
ences. Box 905, Printers’ Ink. 

A young man, 24, who is a journeyman 
printer, desires position with adver- 
tising, publishing or printing firm. 

illing to start in low capacity 
and at low salary. Box 901, P. I. 


ARTIST—FREE LANCE 
Particularly rough sketches, dummies, 
visualizations, layouts on  piece-work 
basis; New York agency man. Box 
886, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER 
Position or piece-work; New York man 
exceptionally experienced with wide va- 
riety of products; complete story on re- 
quest. Box 884, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER—COPY WRITER 
New York man, prolific in ideas; pro- 
duces “finished” rough sketches in any 
medium; piece-work or position at $100 
weekly. Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Thoroughly experienced in retail ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Married. 
New York, Connecticut or New Jersey 
preferred. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


N. Y. ADV. WRITER 


Wide experience as big agencies’ 
copy chief. Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


Master Typographer 
and Production Manager, versed in all 
departments is available August 15. 
Practical knowledge of layout, design, 
art, type composition, engraving proc- 
esses, highest grade color work and 
binding. Nine years in executive ca- 
pacity, Estimator, organizer and sys- 
tematizer. Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 




































WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


















PEINTING MANAGER, 
with weekly newspaper 
background and executive 
experience along production 
lines, is ready for responsible 
work. Knows paper and costs, 
writes copy, makes layouts, and 
can sell. In fact, our No. 3852 
is an all-around man in printing 
and publishing. Age 33, college 
graduate, married. Opportunity 
more important than initial salary. 








FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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RESPONSIBLE 
connection with agency wanted by pro- 
gressive young man with executive abil- 
ity. Enthusiastic, pabl dependabl 

Formerly in business for self. Available 
immediately. Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 


California Representative of trade and 
general magazine’ experience desires 
one—not more than two high-grade pub- 
lications. 4 years’ acquaintance with 
advertisers and advertising agencies in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Best 
references. C. N. K., 1122 Chapman 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 


SALES CORRESPONDENT 
Producer of business-getting letters and 
resultful direct-mail copy. ge 32. Uni- 
versity education. Capable, reliable, per- 
sistent worker. Wants position with 
mail-order house, department store, or 
agency. Pacific Coast preferred. Ad- 
dress Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 


HARD WORK WANTED 


Ambitious man desires opportunity to 
work hard and be responsible. Advertis- 
ing agency -experience from checker to 
account executive, also manufacturing 
and selling experience to jobber, dealer 
and consumer. Good copy and layouts, 
thorough knowledge of media. College 
graduate, married, age 27. Address 
Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 


MORE ADVERTISING 


FOR A 


CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 
or ten pages of advertising and deserve 
thirty to 100 pages per issue. 

ill contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and will possibly 
purchase an interest. Box 883, P. j a 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
MY SALES RECORD 


From July 1, 1923, to June 1, 1924, 
I increased this company’s business 
from $1,191,669.50 to $1,896,816.15, 
an increase of over 60% in eleven 
months, 


I joined this nationally known or- 
ganization October, 1922, as director 
in charge of sales. 

Sales at that time were declining 
steadily, although general business 
conditions were normal. 

In five months by the aggressive 
employment of sound selling and mer- 
chandising plans I converted this 
money-losing proposition to the first 
eight consecutive months’ profits the 
company ever enjoyed. 

While accomplishing this result the 
cash position of this concern was 
changed from a deficit of $25,355.09 
on October 31, 1922, to a surplus of 
$329,067.70 on December 31, 1923. 


I am ready to repeat or better this 
record. 


Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 
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BOSTO 


not dificult—but different 
ee 


Y many an unfortunate advertiser Boston has been 
dubbed a difficult market. The job of winning 
unanimous approval of his product in all of Boston 

has stumped many a practical merchandising man. Nine 
times out of ten these advertising failures in Boston 
have their beginning in the improper selection of Boston 
newspapers. 


EFORE you buy a line of newspaper space in 
Boston you should understand that the people of 
Boston and its suburbs—the readers of your 
advertising message—may not be judged by your ex- 
perience in any other city. A process of evolution as 
old as the city itself has divided Boston’s people into 
two distinct and separate groups. It is no mere 
distinction of class and mass. Within both groups 
are found every kind and condition of Boston people. 


ET there is a difference between these two groups 
of people—a difference so great that it has resulted 
in an unparalleled situation among Boston news- 
papers. There are four major newspapers published in 
Boston. Three of them serve one group of Boston 
people. You will cover this group if your advertising 
message is carried in any one of these three papers. 


UT the second group of Boston people is reached 

by one paper only—the Boston Herald-Traveler. 

Unless your story is told to the readers of the 
Herald-Traveler you have ignored completely the most 
important and responsive section of the Boston market. 
Unless your story is carried in the Herald-Traveler, 
the Herald-Traveler readers will never see it. For 
by no other newspaper in Boston is the Herald-Traveler 
circulation reached. 


HE national advertiser who contemplates a Boston 
campaign will require that proof be furnished of 
Boston’s divided population and of the division of 
its newspapers. He will require proof of the superior 
importance of the Herald-Traveler circulation. Such 
proof the Herald-Traveler is prepared to furnish upon 
request. 
For Boston presents an advertising problem that is 
not difficult—it is only different. 
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BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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| A Thousand Million Dollars | 
Worth of Construction 
Work in Chicago 


Re bond issues for public im- 
provements have been Okayed 
at the June election in Chicago. 
Enabling acts which permit other 
great projects to go ahead were 
passed by Congress just before 


adjournment. 


As a result this city is assured un- 
precedented building activity for 
some yearstocome. The projects 
now under way or authorized in- 
volve expenditures in excess of 
$1,300,000,000.00. An equal 
amount is involved in other big 
improvements, such as the subway, 
which are contemplated but not 
definitely decided upon. 


There is business in Chicago, and 
there will continue to be business 
in Chicago for those who go after 
it aggressively. Business is as good 
as WE make it. The circulation 
of The Chicago Daily Tribune 


is going UP this summer. 


| Dye Chicago Tribune 
phe eer 


of these addresses for Tip Tribunt's BOOK OF FACS ae 
as orang + It will help you to build sales volume in the 
face aa 1924 conditions. Mailed free to any selling organization if 
, on business stationery. 


12 Fifth A S. Dearborn Street 406 Haas Building 
512 f, — 7 ea’ » oe 
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